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.  WEALTH  A'JD  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 


BY  W.  H.  MALLOCK. 


I. — The  One  Thing  Needful. 

A  few  years  ago  there  was  published 
in  tliis  country  a  volume  by  an  Ameri¬ 
can  writer  which,  in  one  way  at  least, 
was  most  remarkable.  It  dealt  with  a 
subject  of  almost  proverbial  dryness, 
which,  as  usually  treated  the  common 
mind  revolts  from  ;  it  d  ralt  with  this 
subject  not  only  at  length,  but  with 
prolixity  ;  and  yet  it  so  roused  for  a 
time  the  interest  of  the  general  public 
that  its  yellow  back  was  a  feature  at 
every  bookstall  ;  poor  mechanics  brood¬ 
ed  over  its  pages  after  work-hours,  and 
frivolous  women  explored  them  curiously 
in  drawing-rooms.  The  volume  I  allude 
to  is  Mr.  George’s  Progress  and  Poverty 
and,  whatever  its  faults  or  merits,  it  has 
had  at  least  this  signal  success.  While 
the  volumes  of  Mill  and  Fawcett,  to  all 
but  a  small  section,  are  nothing  but  the 
stalest  and  most  butterless  bread  of  lit- 
New  Seeies.— Vol.  XLV,,  No.  5 


erature,  this  book,  though  dealing  with 
precisely  the  same  subject,  was  read  with 
as  much  avidity,  and  discussed  with  as 
much  excitement,  as  the  most  sensa¬ 
tional  novel  in  England  or  the  most 
sensual  novel  in  France. 

Now  how  did  the  writer  achieve  this 
unique  success  ?  To  some  degree  it 
was  due  no  doubt  to  the  ingenuity,  the 
plausibility,  and  the  seeming  novelty  of 
his  theories  ;  but  it  was  due  to  this  in  a- 
small  degree  only.  It  was  mainly  due 
to  the  fact  that  his  theories,  such  as 
they  were,  were  shown  with  admirable 
force  to  touch  the  interests  of  every  one. 
He  stated  them,  he  restated  them,  he 
moaned,  he  whispered,  he  shouted  them, 
not  as  a  professor  addressing  a  world  of 
students,  whose  principal  care  it  was  to 
understand  a  “  subject"  rightly,  but  as 
a  practical  man  addressing  common 
practical  men,  to  whom  economics  as  a 
subject  was  of  no  interest  whatever,  and 
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who  would  as  soon  be  induced  to  study 
it  as  a  subject  as  a  Socialist  mob  in 
Trafalgar  Square  would  be  induced  to 
listen  to  a  lecture  on  the  Greek  particle. 
Mr.  George  addressed  such  men,  and 
he  made  such  men  his  readers  ;  and  his 
secret  was,  that  when  arguing  about 
economics  it  was  not  economics  about 
which  he  set  them  thinking — not  eco¬ 
nomics,  but  their  own  pockets  and  pros¬ 
pects.  Malthus  and  Ricardo  may  seem 
dull  authors  to  criticise,  but  Mr.  George 
criticised  them  to  such  good  and  such 
immediate  purpose  that  his  criticisms 
made  the  mouth  of  the.  poor  man  water, 
and  the  rich  man  start  at  visions  of  com¬ 
ing  ruin  and  revolution. 

As  an  economic  authority  Mr. 
George’s  reputation  was  brieL  His 
principal  doctrine — at  least  in  the  form 
in  which  he  stated  it — glittered  for  a 
moment  and  then  burst  like  a  bubble. 
But  though  he  may  have  added  nothing 
to  the  science  of  political  economy,  he 
gave  the  public  a  sufficiently  startling 
lesson  as  to  how  practical  a  science 
political  economy  may  be,  and  how 
much  will  depend  on  the  views  with 
which  the  masses  in  this  country  are  im¬ 
bued  about  it..  The  lesson  was  star¬ 
tling  ;  and  yet,  strange  to  say,  the  ordi¬ 
nary  reading  public  seem  by  this  time 
to  have  forgotten  it.  They  seem  to 
think,  because  Mr.  George’s  sensational 
treatise  has  failed  to  produce  even  so 
much  as  an  organized  agitation,  that  the 
kind  of  speculation  to  which  it  gave 
such  a  stimulus  has  ceased  to  bear  ap¬ 
preciably  on  any  practical  questions. 
What  is  needful  to  know  in  economics, 
they  think,  is  known  already.  The  old 
economists  continue  to  hold  their  own, 
except  when  occasionally  they  are  sent 
on  an  excursion  to  Saturn  ;  they  con¬ 
tinue  to  hold  their  own  ;  we  have  read 
them  at  school  or  college  ;  and  there  is 
no  more  reason  why  we  should  now  read 
them  anew,  examine,  defend,  and  very 
likely  amend  them,  than  there  is  why  we 
should  reconsider  the  theory  of  the  solar 
system. 

Never  was  indifference  more  mis¬ 
placed  ;  never  did  it  imply  a  more  curi¬ 
ous  kind  of  blindness.  The  age  we  live 
in,  and  the  immediate  future  that  is  be¬ 
ing  prepared  for  us,  are  viewed  by  vari¬ 
ous  men  with  very  opposite  feelings  ;  by 
some  with  eager  hope,  by  others  with 


terror  or  despondency  ;  bat  all  agree  at 
least  about  one  point  ;  there  is  no  room, 
indeed,  for  two  opinions  about  it.  The 
age  is  an  age  of  change,  or  of  a  struggle* 
for  change,  and  the  change  in  question 
is  of  one  particular  kind.  It  is  a  change 
of  some  sort  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  masses — in  the  number  of  hours  they 
work,  in  the  way  in  which  their  work  is 
remunerated,  and,  above  all,  in  their 
certainty  of  having  regular  work  sup¬ 
plied  them.  From  Vienna  to  London, 
from  London  to  San  Francisco,  the  same 
signs  repeat  themselves,  the  same 
thoughts  are  fermenting.  More  meat, 
better  houses,  less  woik,  longer  time  for 
amusement — the  politics  of  the  people 
everywhere  are  turning  into  a  cry  for 
these.  Now  and  again  some  great  na¬ 
tional  question  may  divert  their  atten¬ 
tion  for  a  time  from  what  is  really  next 
their  hearts,  for  the  majority  of  them 
are  as  yet  but  half  conscious  of  what 
they  are  aiming  at  ;  but  the  moment  this 
question  is  settled  the  social  want  reas¬ 
serts  itself,  and  there  is  an  active  mi¬ 
nority  which  never  for  a  moment  forgets 
it.  Every  political  party,  with  greater 
or  less  clearness,  sees  somehow  that  this 
is  really  the  case.  Conservative  speak¬ 
ers  and  Radical  speakers  equally, 
whether  conducting  a  canvas  or  address¬ 
ing  a  public  meeting,  are  compelled,  in 
order  to  put  themselves  in  touch  with 
their  hearers,  to  hint  at,  or  promise,  or 
hold  out  as  an  end  to  aim  at,  a  general 
change  of  the  particular  kind  I  speak  of. 

Nor  is  this,  indeed,  to  be  wondered 
at.  The  situation  results  naturally 
from  the  four  great  products  of  the 
modern  industrial  system — from  the 
kind  of  wealth  produced  by  it,  and  the 
kind  of  poverty  ;  the  kind  of  knowledge, 
and  the  kind  of  ignorance.  Wealth  was 
once  “  hedged,”  as  it  were,  “  by  a  di¬ 
vinity  it  belonged  to  a  sacred  caste  ; 
and  the  envy  directed  against  it  "dared 
but  peep  at  what  it  would.”  But  this 
divinity  it  has  now  utterly  lost.  New 
classes  have  made  it  and  been  made  by 
it ;  it  is  daily  changing  hands  ;  it  has 
become  common  and  vulgar ;  and  as  the 
awe  of  it  has  dwindled  among  the  mass¬ 
es,  their  desire  for  it  has  proportionately 
developed.  Whenever  they  turn  their 
eyes  from  the  bare  benches  of  life  they 
see  before  them  a  moving  panorama  of 
comfort,  enjoyed  by  men  so  exceedingly 
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like  themselves  that  they  cannot  but 
compare  these  men’s  lot  with  their  own  ; 
and  their  own  lot,  even  when  not  one  of 
privation,  becomes  by  comparison  sor¬ 
did,  and  a  constant  source  of  resent¬ 
ment.  They  long  to  change  it ;  this  is 
their  dominant  longing,  and  it  smoul¬ 
ders  when  it  does  not  blaze.  Such  is  the 
temper  among  those  even  who  are  fairly 
and  normally  prosperous  ;  and  this  tem¬ 
per  gains  yet  additional  strength  from 
the  growing  publicity,  if  not  the  actual 
growth,  of  the  squalor  and  destitution 
that  prevail  among  classes  even  more 
unfortunate.  The  cry  of  the  desperate 
stimulates  the  demands  of  the  discon¬ 
tented. 

It  is  impossible,  then,  to  mistake  the 
kind  of  aim  which  is  gradually  shaping 
itself  in  the  minds  of  the  voting  multi¬ 
tude,  or  not  to  see  that,  regard  it  how 
we  will,  this  is  the  chief  factor  with 
which  statesmen  will  have  to  reckon. 
There  is  no  use  in  being  indignant  at 
the  popular  temper  ;  there  is  no  excuse 
for  being  sa  The  classes  who  are  dis¬ 
contented  cannot  help  themselves  ;  their 
temper  is  the  natural  result  of  thor  cir¬ 
cumstances.  They  are  discontented, 
not  because  they  are  bad  men  or  rebel¬ 
lious  men,  but  simply  because  they  are 
men  ;  and  any  one  placed  as  they  are 
would  feel  just  as  they  do.  For  the 
same  reason,  in  proportion  as  they  think 
they  can  better  themselves,  we  may  be 
perfectly  certain  that  they  will  doggedly 
try  to  do  so.  It  is  certain  also  that  they 
will  not  want  for  leaders,  and  these 
leaders  in  urging  the  cause  of  the  many 
will  have  no  compunction  in  attacking 
the  rights  of  the  few,  and,  to  some 
greater  or  less  degree,  will  think  them¬ 
selves  forced  to  do  so. 

This  is  not  the  estimate  of  an  alarmist, 
excited  by  riots  and  demonstrations. 
No  doubt  forces  exist  which  might, 
under  given  conditions,  explode  like 
dynamite  and  produce  some  marked 
catastrophe ;  and  many  events  have 
taught  us  in  sober  earnest  that  such 
forces  actually  have  to  be  reckoned  with. 
Bjt  I  am  not  thinking  of  these.  Armed 
Socialists,  drilled  by  doctrinaires,  in¬ 
flamed  each  week  by  a  kind  of  "  re¬ 
vival  ”  service,  and  pledged  to  the  prop¬ 
agation  of  some  special  social  doctrine, 
are  never  likely  to  be  anything  more 
than  a  sect,  though  they  may  easily 


prove  a  dangerous  sect.  What  is  really 
forcing  the  question  of  property  into  the 
foremost  place  in  the  field  of  practical 
politics  is  a  desire  for  material  change, 
which,  unlike  that  of  the  Socialists,  has 
as  yet  found  for  itself  no  theoretical 
basis,  and  which  differs  widely  among 
different  types  of  men  in  the  intensity 
with  which  it  is  felt,  and  the  particular 
points  on  which  it  fixes.  It  is  this  very 
fact  that  gives  it  its  great  force.  It  is 
not  embodied  in  any  authorized  pro¬ 
gramme,  so  it  cannot  be  discredited  as 
impracticable  or  perilous.  Its  vague¬ 
ness  allows  it  to  adapt  itself  to  every 
temperament — the  bold,  the  timid,  the 
genial,  the  sinister,  and  the  determined. 
It  stimulates  without  alarming,  and  in 
one  shape  or  another  it  is  permeating 
the  whole  body  of  the  industrial  classes, 
not  excepting  the  most  moderate  and 
orderly  part  of  them. 

Nor  does  its  vagueness  prevent  its 
force  being  immediate  as  well  as  pro¬ 
spective.  This  desire  for  social  change 
is  finding  constant,  though  incoherent 
expression,  in  countless  legislative  pro¬ 
posals,  some  of  which  are  as  yet  but 
‘  planks”  of  various  ”  platforms,” 
while  others  have  actually  taken  the 
shape  of  bills,  and  a  few,  probably  fore¬ 
runners  of  others,  have  become  law. 
But  even  more  instructive  is  the  spirit 
which  animates  political  speeches,  and 
to  which  I  have  already  alluded.  Every 
speaker,  no  matter  what  his  party,  feels 
bound  to  touch  on  the  contrast  between 
the  castle  and  the  cottage  ;  and  even  if 
he  does  not  insinuate  that  anything 
should  be  taken  from  the  rich,  to  imply 
that  at  all  events  the  first  aim  of  legisla¬ 
tion  is  to  somehow  give  something  in  the 
nature  of  property  to  the  poor.  This  is 
seen  more  plainly  in  the  case  of  the 
Trades  Union  delegates.  These  men  at 
their  meetings  are  generally  far  from 
violent.  There  may,  perhaps,  be  a  cer¬ 
tain  grimness  in  their  temper,  but  they 
are  personally  honest  in  their  views  and 
anxious  to  reason  soundly.  We  may 
think  them  mistaken,  but  we  can  hardly 
blame  them,  or  be  surprised  at  them,  if 
they  agree  with  their  president,  who  said 
last  autumn  at  Hull  that  what  he  pro¬ 
tested  against  was  the  existing  distribu¬ 
tion  of  wealth  ;  and  there  is  something 
significant  in  the  opinion  of  another 
speaker,  that  their  aim  should  be  to  se- 
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cure  social  arrangements  "  which  would 
enable  all  of  them  to  live  like  ladies  and 
gentlemen.” 

Nor  is  such  a  feeling  confined  to  the 
industrial  classes  ;  nor  do  rich  politi¬ 
cians  who  profess  to  share  it  do  so  only 
for  the  sake  of  securing  influence.  No 
doubt  among  the  rich,  when  property 
seems  threatened,  the  feeling  that  comes 
first  to  the  surface  is  one  of  alarm  and 
anger  ;  but  certainly  now  there  is  mixed 
with  this  another  feeling  of  a  very  differ¬ 
ent  kind.  Together  with  the  question, 
”  How  much  will  be  taken  from  us  ?” 
comes  the  question,  equally  importu¬ 
nate,  ”  How  much  ought  we  to  give  up  ?” 
This  may  not  as  yet  indicate  any  wide¬ 
spread,  or  even  serious  resolve  in  them 
to  make,  if  they  can  help  it,  any  real 
surrender  ;  but  still  it  is  a  fact,  and  we 
every  day  see  signs  of  it,  that  the  con¬ 
science  of  w'calth  is  uneasy,  as  well  as 
its  calculations.  Who  has  not  at  times, 
in  the  securest  homes  of  luxury,  seemed 
to  see  the  walls  become  transparent,  and 
strange,  ambiguous  faces  stating  in 
through  them — faces  with  the  impress 
on  them  of  some  new  social  order 

Here,  then,  is  the  great  central  prob¬ 
lem  which  is  preoccupying  the  minds  of 
all  classes — the  future  distribution  of 
material  wealth  ;  and  yet,  strangely 
enough,  there  is  no  general,  no  popular 
interest  shown  in  the  one  branch  of 
science  which  can  reduce  our  bewilder¬ 
ment  to  comprehension  and  give  any 
definite  shape  to  our  hopes  or  our  ap¬ 
prehensions,  or  disturbed  ideas  of  duty. 
This  science — the  science  of  Political 
Economy — is  still  proverbial  as  the  most 
dismal  of  all  sciences,  instead  of  being 
recognized  for  what  it  is,  the  science  of 
most  instant  concern  to  us.  The  re¬ 
ligious  world  could  see  quickly  enough 
how  a  theory  of  Evolution,  or  a  scholar’s 
views  on  the  Pentateuch,  bore  on  our 
most  cherished  convictions  ;  but  society 
in  general  does  not  see  at  present  that 
the  theories  of  Ricardo  bear  on  our  fu¬ 
ture  in  this  world  here  as  clearly  as 
those  of  Darwin  or  Colenso  bear  on  our 
future  in  another. 

1  am  indulging  in  no  exaggeration 
when*  1  say  that  there  is  no  important 
subject  about  which  ignorance  is  so 
dense,  so  general,  and  so  effective  as  it 
is  about  Political  Economy.  Even  its 
most  undisputed  and  most  familiar  doc¬ 


trines  are  practically  quite  unknown  to 
the  great  body  of  the  public.  It  may 
seem  a  "  bull  ”  to  say  this,  but  it  is  not 
so.  The  leading  doctrines  of  the  so- 
called  orthodox  economists  are  familiar 
enough  to  a  limited  body  of  men,  and 
for  a  short  time  of  their  lives  they  have 
been  familiar  to  many  more — indeed,  I 
should  hardly  quarrel  with  any  one  who 
said  that  they  were  familiar  to  every 
schoolboy.  Only  the  unfortunate  fact 
is  that  we  are  not  governed  by  school¬ 
boys,  and  there  are  many  things  which 
any  schoolboy  knows,  and  nobody  but 
schoolboys,  and  schoolboys’  masters. 
For  all  practical  purposes,  the  subject  I 
speak  of  is  one  of  these  ;  and  if  any 
critic  is  inclined  to  differ  from  me,  I  can 
only  say  that  he  must  be  very  fortunate 
in  hit  acquaintance,  and  also  very  * 
limited. 

But  this  is  not  a  point  as  to  which  any 
one’s  private  experience  teaches  him 
anything  in  any  way  worth  knowing. 
What  we  have  to  look  to  is  the  mass  of 
the  public,  and  their  leaders,  and  there 
we  shall  see  in  the  kind  of  proposals 
made,  in  the  differences  of  opinion  pos¬ 
sible,  in  the  hopes  held  out,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  taken  up  and  applauded,  the  real 
index  of  how  great  is  the  general  ig¬ 
norance  in  the  only  quarters  in  which 
knowledge  is  of  practical  value.  What 
1  say  applies  equally  to  the  "  classes” 
and  the  ”  masses.”  Neither  of  these 
bodies  has,  as  a  body,  looked  the  eco¬ 
nomic  question  carefully  and  fully  in 
the  face. 

I  must  explain  my  meaning,  however, 
more  distinctly  and  fully,  for  I  am  lead-  4 
ing  the  reader  up  to  two  distinct  points. 

I  mean  in  the  first  place,  this.  Politi¬ 
cal  economists,  whatever  their  points  of 
difference,  are  agreed  as  to  certain  con¬ 
clusions,  some  of  them  of  fundamental 
importance — such,  for  instance,  as  the 
accepted  theory  of  rent.  On  no  point 
has  the  public  ignorance  been  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  the  history  of  the  land-agi¬ 
tation  in  Ireland  has  made  it  on  this. 
Here  is  a  type  of  the  ignorance  to  which 
I  allude  in  the  first  place. 

But  1  mean,  in  the  second  place,  some¬ 
thing  which  is  more  important  still.  I 
mean  not  merely  that  the  public  are 
ignorant  of  what  the  orthodox  econo¬ 
mists  can  teach  them,  but  that  the  ortho¬ 
dox  economists,  were  their  whole  works 
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learned  by  heart,  are  unable  to  teach 
them  half  enough.  Orthodox  economy, 
as  taught  in  our  schools  and  universities, 
does  little  to  meet  the  practical  problems 
of  to-day — the  problems  which,  by  the 
sheer  force  of  necessity,  are  now  being 
put  to  us  by  our  new  electorates.  Mill, 
indeed,  in  so  many  words,  admits  that 
such  is  the  case,  and  explicitly  declares 
that  it  is  not  the  business  of  the  econo¬ 
mist  to  disprove  or  examine  at  length 
the  possibility  of  any  social  revolution. 

“  We  may,"  he  says,  “  without  attempt¬ 
ing  to  limit  the  ultimate  capabilities  of 
human  nature,  affirm  that  the  political 
economist,  for  a  considerable  time  to 
come,  will  be  chiefly  concerned  with  the 
conditions  of  existence  and  progress  be¬ 
longing  to  a  society  founded  on  private 
property  and  individual  competition." 

Since  Mill  wrote  this  the  situation  has 
totally  changed  ;  and  the  one  question 
which  he  declined  to  discuss  has  become 
the  one  question  that  really  requires  dis¬ 
cussing.  I  have  spoken  of  the  general 
public,  including  both  poor  and  rich  in 
it ;  but  though  they,  as  bodies,  seem 
equally  ill-informed  even  as  to  the  points 
which  the  economists  have  undoubtedly 
established,  there  is  a  section  of  men,  as 
yet  numerically  small,  but  unlike  our 
economic  professors,  feverishly  and  in¬ 
cessantly  active,  who  have  attacked  and 
who  are  attacking  with  great  vigor  the 
points  which  the  orthodox  economists 
have  left  undefended.  These  men  call 
themselves  Socialists  ;  and  as  practical 
politicians,  as  I  have  said  before,  they 
are  little  likely,  unless  they  change  con¬ 
siderably,  to  be  anything  more  important 
than  a  highly  dangerous  sect.  But  un¬ 
derlying  all  their  wild  proposals,  and 
their  savage  and  exaggerated  rhetoric — 
underlying  these,  at  once  obscured  by 
them  and  giving  them  force — is  a  new 
economic  system,  carefully  reasoned 
out,  and  supported  by  so  much  research 
and  keen  logical  argument,  that  if  not 
true,  it  is  at  any  rate  highly  plausible. 
This  is  the  system  of  which  Karl  Marx 
is  the  chief  and  most  elaborate  expo¬ 
nent.  His  work  on  "Capital"  is  the 
text-book  of  the  Socialists  all  over  the 
world,  and  affords  a  foundation  to  their 
wild  proposals  and  policies,  which  is  far 
stronger,  and  is  the  work  of  a  far  more 
powerful  intellect,  than  any  of  their 
proposals  and  policies  themselves.  So¬ 


cialism,  in  fact,  as  it  exists  now,  is  noth¬ 
ing  but  a  fanatical  and  mad  attempt  to 
act  on  a  theoiy,  which  may  be  shown  to 
be  false,  but  which  has  been  reasoned 
out  as  calmly  and  as  carefully  as  any  of 
the  theories  of  Adam  Smith  or  of  Mill, 
and  which  indeed  incorporates  many  of 
these  theories  into  itself,  deducing  from 
them  a  very  different  conclusion.  A 
general  impression  exists  that  the  Social¬ 
ists  are  not  people  to  be  argued  with  ; 
and  when  we  come  to  their  definite  de¬ 
mands  and  their  constructive  schemes 
for  the  redistribution  of  wealth,  no 
doubt  this  may  be  true.  But  the  eco¬ 
nomic  theory  of  which  at  present  they 
are  the  sole  exponents  stands  on  a  very 
different  footing.  That  theory  purports 
to  have  established  not  how  wealth  is  to 
be  redistributed,  but  simply  that  it  is 
fundamentally  redistributable  ;  and  this 
theory  is  not  only  capable  of  being  met 
by  argument,  but  imperatively  requires 
that  it  shall  be  met.  If  those  who  would 
defend  the  existing  social  order  have 
nothing  to  say  in  answer  to  it,  it  will 
very  soon  cease  to  be  the  monopoly  of 
Socialists,  such  as  we  know  them  in 
England  ;  and  nothing  but  the  prejudice 
and  the  selfishness  of  property,  which  in 
its  very  nature  is  confined  to  a  minority, 
will  be  left  to  prevent  the  formation  of 
a  new  public  opinion,  in  which  sooner 
or  later  the  possessions  of  the  proper¬ 
tied  classes  will  be  dissolved  as  if  in 
some  chemical  solution— dissolved  and 
reprecipitated.  And  if  a  revolution  of 
this  kind  is  possible,  we  may  be  quite 
sure  that  in  time  it  will  be  accomplished. 

It  may  be  asked,  then,  what  is  the 
good  of  arguing  the  question  before¬ 
hand  ?  The  good  of  arguing  is  this.  If 
such  a  revolution  is  not  possible,  the 
knowledge  that  it  is  not,  and  why  it  is 
not,  will  prevent  the  disastrous  convul¬ 
sions  that  would  be  caused  by  any  gen¬ 
eral  attempt  to  realize  it  ;  for  what  men 
see  to  be  impossible  they  do  not  try  to 
achieve.  On  the  other  hand,  if  such  a 
revolution  is  possible,  it  will  be  well  for 
those  who  will  be  the  losers  by  it  to  set 
their  house  in  order,  and  prepare  for 
their  day  of  judgment  ;  while  for  those 
who  will  be  the  gainers  by  it,  it  will  be 
well  also  that  they  should  understand 
clearly  the  operation  they  are  setting 
themselves  to  perform,  and  so  avoid  the 
certainty  of  endless  defeats  and  failures. 
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Finally,  supposing  that  a  partial  revolu* 
tion  is  possible,  but  not  a  complete  one, 
both  rich  and  poor  should  be  equally 
anxious  to  see  what  the  limits  of  such  a 
possible  revolution  are. 

If  argument  is  begun  soon  enough, 
argument  is  of  the  greatest  value,  espe* 
cially  in  an  epoch  like  the  present. 
Many  foolish  things  have  been  said 
about  “  trusting  the  people,"  but  we 
may  certainly  trust  the  people  in  this, 
that  as  a  body  they  desire  to  be  reason¬ 
able,  and  that  except  in  moments  of  rare 
and  transitory  excitement,  they  will 
weigh  any  facts  which  are  put  fairly  be¬ 
fore  them,  even  when  those  facts  seem 
to  limit  their  own  hopes.* 

At  present,  however,  it  is  not  **  the 
people"  I  am  addressing.  The  public 
I  hope  to  reach  through  the  medium  of 
this  Review  is  a  public  composed  main¬ 
ly  of  the  leisured  and  the  well-to-do. 
The  majority  of  them  by  education  and 
interest  are  no  doubt  on  the  side  of 
property,  still  there  are  some  uf  them 
who,  at  least  speculatively,  incline  to 
the  cause  of  revolution  ;  and  some  of 
them  are  among  its  most  enthusiastic 
apostles.  What  I  am  about  to  do  is  to 
invite  the  attention  of  all  these  classes 
alike  to  those  special  points  in  economic 
science  which  l^ar  most  directly  on  the 
possibility  of  any  redistribution  of 
wealth,  and  to  discuss  them  from  the 
beginning,  simply,  fully,  and  fairly. 

I  shall  conceive  myself  to  be  primaiily 
addressing  a  large  audience  of  people 
who  may  or  may  not,  at  one  peiiod  of 
their  lives,  have  read  a  book  or  two  on 
political  economy,  but  whose  ideas  on 

*  While  writing  the  above,  by  a  curious  co¬ 
incidence  the  accounts  reached  me  of  the  So¬ 
cialist  Demonstration  in  Trafalgar  Square,  of 
November  9  ;  and  in  one  of  the  fullest  and 
most  intelligent  accounts  of  the  incident,  the 
reporter  writes  thus :  “  Some  of  the  orators 
called  the  wealthy  savage  names — devils, 
hounds,  villains.  The  crowd  cheered,  but  a 
laugh  went  with  the  cheer.  When,  however,  a 
speaker  used  argument,  he  got  quite  another 
hearing.  .  .  .  My  deduction  from  what  I  wit¬ 
nessed  to-day  it,  that  the  men  to  whom  the 
Socialists  are  appealing  really  want  to  think 
out  the  question,  do  not  quite  believe  that  all 
the  wealth  of  the  country  is  going  to  be  divided 
among  them,  are  not  half  so  savage  against  the 
upper  classes  as  the  orators  who  incite  them, 
and  yet  are  restless  under  a  condition  of 
things  which  seems  to  drive  so  large  a  portion 
of  the  population  to  perpetual  poverty."  — 
IVestem  Morning  Ntwt. 


the  subject  have  by  this  time,  grown 
hazy,  and  who  only  now  care  to  return 
to  the  study  of  it  because  events  are 
giving  it  quite  a  new  significance.  I 
shall,  therefore,  do  my  best  to  explain 
many  points  which,  in  reasoning  with 
students,  one  would  take  for  granted. 

I  shall  conceive  myself,  secondarily, 
to  be  addressing  students  also — 1  mean 
those  who  are  believers  in  the  economic 
theory  of  Socialism  ;  and  I  wish  calmly, 
amicably,  without  sarcasm  or  invective, 
step  by  step,  to  consider  their  main  po¬ 
sitions  with  them.  In  this  purpose  I  am 
assisted  by  the  natural  arrangement  of 
the  subject,  for  the  first  question  on 
which  inquiry  will  naturally  fix  itself  is 
the  very  question  which  is  not  only  as  a 
fact  at  the  bottom  of  the  whole  problem, 
but  which  is  admitted  to  be  so  by  the 
Socialistic  theorists  themselves.  Fur¬ 
ther,  the  first  conclusions  with  regard  to 
this  question  which  we  arrive  at  are 
conclusions  about  which  all  parties 
agree.  The  fiercest  Socialist  who  affects 
to  reason  at  all  asserts  them  as  strongly, 
or  is  able  to  doubt  them  as  little,  as  the 
straitest  and  most  orthodox  economic 
pharisees.  Having  thus  travelled  with 
the  Socialists  a  certain  way,  we  shall  be 
able  to  see  exactly  when,  why,  and  to 
what  extent  it  is  necessary  to  part  com¬ 
pany  with  them. 

II. — The  Coveted  Prize— What  is 

IT  ? 

I  said  that  we  should  start  on  our  in¬ 
quiry  in  company  with  the  Socialists, 
but  that  really  is  not  putting  the  case 
strongly  enough,  for  with  regard  to  this 
first  question,  they  not  only  agree  with 
their  opponents,  but  loudly  extol  and 
thank  them  for  the  discoveries  they  have 
made  with  regard  to  it.  How  this  is  the 
reader  will  see  presently. 

Let  me  begin,  then,  by  making  the 
sufficiently  obvious  remark,  that  the  ma¬ 
terial  wealth  we  are  dealing  with  is,  for 
each  country,  the  gross  annual  income 
which  that  country  earns  or  produces. 
In  the  case  of  Great  Britain,  it  is  esti¬ 
mated  at  about  thirteen  hundred  mill¬ 
ions  a  year.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
these  millions  are  not  bank  notes  or  sov¬ 
ereigns,  but  a  multitude  of  desirable 
things  of  which  money  is  merely  the 
measure.  These  desirable  things  are, 
for  the  most  part,  goods  or  commodities. 
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and  though  they  include  certain  other 
things  besides,  these  goods  or  commod¬ 
ities  are  all  we  need  at  present  consider. 

Let  us  now  condescend  to  ask  an  ex¬ 
ceedingly  simple  question,  although,  no 
doubt,  we  already  know  the  answer. 
When  a  civilized  nation,  like  ours,  pro¬ 
duces  such  vast  wealth  annually,  to  what 
primarily  is  its  great  production  due  ? 
It  is  due  to  the  division  of  labor ;  and 
whatever  share  by  and  by  we  may  have 
to  put  down  to  machinery,  machinery 
has  at  all  events  this  result — it  increases 
and  perpetuates  such  a  division.  It 
does  so  not  only  in  the  case  of  the  arti¬ 
sans  and  operatives,  but  of  the  capital¬ 
ists  and  manufacturers  also  ;  and  it  is 
to  these  last  that  I  now  wish  to  refer. 

When  we  inquire  as  to  what  the  wealth 
ot  a  modern  wealthy  man  comes  from, 
we  find  that  it  comes  usually  from  the 
production  of  some  single  kind  of  com¬ 
modity,  such  as  cotton,  paper,  sugar, 
beer,  safety  matches,  or  books  ;  that  is 
to  say,  his  wealth  usually  consists  of  a 
great  store  of  one  or  other  of  these. 
These,  as  they  stand,  however,  are  of 
no  use  whatever  to  him.  He  might,  for 
instance,  possess  a  million  barrels  of 
beer,  or  a  million  exquisite  copies  of 
Shakespeare’s  plays  or  the  Bible  ;  but 
let  him  be  never  so  fond  of  beer,  or 
never  so  fond  of  reading,  his  vast  pos¬ 
sessions  would,  in  themselves,  not  pre¬ 
vent  his  being  a  destitute  and  helpless 
beggar.  It  is  thus  a  special  character¬ 
istic  of  wealth,  as  possessed  by  the 
modern  wealthy  man,  that  it  is  utterly 
useless  to  himself  individually,  and  so 
loog  a;  there  are  any  wealthy  men  at  all, 
it  must,  unless  the  whole  world  is  to 
grow  poorer  again,  retain  this  charac¬ 
teristic,  or  even  come  to  show  it  still 
more  strongly. 

It  is  evident,  then,  that  the  magical 
power  of  wealth,  which  makes  its  pos¬ 
sessors  the  objects  of  so  much  envy  and 
heart-burning,  resides,  so  far  as  its  pos¬ 
sessors  are  concerned,  not  in  what  it  is 
but  in  what  they  can  get  in  exchange  for 
it.  Some  small  fraction,  indeed,  they 
may  use  or  enjoy  themselves — a  maker 
of  tooth-brushes,  for  instance,  will,  we 
hope,  use  at  least  one  tooth-brush — but 
the  fraction  in  any  case  is  practically  in- 
hnitesimal  ;  and  we  may  say  broadly, 
without  troubling  ourselves  with  this  ex-' 
ception,  that  this  wealth  is  wealth  only 


in  virtue  of  its  exchangeable  value,  and 
that  in  the  case  of  any  given  commodi¬ 
ties  its  exchangeable  value  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  how  much  wealth  resides  in  it. 

And  this  brings  us  to  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  question,  What  is  it  that  regulates 
its  exchangeable  value  ?  We  have  two 
sets  of  pictures  before  us.  On  the  one 
side  we  have  a  set  of  concrete  incomes 
— a  pyramid  of  beer  barrels,  an  obelisk 
of  soap,  or  so  many  wagon-loads  of  Bi¬ 
bles.  On  the  other,  we  have  what  these 
incomes  buy — corresponding  lots,  com¬ 
posed  variously  of  carriages,  yachts, 
furniture,  jewelry,  libraries,  gorgeous 
dresses,  and  champagne.  We  want  to 
know  what  regulates  the  proportion  be¬ 
tween  these  two  sets  of  objects — why  so 
much  soap  will  exchange'  for  a  three- 
masted  schooner,  and  so  many  barrels 
of  beer  for  an  old  Persian  prayer-carpet, 
or  so  many  Bibles  for  so  much  secular 
literature. 

The  proportion  is  regulated  by  one  or 
other  of  two  distinct  things,  according 
to  the  character  of  the  special  commod¬ 
ities  in  question  ;  for  with  a  certain  ex¬ 
ception,  which  we  need  not  deal  with 
now,  all  commodities,  all  material  ob¬ 
jects  of  desire,  all  these  things  which 
the  wealthy  man  purchases,  belong  to 
one  or  other  of  two  distinct  classes. 
They  are  either  capable  of  being  pro¬ 
duced  in  indefinite  quantities,  or  else 
they  are  not  ;  and  if  they  belong  to  the 
former  class  their  value  will  depend  upon 
one  thing  ;  if  they  belong  to  the  latter 
class,  it  will  depend  upon  another.  A 
few  familiar  examples  will  enable  us  to 
realize  this  vividly. 

A  wealthy  man,  we  will  suppose,  is 
furnishing  a  new  house  in  London,  and 
he  sets  out  one  morning  to  make  certain 
purchases.  He  is  fond  of  rare  books 
and  he  is  fond  of  good  literature  ;  he  is 
fond  of  pretty  things  and  also  fond  of 
curiosities.  He  first  goes  to  his  book¬ 
seller’s,  and  his  eye  is  at  once  caught  by 
a  splendid  facsimile  of  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare.  The  price  is  £10.  Next 
to  this  is  a  facsimile  equally  perfect  of 
an  early  edition  of  Ford  ;  the  price  of 
this  is  £15.  Now  Ford  is  a  worse 
dramatist  than  Shakespeare,  and  his 
book  is  a  smaller  book  ;  yet  still  the 
price  of  it — that  is  to  say,  its  exchange¬ 
able  value— is  greater.  The  reason  is, 
as  the  bookseller  tells  his  customer,  that 
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they  could  count  on  a  sale  for  the 
Shakespeare  of  at  least  a  thousand 
copies,  but  in  the  case  of  the  Ford,  of 
not  more  than  a  hundred  and  hfty. 
Thus,  since  in  the  production  of  a  print¬ 
ed  book  the  average  labor  embodied  in 
each  copy  is  evidently  less  in  proportion 
as  the  copies  are  numerous,  and  greater 
in  proportion  as  they  are  few,  each  copy 
of  Ford  took  to  produce  it  half  as  much 
labor  again  as  each  copy  of  Shakespeare. 

Hence  the  smaller  and  worse  of  the 
two  sets  of  plays  has  half  as  much  value 
again  as  the  larger  and  incomparably 
better  set.  The  customer,  however, 
wants  both  for  his  library,  and  so  he 
buys  both. 

Leaving  his  bookseller,  he  starts  off 
for  Maple’s,  and  there  is  shown  an  ex¬ 
quisite  French  dressing-table.  He  asks 
the  price  ;  he  is  told  it  is  £ioo,  and 
that  it  is  copied  exactly  from  one  made 
for  Madame  du  Barry,  which  is  for  sale 
by  auction  that  very  day  at  Christie’s. 
He  declares  it  is  very  dear,  and  is  at 
once  told  in  return  that  it  was  made  to 
order,  and  would  have  cost  X150  had 
the  firm  not  seen  their  way  to  disposing 
of  nine  others,  and  been  thus  enabled  to 
produce  each  one  of  the  ten  at  £100. 
“  Of  course,”  the  attendant  adds, 
"  were  there  a  larger  sale  for  them,  we 
could  produce  them  for  less  still — per¬ 
haps  for  so  little  as  £60.”  The  cus¬ 
tomer  says,  as  so  many  customers  do, 
”  that  he  will  think  about  it.” 

Leaving  Maple’s,  he  finds  that  the 
mention  of  Christie's  has  excited  his 
imagination,  and  he  resolves  to  pay  a 
visit  to  King  Street.  He  walks,  and  his 
way  takes  him  by  Leicester  Square. 
Somewhere  in  this  neighborhood  he  sees 
fluttering  at  a  door  an  auctioneer’s  cata¬ 
logue,  headed  ”  Rare  and  Valuable 
Books,”  and  a  line  or  two  below  come 
the  words,  /^irst  Folio  of  Shakespeare. 
He  enters  ;  he  presently  finds  himself 
in  the  auction-room.  There  is  a  throng 
of  people  and  an  odd  look  pervading 
them.  He  at  once  perceives  that  there 
is  something  about  to  happen.  A  mo¬ 
ment,  and  the  voice  of  the  auctioneer  is 
audible.  ”  First  folio  of  Shakespeare, 
one  of  the  finest  copies  known,  bought 
in  1870  for  £650.  The  last  bid  is 
£4to.  Is  there  positively  no  advance 
upon  £410  ?  Going — going — ”  and 
there  is  a  murmur  of  several  voices. 


”  Quaritch  has  got  it !”  as  the  hammer 
hovers  uplifted.  Before  it  has  time  to 
fall  a  voice  arrests  it — ”  £420.”  It  is 
the  voice  of  the  new  arrival.  The  ham¬ 
mer  falls  ;  he  has  purchased  the  pre¬ 
cious  volume. 

Arriving  at  Christie’s,  his  experience 
is  in  one  way  similar,  in  another  way 
provokingly  different.  The  historical 
dressing-table  is  not  yet  sold.  His 
eyes  fix  at  once  on  it,  and  in  a  few  min¬ 
utes  he  is  fascinated.  The  copy  at 
Maple’s  was  just  as  well  made,  and  in 
some  ways  in  far  better  condition,  but 
the  very  blemishes  in  the  original  con¬ 
stitute  half  its  charm  for  him.  There 
is  a  date  scratched  by  a  diamond  across 
one  corner  of  the  looking-glass,  where¬ 
by  hangs  a  tale  ;  and  one  of  the  draw¬ 
ers  has  the  disfiguring  mark  of  a  pen¬ 
knife,  made  by  Madame  du  Barry  in 
moments  of  agitation  or  petulance. 
The  result  is,  that  whereas  for  the  copy 
he  could  not  bring  himself  to  offer  £100, 
for  the  original  he  eagerly  runs  the  bid¬ 
ding  up  to  £1,000,  and  he  is  just  con¬ 
gratulating  himself  on  having  acquired 
it  at  that  figure,  when  a  dealer  acting 
for  some  potentate  of  La  France  Juive 
steps  in  at  the  last  and  irresistibly  car¬ 
ries  it  away  from  him. 

Here  is  a  series  of  perfectly  simple  in¬ 
cidents,  each  one  of  which  as  it  hap¬ 
pened  would  seem  natural  and  intelligi¬ 
ble  to  anybody.  Let  us  just  take  the 
trouble  to  draw  from  them  their  general 
economic  meaning.  We  have  had  to  do 
with  five  different  articles  ;  two  reprints 
of  two  rare  old  books,  and  one  repro¬ 
duction  of  a  unique  piece  of  furniture  ; 
an  original  copy  of  one  of  the  old  books, 
and  the  unique  piece  of  furniture  itself. 
It  is  evident  at  a  glance  that  the  first 
three  articles  and  the  last  two  must  de¬ 
pend  for  their  value  on  totally  different 
things.  Let  us  think  of  the  last  two 
first.  At  the  moment  when  the  person 
we  imagined  entered  upon  the  scene  of 
the  book-sale  the  value  of  the  rare  folio 
was  £410.  Had  he  not  happened  to 
enter,  it  would,  for  the  time  at  least, 
have  been  nothing  higher  than  that. 
His  entrance  raised  it  at  once  to  £420. 
So  too  at  Christie’s  the  value  of  the 
dressing-table  would  have  been  £1,000, 
unless  the  agent  of  the  continental 
financier  had  raised  it,  we  will  say,  to 
£1,200.  This  much  then  at  once  is 
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evident  ;  of  these  two  articles,  the 
dressing-table  and  the  first  folio  of 
Shakespeare,  the  value  depends  on  the 
pleasure  they  afford  to  the  purchasers. 
This  pleasure  depends  solely  on  the 
purchaser’s  shifting  tastes  ;  and  the 
articles  themselves  remaining  totally  un¬ 
changed,  their  value  is  constantly  fluc¬ 
tuating,  and  may  fluctuate  with  astonish¬ 
ing  rapidity.  A  book  which  a  farmer’s 
great-grand-aunt  bought  for  los.  6d., 
and  has  for  generations  supported  the 
tea-caddy,  the  farmer  may  discover  by 
some  lucky  accident  to  be  equal  in 
value  now  to  three  whole  years  of  his 
rental.  The  reason  of  this  is  simply  that 
articles  of  this  kind  are  either  unique  or 
rare,  and  no  more  of  them  can  be  made. 
Could  more  of  them  be  made,  then  in 
the  twinkling  of  an  eye  their  value  would 
be  placed  on  a  wholly  different  footing. 
A  wealthy  collector  with  a  taste  for  first 
folios  or  historical  dressing-tables  would 
not  at  an  auction  regulate  his  bids  by 
his  desire  for  the  sacred  pages  or  the 
tantalizing  buhl  or  lacquer-work.  In¬ 
stead  of  weighing  with  himself  how  great 
pleasure  these  things  gave  him,  he  w’ould 
calculate  how  much  it  would  cost  to 
have  others  equal  to  them  made  for  him. 
Thus  if  Maple’s  copy  of  the  dressing- 
table,  and  the  reprint  of  the  Shakespeare 
folio,  had  all  the  associations  and  all  the 
history  of  the  originals,  the  value  of  the 
originals  would  of  necessity  fall  to  the 
value  of  the  facsimiles,  and  depend  not 
on  the  extent  to  which  they  tickle  the 
fancy  of  the  buyer,  but  on  the  circum¬ 
stances  under  which  at  the  time  the  fac¬ 
similes  could  be  made.  In  other  words, 
the  use,  the  attractiveness,  the  beauty, 
or  the  charm  of  an  article  is  the  meas¬ 
ure  of  its  value  only  if  the  article  can¬ 
not  be  made  to  order — in  other  words, 
only  if  it  is  a  rarity. 

But  this  class'  of  articles,  as  its  very 
name  implies,  is  small  and  unimportant 
when  compared  to  a  nation’s  wealth  as 
a  whole  ;  and  its  value  and  importance 
grows  constantly  less  and  less  in  propor¬ 
tion  as  that  wealth  is  more  equally  dis¬ 
tributed.  That  such  is  the  case  we  shall 
see  more  clearly  hereafter  ;  but  it  is 
sufficiently  clear  even  now  that  the  great 
bulk  of  a  nation's  wealth  consists  of 
commoditits  which  are  essentially  not 
rarities,  but  can  be  multiplied  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  demand  for  them.  Such 


commodities  we  have  exemplifled  in  the 
reprints  of  Ford  and  Shakespeare,  and 
the  modern  pieces  of  furniture  at 
Maple’s.  Let  us  now  consider  what  is 
the  measure  of  the  value  of  these. 

In  a  general  way  we  most  of  us  know 
already  ;  and  to  arrive  at  an  accurate 
and  scientifle  explanation  of  the  matter, 
we  need  merely  look  carefully  at  what 
our  commonest  common-sense  tells  us. 
In  the  case  of  the  two  reprints  which  we 
supposed  just  now,  any  one  could  see 
the  reason  why  the  inferior  volume 
should,  in  point  of  value,  be  far  greater 
than  the  superior  ;  and  what  we  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  happened  at  Maple’s  with 
regard  to  the  dressing-table  will  have 
struck  the  reader  as  equally  natural  and 
intelligible.  The  dressing-table  which 
would  have  cost  JC150  had  only  one  been 
made,  costs  actually  £100  as  there  had 
been  orders  for  ten,  because  it  takes  less 
labor  per  table  to  make  ten  tables  than 
one  ;  and  Ford’s  playscost  £i5.whereas 
Shakespeare’s  cost  only  £10,  because  it 
takes  more  labor  per  copy  to  print  a 
hundred  and  fifty  copies  than  a  thou¬ 
sand.  The  same  thing  holds  good  of 
nearly  all  manufactured  commodities. 
The  larger  the  numbers  in  which  they 
are  made,  the  less  labor  sufflees  to  make 
each  one  individually  :  each  one  be¬ 
comes  cheaper.  But  the  number  made 
of  any  given  kind  of  commodity  is  large 
or  small  in  proportion  as  it  is  generally 
useful — in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
people  to  whom  it  gives  help  or  pleas¬ 
ure  ;  and  thus  we  arrive  at  the  following 
broad  fact,  which  at  once  partakes  of 
the  nature  of  a  truism  and  a  paradox  : 
that  of  manufactured  commodities,  es¬ 
pecially  those  manufactured  by  machin¬ 
ery,  the  most  generally  useful  are  the 
least  valuable.  By  and  by  we  may  per¬ 
haps  see  that  utility  affects  value  in  a 
way  somewhat  different  to  what  some 
people  suppose  ;  but  however  that  may 
be,  it  is  at  least  abundantly  plain  that 
the  utility  of  a  commodity  is  not  the 
measure  of  its  value,  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  are  two  quite  distinct  things — that 
they  can  move  and  do  move  in  exactly 
opposite  directions.  I  think  any  one, 
no  matter  how  little  accustomed  to  eco¬ 
nomic  reasoning,  will  be  able  to  realize 
this,  from  the  examples  given,  as  one  of 
the  most  practical  and  homeliest  facts  of 
life.  The  value  of  commodities  will  be 
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detached  in  his  mind  from  their  utility, 
or  their  beauty,  or  any  of  the  feelings  of 
appreciation  which  they  excite  in  him 
personally. 

The  idea  of  value  being  thus  effectu- 
klly  isolated,  we  shall  readily  see  the 
general  force  and  application  of  what, 
as  I  said  just  now,  our  common-sense 
tells  us.  It  tells  us  that  the  value  of  a 
commodity  depends  on  the  work  there  is 
in  it.  The  economists  say,  the  labor 
requisite  to  produee  it ;  but  the  colloquial 
phrase  means  just  the  same,  and  will 
show  us  how  science  and  common-sense 
coincide.  We  have  taken  several  exam¬ 
ples  already,  but  let  us  take  one  more, 
and  a  simpler  one.  W'e  give  a  carpenter 
some  mahogany  and  tell  him  to  make  a 
box  for  us.  To  make  it  he  takes  a  day, 
and,  putting  the  material  out  of  the 
question,  the  value  of  the  box  is  the  cost 
of  that  one  day’s  work.  To  polish  the 
box  will  take  another  day  ;  and  the  value 
of  the  bbx,  if  polished,  is  thus  doubled. 
If  the  making  and  polishing  took  only 
one  day,  not  two,  the  value  of  the  pol¬ 
ished  box  would,  as  is  evident,  be 
halved.  Let  us  suppose  further,  again 
putting  the  material  out  of  the  question, 
that  we  set  the  carpenter  to  make  us  a 
mahogany  chair.  To  make  this  takes 
three  days,  to  polish  it  one.  Thus  the 
value  of  the  polished  chair  is  the  cost  of 
four  days'  work,  or — it  is  in  this  way 
that  I  desire  to  put  the  case — it  is  of  the 
same  value  as  two  polished  boxes,  or 
four  boxes  unpolished.  But  our  illus¬ 
tration  as  yet  is  not  quite  complete. 
Let  us  make  one  supposition  more.  Let 
us  suppose  invented  some  new  set  of 
tools,  which  become  a  part  of  a  carpen¬ 
ter’s  recognized  necessaries,  and  that  by 
their  means  box-making  is  twice  as  quick 
a  process  as  formerly,  while  the  process 
of  chair-making  remains  unchanged- 
What  is  the  state  of  the  case  now  ?  The 
cost  of  a  polished  box  is  the  cost  of  but 
one  day’s  work  ;  that  of  an  unpolished 
box  is  the  cost  of  a  half  day’s  ;  while  a 
chair,  which  in  making  still  takes  four 
days,  is  worth  four  polished  boxes  in¬ 
stead  of  two,  and  eight  unpolished  boxes 
instead  of  four.  Our  illustration  is 
complete  at  last,  or  rather  it  will  be 
when  we  have  qualified  it  as  follows. 
First,  it  is  essential  that  the  new  set  of 
tools  we  have  supposed  be  tools  in  com¬ 
mon  use  among  carpenters  generally  ; 


else,  were  our  carpenter  the  only  person 
possessed  of  them,  the  value  of  his  boxes 
would  be  not  measured  by  his  own  di¬ 
minished  labor,  but  by  the  labor,  wholly 
unchanged  in  quantity,  that  would  be 
expended  in  making  them  by  any  other 
carpenter  we  could  apply  to.  Secondly, 
we  should  possibly  be  not  strictly  cor¬ 
rect  in  our  estimate  that  the  tools,  in 
doubling  the  carpenter’s  efficiency, 
halved  the  value  of  his  boxes  ;  for  the 
tools,  we  may  suppose,  cost  more  than 
those  they  replaced,  and  if  so  their  cost 
will  affect  the  question,  not  much,  in¬ 
deed,  but  somewhat.  The  carpenter 
working  with  his  old  tools,  and  making 
with  them  one  box  a  day,  charged  for 
his  day — or,  in  other  words,  for  his  box 
—  5s.  ;  but  his  new  tools  cost  £i  more 
than  the  old  ones,  and  they  are  worn  out 
in  making  two  hundred  and  forty  boxes. 
Thus,  a  pennyworth  of  tools,  as  it  were, 
is  embodied  in  each  box,  and  adds  to 
the  value  of  the  box  id.,  making  it  2s. 
yd.  instead  of  2s.  6d. 

The  value,  then,  of  commodities  de¬ 
pends  on  the  labor  embodied  in  them,  a 
small  class  only,  which  we  have  called 
rarities,  being  excepted.  Whenever  this 
fact  is  stated  common-sense  apprehends 
it,  and  though  certain  economists  have 
endeavored  to  explain  it  away  by  various 
theories  which  we  need  not  discuss  here, 
all  authorities  now  are  practically  agreed 
as  to  the  truth  of  it.  I  have  particular 
reasons  for  quoting  two  of  the  most  cele¬ 
brated.  “  To  convince  ourselves,”  says 
Ricardo,  as  quoted  with  approval  by 
Mill,  ‘‘  that  this  [labor]  is  the  real 
foundation  of  exchangeable  value,  let  us 
suppose  any  improvement  to  be  made  in 
the  means  of  abridging  labor  in  any 
one  of  the  various  processes  through 
which  raw  cotton  must  pass  before  man¬ 
ufactured  stockings  come  into  the  mar¬ 
ket  to  be  exchanged  for  other  things. 

.  .  .  The  stockings  would  inevitably 
fall  in  value,  and  command  less  of  other 
things.  They  would  fall  because  a  less 
quantity  of  labor  was  necessary  to  their 
production,  and  would  therefore  ex¬ 
change  for  a  smaller  quantity  of  other 
things  in  which  no  such  abridgment  of 
labor  had  been  made.”  Here  is  an¬ 
other  passage.  “  Nature,  by  the  aid  of 
machinery,  adds  to  utilities  by  making 
society  richer  ;  but  the  assistance  which 
it  affords  adds  nothing  to  value y  but  ah 
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ways  makes  the  latter  fall."  Let  us  now 
listen  to  Mill,  “  The  natural  value  of 
some  things  is  a  scarcity  value  ;  but 
most  things  naturally  exchange  for  one 
another  in  the  ratio  of  their  cost  of  pro¬ 
duction.  .  .  .  The  principal  of  them 
\i.e.  elements  of  cost  of  production], 
and  so  much  so  as  to  be  nearly  the  sole, 
are  found  to  be  labor.”  * 

Does  the  reader  think  all  this  discus¬ 
sion  dry  ?  Perhaps  some  readers  will 
think  so.  Others  will  think  it  not  so 
much  dry  as  unnecessary.  "  Why  re¬ 
peat  it?”  they  will  say;  ‘‘we  have 
known  it  since  our  school-days.”  And 
I  myself  should  think  it  dry  and  unnec¬ 
essary  both,  if  it  were  not  for  one  thing. 
This  doctrine  of  value  is  not  merely  the 
respectable  doctrine  of  those  orthodox 
economists  whom  the  propertied  classes 
swear  by  ;  it  is  the  doctrine  also  of  those 
very  men  whose  one  aim,  and  the  end 
of  all  whose  reasoning,  is  to  make  these 
very  classes  cease  altogether  out  of  ex¬ 
istence.  It  is  the  doctrine  of  the  So¬ 
cialists  themselves. 

But  in  saying  this,  I  have  not  said 
enough.  It  is  not  only  one  of  their 
doctrines  out  of  many  it  is  not  merely 
something  they  acquiesce  in,  or  do  not 
dispute.  They  insist  on  it,  they  dwell 
on  it;  they  point  to  it  as  their  primary 
truth — the  sacred  cornerstone  of  the 
new  economic  edifice  ;  and  Ricardo,  the 
writer  who  first  formulated  it,  they  re¬ 
gard  as  the  Newton  or  Bacon  of  modem 
social  science,  and  as  the  real,  though 
wholly  unconscious  father  of  the 
prophesied  revolution  which  is  to 
change  our  life  so  utterly.  For  this 
reason,  what  I  have  just  said  about 
value  should  be  dry  to  nobody  who  has 
not  realized  it  before  ;  while  those  to 
whom  it  has  at  one  time  been  familiar 
will  do  well,  with  a  quickened  and 
practical  interest,  to  think  it  over  very 
carefully  again.  It  is  the  one  egg  out 
of  which,  all  over  the  world,  revolution, 
or  the  spirit  of  revolution,  is  hatching. 
How  this  is,  we  will  now  proceed  to 
see. 

HI. — The  Egg  of  the  Cockatrice. 

In  comparing  the  spirit  of  social  revo¬ 
lution  to  a  cockatrice,  or  a  dragon,  I 

*  What  Mill  says  about  profits  will  be  dis¬ 
cussed  by  and  by. 


am  appealing  no  doubt  to  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  the  wealthier  classes,  whose 
present  mode  of  existence  would  be  cer¬ 
tainly  annihilated  by  its  triumph.  But 
if  any  one  takes  exception  on  this 
ground  to  the  comparison,  I  am  quite 
willing,  provisionally  at  least,  to  invert 
it  ;  and  to  compare  the  spirit  of  revo¬ 
lution  not  to  the  dragon,  but  to  St. 
George.  But  however  this  may  be,  one 
thing  is  clear  enough.  The  aim  of  the 
revolutionist  being  to  redistribute  the 
income  of  the  nations,  the  portion  of 
that  income  which  they  want  to  attack 
and  get  at  is  the  income  of  the  wealthier 
class,  and  that  only  ;  and  their  econom¬ 
ic  theory  subserves  this  purpose  by 
putting,  as  they  believe,  that  income  in 
a  totally  new  light. 

Let  us  turn  again,  then,  to  what  we 
have  already  said  about  incomes— in¬ 
comes  generally  under  the  modern  in¬ 
dustrial  regime.  Primarily  they  consist 
of  piles  of  some  one  commodity,  which 
are  of  good  to  the  possessor  only  be¬ 
cause  he  can  exchange  them  for  other 
commodities  ;  and  he  can  exchange 
them  for  any  others  that  embody  the 
same  amount  of  labor.  Now  of  these 
other  commodities  we  can  at  least  say 
this,  whatever  the  labor  may  be  that 
has  gone  to  make  them,  it  is  not  the 
labor  of  the  man  who  gets  them  in  ex¬ 
change  ;  it  is  the  labor  of  other  men. 
VVe  thus  arrive  at  a  new  definition  of  an 
income  :  a  man  s  income  is  the  amount  of 
work  he  can  get  done  for  him  by  others. 

T'his  is  as  true  of  the  operative  as  it 
is  of  the  richest  mill-owner.  Let  us 
take  the  case  of  a  man  who  does  noth¬ 
ing  all  the  year  but  make  rivets  for 
boilers.  The  rivets  which  he  makes — 
or  rather  a  certain  part  of  them — are  his 
income  in  one  sense  ;  but  we  may  now 
call  them  his  potential  income,  and  this 
potential  income  is  the  embodiment  of 
his  own  labor  ;  but  his  income,  as  he 
enjoys  it,  as  it  supports  him,  is  not  the 
embodiment  of  his  own  labor  at  all.  It 
is  equivalent  to  it  ;  he  gives  the  em¬ 
bodiment  of  his  own  labor  in  exchange 
for  it  ;  but  for  all  that,  it  is  itself  the 
embodiment  of  other’s  men’s  labor,  not 
of  his  own. 

Now  suppose  every  one  worked  equal¬ 
ly  hard  and  well,  and  the  incomes  of  all 
men  were  equal,  the  whole  situation 
would  be,  of  course,  perfectly  simple. 
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John  would  make  fifty  commodities  of 
one  kind  for  fifty  other  people  ;  fifty 
other  people,  each  making  a  different 
commodity,  and  making,  we  will  sup¬ 
pose,  the  same  number  of  them,  would 
each  give  a  commodity  of  his  own  mak¬ 
ing  to  John  ;  each  would  be  working  for 
all,  and  all  for  each.  Labor  would  be 
given  for  labor,  and  the  day's  work  of 
one  man  would  exchange  for  the  day's 
work  of  another  man,  though  this  latter 
might  happen  to  be  composed  not  actu¬ 
ally  of  the  nine  hours'  work  of  one  in¬ 
dividual,  but  of  the  hour's  work  of  nine 
individuals,  or  of  the  minute's  work  of 
five  hundred  and  forty  individuals. 
That  is  to  say,  each  man’s  income 
would  consist  of  the  amount  of  work  he 
could  get  one  other  man  to  do  for  him. 

This  state  of  things,  as  I  say,  would 
be  perfectly  simple  supposing  it  existed  ; 
and  that  is  the  state  of  things  which  the 
Socialists  aim  at  producing.  The  main 
characteristic,  however,  of  society  as  it 
is  at  present  is  not  its  likeness  to  such 
a  state,  but  its  differences  from  it.  Its 
main  characteristic  is  not  that  each  one 
man  who  works  can  get  virtually  one 
man  to  work  for  him,  but  that  there  are 
some  men  each  of  whom  can  get  a 
whole  number  of  men  to  work  for  him, 
and  this  without  himself  doing  any  work  ' 
at  all.  These  are  the  people  we  call  the  ‘ 
wealthy,  or  the  leisured  classes,  or,  to* 
take  a  yet  commoner  phrase,  the  people 
of  independent  means  ;  and  they  are 
wealthy,  leisured,  or  independent  for 
this  sole  reason.  Their  independent 
means  are  the  means  of  getting  other 
men  to  labor  for  them. 

Now  how  have  these  means  this 
property  ?  How  do  they  secure  for  the 
owner  the  labor  of  these  other  men  ? 
For  these  other  men  certainly  do  not 
give  it  for  nothing.  A  part  of  this 
question  we  have  already  answered.  A 
man's  means  we  have  seen  to  be  really 
some  stock  of  articles  or  commodities, 
which  embody  so  much  labor,  and  to 
secure  the  labor  of  these  other  men  we 
speak  of,  the  man  of  means  gives  the 
material  embodiment  of  an  equal  amount 
of  labor,  which  has  in  its  turn  been  pro¬ 
duced  already  by  yet  other  men  again. 
Here  we  come  to  the  point ;  here  the 
battle  begins.  It  begins  with  the  labor 
of  this  last  set  of  laborers.  How  does 
the  man  of  means  acquire  the  result  of 


that  ?  It  is  over  this  question  that  the 
Socialist  parts  company  with  current 
opinion  in  general  and  with  the  ortho¬ 
dox  economist  in  particular,  and  pre¬ 
pares  to  strike  the  man  down  who  has 
up  to  now  been  his  tutor. 

How  does — let  us  ask  the  riddle  once 
more — how  does  the  man  of  means  get 
hold  of  this  labor,  which  forms  his  means 
— this  one  man  get  hold  of  the  labor  of 
these  other  men  ?  Of  course  it  will  be 
said — and  it  is  an  obvious  thing  to  say 
— that  one  man's  labor  may  be  worth 
much  more  than  another  man’s,  that  it 
may,  in  fact,  be  worth  as  much  as  a 
thousand  other  men’s  ;  and  this  point 
we  shall  discuss  in  full  hereafter.  But 
we  are  not  talking  now  of  the  roan  who 
does  any  work  at  all,  or  who  lives  on  a 
salary — no  matter  how  large.  We  are 
talking  of  the  man  who,  whatever  he 
does  or  does  not  do,  gets  an  income 
which  is  wholly  independent  of  any  ex¬ 
ertions  of  his  own.  This  is  the  kind  of 
income  that  Socialism  attacks — this  safe, 
settled,  constant  income,  which  we  so 
comfortably  enjoy  under  the  name  of 
the  profits,  or  the  interest  of  capital. 
Let  us  follow  the  Socialists  in  their 
analysis  and  explanation  of  this. 

A  man,  we  will  say,  has  £20,000  left 
him,  which  he  contrives  to  invest  safely 
at  5  per  cent.  Now  to  invest  it  merely 
means  to  allow  it  to  be  put  into  use,  by 
converting  it  into  the  means  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  the  production  of  some  kind 
of  commodity.  We  will  suppose  in  this 
case  that  the  commodity  is  planks — in 
Other  words,  that  the  man  pats  his 
money  into  a  saw-mili,  and  we  will  sup¬ 
pose — to  make  the  example  as  simple  as 
possible — that  he  takes  over  an  old- 
established  business,  together  with  a  re¬ 
sponsible  manager.  The  mill,  with  the 
machinery,  which  is  worked  by  water¬ 
power,  costs  £10,000  ;  and  there  is  a 
stock  of  timber,  which  will  take  a  year 
to  saw  into  planks,  this  costs  £5,000. 
The  capitalist  thus  far  has  nothing  that 
can  bring  him  an  income.  He  has  done 
nothing  but  change,  as  it  were,  three 
fourths  of  his  capital  from  sovereigns 
into  their  equivalent,  the  mill  and  the 
timber  being  a  species  of  bank-note. 
His  income  only  begins  to  come  in  to 
him  on  his  beginning  to  spend  the  £5,- 
000  yet  remaining.  With  this  he  hires 
for  a  year  the  men  who  set  the  concern 
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in  motion,  namely,  the  manager,  and 
the  mill-hands  ;  and  now  we  have  the 
whole  business  under  weigh. 

It  goes  on  for  a  year,  and  with  what 
result  ?  We  know  this  already.  We 
have  stated  it  already  in  every-day 
language  when  we  said  our  capitalist  had 
£20,000,  and  had  invested  it  at  5  per 
cent.  This  means,  as  we  all  know,  that 
at  the  end  of  the  year  he  will  still  be  in 
possession  of  his  £20,000,  and  he  will 
also  have  had  an  income  of  £1,000  as 
well  ;  or  let  us  suppose  that  he  has,  as 
he  might  do,  saved  this  income,  and  he 
will  have  in  his  possession  as  he  starts 
on  his  second  year  £21,000. 

Now  the  point  on  which  the  Socialists 
wish  to  fix  our  attention  is,  how  does 
this  extra  £1,000  come  in  ?  As  to  the 
original  £20,000,  they  say,  he  has  a 
perfect  right  to  that,  and  there  is  no 
mystery  about  how  he  retains  the  whole 
of  it.  As  to  the  mill,  there  it  stands  ; 
he  still  has  it,  and  it  still  represents  what 
he  gave  for  it,  only  deducting,  say,  10 
per  cent,  for  wear.  It  is  worth  £9,000 
instead  of  £10,000.  Then  there  is  the 
timber,  he  gave  £5,000  for  that ;  but 
that  has  been  sold  in  the  shape  of  planks 
at  a  largely  increased  price,  and  the  first 
result  of  this  sale  has  been  that  there  is 
another  £5,000  of  similar  timber  in  its 
place — the  raw  material  of  the  coming 
year’s  operations.  Now  that  increased 
price,  say  the  Socialists,  must  evidently 
cover  the  depreciation  of  the  mill  and 
the  machinery.  The  timber  in  being  cut 
into  planks  has  worn  out  £1,000  worth 
of  property,  so  that  since  the  timber  cosi 
£5,000  the  planks  must  sell  for  at  least 
£6,000.  As  a  fact,  it  will,  of  course, 
sell  for  more  ;  but  let  us  first  realize  that 
it  will  at  least  sell  for  as  much,  and  that 
the  raw  material  will,  at  the  end  of  the 
year,  not  only  have  replaced  itself,  but 
have  made  good  any  loss  or  damage  it 
has  caused. 

Here,  then,  out  of  the  capitalist’s 
£20,000  we  have  £15,000  fully  account¬ 
ed  for  already.  He  has  his  mill  and  his 
timber  just  as  he  had  at  starting,  worth 
— as  they  were  a  year  ago — £15,000, 
neither  more  nor  less.  We  have  only 
now  to  deal  with  the  £5,000  which  he 
spent  in  the  wages  of  his  manager  and 
the  laborers,  and  the  £1,000  which  con¬ 
stitutes  his  profit,  his  interest,  or  his  in¬ 
crease.  We  have  to  account  for  his  hav¬ 


ing  £21,000 — £6,000  in  addition  to  this 
£15,000 — and  we  see  at  once  that  this 
can  only  come  from  the  selling  price  of 
the  planks  being  £6,000  more  than  we 
have  already  reckoned  it.  The  mate¬ 
rial,  which  in  the  form  of  timber  was 
bought  for  £5,000,  sells  in  the  form  of 
planks  for  £12,000,  and  somewhere  and 
somehow  out  of  that  increased  value,  the 
5  per  cent,  interest  of  the  capitalist  is 
bound  to  come.  The  manufactured 
goods  have  a  value  of  £7,000  more  than 
the  raw  material.  What  gives  them  that 
increased  value  ? 

Part  of  it — £1,000 — comes,  as  we  have 
seen,  from  the  machinery,  which  has 
been  worn  out,  and  which  has  embedded 
itself,  so  to  speak,  in  the  planks,  as  the 
carpenter’s  tools,  which  were  worn  out 
in  box-making,  embedded  themselves  in 
his  boxes.  But  now  as  to  the  remaining 
£6,000,  what  has  that  been  caused  by  ? 
It  has  been  caused  by  labor — not  by  the 
mill  and  machinery,*  but  by  the  labor 
of  the  mill-hands.  Their  labor,  ex¬ 
pended  in  converting  the  wood  into 
planks,  has  imparted  to  it  this  additional 
£6,000  worth  of  value.  Now,  say  the 
Socialists,  we  see  how  the  capitalist  gets 
his  income.  The  laborers  have  given 
him  £6,000  in  planks,  and  he  in  return 
gives  them  back  £5,000.  That  is  to 
say,  his  interest,  his  income,  is  a  kind 
of  clipping  off  their  labor.  It  arises 
solely  from  labor  being  under-paid. 

The  general  idea  is  that  it  arises  some¬ 
how  from  the  increased  productivity — 
the  increased  power  that  the  machinery 
has  given  to  the  labor ;  but  the  Social¬ 
ists  at  once  refer  us  to  our  own  com¬ 
mon-sense  and  to  the  formulated  doc¬ 
trines  of  Ricardo,  which  tell  us  that  this 
increased  productivity  cheapens  the 
commodities  in  proportion  as  it  adds  to 
their  numbers,  and  leaves  the  value  of 
the  aggregate  just  the  same.  Once 

*  It  may,  perhaps,  help  the  reader  to  vary 
the  case  by  supposing  that  £15,000,  viz.,  the 
mill  and  the  first  year’s  wages,  have  been  sup¬ 
plied  by  one  capitalist,  and  the  £5,000  worth 
of  timber  by  another.  This  last  man  has  the 
timber  which  he  might  presumably  turn  into 
£5,000  at  once.  Instead,  he  hands  it  over  to 
his  friend,  and  his  friend  in  a  year’s  time  gives 
it  all  back  to  him  in  the  shape  of  similar  tim¬ 
ber,  and  £250  as  well.  The  owner  of  the  tim¬ 
ber  the  Socialists  would  say,  evidently  does 
not  get  this  £250  from  the  machinery,  for  he 
does  not  own  it ;  his  partner  steals  it  foi  him 
out  of  the  labor  of  the  men  employed. 
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again,  to  illustrate  their  meaning,  let  us 
suppose  a  seamstress  hired  in  a  private 
house,  to  hem  tablecloths  for  seven 
days.  She  gets,  we  will  say,  two  shil¬ 
lings  a  day.  The  first  day  she  uses  her 
fingers.  She  wanted  a  sewing-machine  ; 
but  there  is  not  one  available.  The 
second  day,  however,  a  sewing-machine 
is  discovered.  The  seamstress  is  de¬ 
lighted  ;  her  work  grows  less  irksome 
and,  in  addition,  she  hems  in  a  day  not 
two  tablecloths,  but  twenty.  But  her 
wages  are  not  raised  ;  the  hemming  of 
each  tablecloth  becomes  cheaper. 

The  same,  say  the  Socialists,  is  the 
case  with  the  saw-mill ;  and  in  such  a 
mill  is  the  image  of  all  capital,  in  so  far 
as  it  increases  the  productive  powers  of 
labor.  It  yields  interest,  profit,  wealth, . 
income  to  the  leisured  classes  ;  it  main¬ 
tains,  it  creates  the  leisured  classes  sole¬ 
ly  for  this  reason  :  that  all  production, 
or  nearly  all,  has  now  to  be  accomplished 
by  the  use  of  such  capital.  Capital,  in 
fact,  is  but  another  word  for  the  neces¬ 
sary  tools  of  labor.  Labor  must  use 
these  tools  or  none.  The  laboring  classes 
must  use  these  tools  or  starve.  They 
might  as  well  be  without  their  heads  or 
legs  as  without  these  tools.  And  the 
existence  of  a  wealthy  class,  according 
to  the  Socialists,  means  this  :  that  a  cer¬ 
tain  minority,  by  their  organized  action, 
the  historical  course  of  which  is  most 
clearly  traceable,  has  contrived  to 
monopolize  these  tools.  It  has  un¬ 
screwed  the  laborers’  hands  and  legs, 
and  has  got  them  into  its  keeping,  and 
only  gives  them  back,  or  rather  lends 
them  to  the  mutilated  frames,  on  condi¬ 
tion  that  a  part  of  what  is  produced  by 
them  be  given  to  it,  in  order  to  maintain 
it  in  idleness. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  the  social  changes  which,  sup¬ 
posing  this  theory  to  be  true,  must  re¬ 
sult  inevitably,  even  if  gradually,  from 
a  growing  and  intelligent  recognition  of 
it.  The  basis  of  property  and  the  exist¬ 
ing  distribution  of  wealth  will  be  seen  in 
that  case  to  have  no  connection  with  the 
necessary  conditions  of  production,  but 
to  rest  solely  on  the  fact  that  power  for 
historical  reasons  has  been  centred  in  a 
few  hands.  This  power,  which  was 
once  in  the  hands  of  the  few.  is  grad¬ 
ually,  as  Democracy  progresses,  being 
lodged  in  the  many  ;  and  the  many  will 


use  this  power  exactly  as  the  few  used 
it — to  possess  themselves  of  capital,  or, 
in  other  words,  the  necessaries  of  pro¬ 
duction,  or,  again  in  other  words,  of 
their  own  legs  and  hands.  There  will 
be  only  this  difference  :  just  as  the  few 
were  only  an  unrecognized  oligarchy, 
holding  capital  as  a  group  or  cabal  of 
individuals,  the  many  will  hold  capital 
in  their  corporate  capacity  as  the  State. 
The  State  will  become  a  national  co¬ 
operative  company,  manufacturing  and 
selling  as  many  things  as  are  sold  by 
Mr.  Whitcley,  and  the  only  way  in  which 
the  citizens  will  receive  their  incomes 
will  be  as  employes  of  this  company,  in 
which  each  is  a  shareholder. 

I  merely,  however,  mention  this  con¬ 
structive  conclusion  here  in  order  to  add 
clearness  to  the  account  I  have  been  giv¬ 
ing  of  the  Socialistic  analysis  of  profit 
or  interest,  or  the  present  incomes  of 
the  wealthy,  the  leisured,  the  propertied 
classes.  All  such  income  is  declared  by 
the  Socialistic  society  to  be  the  withheld 
price  of  labor,  and  to  have  all  the  na¬ 
ture,  if  not  the  guilt,  of  robbery.  It  is 
this  doctrine  of  value  and  of  profit  that 
I  purpose  to  examine  at  length  in  com¬ 
ing  numbers  of  this  Review  :  and  that 
it  needs  to  be  examined,  and  either  re¬ 
futed  or  else  accepted,  is  a  fact  which 
grows  clearer  the  more  we  think  about 
it.  At  present  the  non-Socialistic  econ¬ 
omists  have  certainly  not  refuted  it  ; 
they  have  hardly  even  met  it.  Bastiat's 
theory  of  interest  no  doubt  appears  to 
be  a  refutation,  and,  had  Bastiat  been 
able  to  formulate  all  that  I  suspect  was 
in  his  mind,  he  might  have  been  success¬ 
ful.  But,  as  stated  by  himself,  it  is  ut¬ 
terly  incomplete,  and  has  consequently 
been  itself  refuted  over  and  over  again. 
As  for  the  theory  of  which  Mill  is  the 
most  popular  and  best  known  exponent 
in  England,  this,  as  Mill  states  it,*  is 
not  only  incomplete,  but  feeble  and  in- 

*  Thus  in  Book  III.,  chap,  iv.,  of  Principles 
of  Political  Economy,  he  says  that  in  the  cost 
of  production  the  principal  element,  “  so  much 
so  as  to  be  nearly  the  sole,  we  find  to  be  labor." 
In  chap.  vi.  of  the  same  book,  he  says,  “  the 
effect  of  the  other  element  (which  includes 
profit)  is  smaller,  but  none  of  them  insignifi¬ 
cant  "  Further  on  he  adds  that  it  is  necessary 
to  recollect  that  his  reasoning  presupposes  *'  a 
system  of  production  carried  on  only  by  capi¬ 
talists  for  profit.”  Otherwise,  he  hints  that  his 
"  theorems"  might  "  require  modification." 
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consistent,  in  spite  of  the  many  truths 
and  much  acute  reasoning  embodied  in 
it  ;  and  that  no  writer  of  any  other 
school  has  as  yet  done  what  Mill  failed 
to  do,  is  forcibly  attested  by  the  latest 
contribution  of  any  importance  that  has 
been  made  in  this  country  to  the  study 
of  economic  science  —  I  mean  The 
Groundwork  of  Eeonomus,  by  Mr.  S.  C. 
Devas,  of  which  as  yet  the  first  volume 
only  has  appeared.  Now  Mr.  Devas, 
whatever  his  own  views  may  be,  is  at  all 
events  a  most  comprehensive  scholar  ; 
he  has  ransacked  the  whole  range  of 
economic  literature,  and,  as  the  results 
of  his  studies,  he  declares  with  the  ut* 
most  emphasis  that,  apart  from  a  belief 
in  the  will  of  God,  who  has  ordained 
that  one  part  of  mankind  shall  work  for 
the  other  part — that,  apart  from  this 
theological  belief,  there  is  no  way  of  re¬ 
futing  the  fundamental  theory  of  the  So¬ 
cialists,  and  that  certainly  no  econoiiHst 


has  as  yet  refuted  it.*  For  this  reason 
I  think  a  refutation  of  it,  if  such  is  pos¬ 
sible,  will  have  a  value  far  beyond  a  mere 
negative  victory.  It  will  necessarily  call 
our  attention  to  a  number  of  facts  and 
principles  which  the  orthodox  econo¬ 
mists  have  either  failed  to  notice  at  all, 
or  whose  full  importance  they  have  failed 
to  explain  or  to  appreciate. 

Meanwhile  I  have,  I  trust,  given  the 
reader  a  clear  idea  of  what  a  recent  So¬ 
cialist  writer  truly  declares  to  be  the 
mother  idea  of  Socialism — the  theory  of 
profits  da’eloped  by  Karl  Marx,  from 
Ricardo,  and  the  odious  light  in  which 
property  is  thereby  placed.  This  theory 
is  at  the  back  of  every  revolutionary  ^ 
movement  which  is  menacing  society  in 
England,  on  the  Continent,  or  in  Amer¬ 
ica.  This  theory  is  the  gospel,  in  every 
case,  of  the  leaders.  There  are  few 
points  on  which  it  is  more  incumbent  on 
us  to  meditate. — Fortnightly  Review. 
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“  There  is  a  growing  tendency  now¬ 
adays  for  women  to  unsex  themselves 
— that  is,  to  crowd  into  occupations 
which  have  up  to  late  years  been  occu¬ 
pied  exclusively  by  men.”  “  If  women 
usurp  occupations  originally  intended 
for  the  other  sex,  what  about  the  men 
who  are  thrown  out  ?  for  it  is  very  cer¬ 
tain  there  is  not  room  for  both.” 

This  is  the  fallacious  popular  idea. 
What  has  really  happened,  is  that 
through  the  changes  of  civilization  men 
have  usurped  the  occupation  of  women 
in  eighteen  great  industries,  and,  as 
there  is  not  room  for  both,  it  is  the 
weaker  sex  who  have  been  crowded  out 
of  occupation.  From  the  earliest  times 
until  the  introduction  of  machinery  the 
work  of  the  world  was  performed  by  fe¬ 
males  in  the  following  manufactures  : — 


F*od  InJtuiriet. 

1.  Bakers. 

2.  Brewers. 

3.  Drysalters. 

4.  Butter-makers. 

5.  Cheese-makers. 

6.  Confectioners. 

7.  Jam  and  Pickle 

makers. 


CMkinf  Induttritt. 

8.  Spinners. 

9.  Weavers. 

10.  Dyers. 

tr.  Stocking-makers. 

12.  Lace- makers. 

13.  Embroiderers. 


MUcellantout  Induitries. 

14.  Sellers  in  markets. 

15.  Perfumers. 

16.  Chandlers. 

17.  Soap  manufacturers. 

i3.  Midwives. 

It  is  impossible  to  turn  back  the 
wheels  of  time,  even  if  it  were  desirable 
to  do  so,  but,  by  losing  the  monopoly  of 
all  the  above  mentioned  employments, 
the  whole  female  sex  have  been  depiived 
of  the  power  of  making  money,  with  its 
consequent  right  of  being  a  man’s  real 
”  helpmeet”  and  a  truly  invaluable  co- 
operator  in  the  stern  battle  of  life.  A 
woman  in  these  days  has  less  means  of 
gaining  a  living  if  unmarried,  and  is  a 
burden  instead  of  a  help  to  her  husband 
should  she  have  one.  It  is  this  sense 
of  the  falseness  of  their  position — pushed 
out  of  their  legitimate  place  and  work  in 
the  world — which  causes  the  sex  to 
”  shriek”  and  revolt  against  man. 

The  question  is  misunderstood  ; 
women  have  not  become  manly,  but  men 
have  become  effeminate.  In  conse- 

•  Groundwork  of  Economies,  by  C.  S.  Devas, 
vol.  i.,  pp.  543,  544- 
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qucnce  of  all  their  time-immemorial  em¬ 
ployments  having  been  gradually  taken 
from  them,  women  in  this  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury  are  absolutely  driven  to  seek  some 
outlet  for  their  energies,  or  necessities, 
in  new  lines  of  work.  The  change  has 
been  so  silent  and  unperceived  that  it  is 
doubtful  if  it  is  generally  known,  and 
certainly  was  never  planned  purposely  to 
injure  women  ;  rather  the  reverse,  it  was 
intended  that  they  should  be  benefited 
thereby.  While  from  the  alterations  in 
our  social  system,  all  household  and  es¬ 
sentially  women’s  trades  are  carried  on 
by  men,  women  have  received  as  a  sub¬ 
stitute  a  few  ill-paid  clerkships,  and 
precarious  employments  such  as  art- 
needlework  or  china-painting,  which  are 
now  offered  to  them  as  their  true  voca¬ 
tion. 

There  is  reason  to  think  that  the 
women  of  twenty  years  ago  were  clev¬ 
erer  than  the  present  race.  No  fool 
could  carry  in  her  head  the  knowledge 
of  at  least  some  fourteen  trades,  any  of 
which  would  fail  unless  accurately  per¬ 
formed.  Even  to  bake,  to  brew,  to 
cook,  spin,  and  iron  (to  do  these  ill  was 
to  gain  the  contempt  of  the  world)  re¬ 
quired  more  brain-power  than  our  so- 
called  modern  culture,  comprising  in¬ 
ferior  music,  worse  water-color  painting, 
(ierman  and  French  never  more  than 
half-learned,  and  then  forgotten.  There 
were  idle  and  stupid  women  then  as 
now,  but  their  failings  were  open  to  all, 
and  brought  them  the  scorn  of  their 
neighbors. 

Many  men  who  are  otherwise  intelli¬ 
gent  prefer  marrying  a  stupid  woman  if 
she  is  only  pretty,  thinking  such  an  in¬ 
dividual  will  be  a  submissive  wife,  or, 
believing  himself  to  be  in  love  with  her, 
he  is  blind  to  her  faults.  All  this  might 
be  a  pure  matter  of  taste,  some  people 
liking  a  rose  tint,  others  preferring 
azure.  But  to  the  world  the  matter 
does  not  end  there ;  a  stupid,  idle 
mother  invariably  produces  a  child  who 
resembles  her,  and  the  race  degenerates. 
Without  fail  an  able  man  has  had  an 
able  mother,  while  with  the  male  sex 
the  reverse  is  the  case  :  clever  men  rare¬ 
ly  have  clever  sons. 

Women  as  Spinners. 

A  hundred  years  ago  in  every  rank 
women  earned  money  ;  the  ladies  of 


county  families  as  delineated  in  the  pic¬ 
tures  of  social  life  drawn  by  Smollett 
and  Fielding,  used  to  supplement  their 
incomes  by  sending  blankets  and  hose 
to  the  local  fairs,  these  things  having 
been  spun  or  knit  by  themselves  and 
their  maids  during  the  long  winter  even¬ 
ings.  In  the  farming  class,  and  among 
nearly  all  others,"  homespun’’  was  the 
universal  wear.  In  this  matter  of  spin¬ 
ning  alone  (looked  upon  by  our  fore¬ 
fathers  and  the  ancient  world  as  a 
woman’s  hereditary  vocation),  females 
of  every  rank  found  a  scope  for  their 
talent  and  industry,  and  the  power  of 
earning  something.  The  legal  term  for 
an  unmarried  woman  is  still  "  spinster.’’ 

A  hundred  years  ago  a  man  would 
have  rendered  himself  supremely  ridicu¬ 
lous  by  meddling  with  the  spindle  and 
distaff.  Now,  while  a  female  no  longer 
spins,  some  lord  of  the  creation,  by  be¬ 
coming  a  "  cotton-spinner’’  or  a  "  wool- 
spinner, ’’  or  following  some  other 
womanly  industry,  such  as  brewing, 
makes  himself  a  man  of  fortune,  and 
possibly  is  created  a  peer  of  the  realm. 
Women’s  work  is  now  done  on  a  large 
scale  to  the  advantage  of  the  male  capi¬ 
talist,  and  possibly  for  the  good  of  so¬ 
ciety,  but  still  at  the  ruin  of  women- 
workers,  and  also,  to  a  great  extent,  to 
the  destruction  of  the  happiness  of  do¬ 
mestic  life.  W’omen  a  hundred  years 
ago  were  more  respected,  because  they 
were  absolutely  indispensable  in  the 
social  polity  as  producers  of  the  articles 
of  daily  requirement.  Some  writers  of 
the  present  day  proclaim  that  it  is  a 
woman’s  sole,  first  duty  to  "charm." 
Now  we  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that 
beauty  and  fine  clothes  had  less  power 
of  glamory  then  than  now.  But  manly 
love  in  those  days  was  supported  by  a 
warm  dash  of  gratitude,  possibly  mingled 
with  esteem.  When  the  husband,  the 
son,  the  lover,  depended  upon  some 
beautiful  one  for  the  coat  on  his  back, 
the  hose  on  his  feet,  the  beer  he  drank, 
and  the  bread,  butter,  and  bacon  he  ate, 
doubtless  he  then  admired  the  charms  of 
his  partner,  but  he  respected  still  more 
female  capacity  from  which  he  obtained 
money  and  the  necessaries  of  his  life. 

Of  course,  machinery  makes  materials 
cheaper  than  in  former  times.  A  ma¬ 
chine  can  produce  as  much  cloth  for 
sixpence  as  a  woman  used  to  get  six 
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shillings  for  making.  Still,  the  argument 
remains,  the  woman  got  the  money,  and 
against  the  present  lower  price  of  ma¬ 
terials  the  female-made  “  homespun" 
was  not  ‘‘  shoddy  it  lasted  for  years, 
and  therefore  was  cheaper  in  the  end. 

It  is  true  that  in  the  spinning  industry 
many  women  and  girls  are  still  em¬ 
ployed,  but  the  position  of  a  mill  or 
factory-hand  is  not  an  enviable  one.  In 
old  times  all  females  spun  before  their 
own  hearths  with  their  children  playing 
round  them.  Now,  employment  in  this 
branch  is  utterly  destructive  to  domestic 
life.  The  children  of  "  women  hands” 
in  great  workshops  are  farmed  out,  with 
disastrous  results.  The  mortality 
among  them  is  70  per  cent.,  and  those 
who  survive  are  but  miserable  specimens 
of  humanity,  mentally  and  physically. 
As  these  women  earn  from  six  to  twelve 
shillings  a  week  (hardly  ever  more),  they 
sacrifice  their  offspring  and  their  highest 
instincts  at  a  very  low  figure.  As  to 
women  going  into  these  mills  in  prefer¬ 
ence  10  remaining  at  home,  they  have  to 
choose  between  earning  something  for 
themselves  or  dying  of  starvation  ;  their 
husbands’  wages  are  insufficient  to  sup¬ 
port  them,  and  in  many  cases  a  male 
mill-hand  refuses  to  maintain  his  women- 
kind,  ithe  sentiment  being  exceedingly 
common  among  the  lower  orders,  "  I 
ain’t  a-going  to  give  a  woman  half  my 
victuals  to  cook  the  other  half  for  me.’’ 

There  are  three  millions  of  women 
earning  wages  in  various  trades  and  in¬ 
dustries  in  England  and  Wales.  It  may 
be  taken  for  granted  that  very,  very  few 
of  these  receive  twenty  shillings  per 
week,  for  women,  as  a  body,  are  com¬ 
pelled  to  accept  starvation  wages.  In 
all  trades  where  men  and  women  work 
together,  the  latter  ought  to  be  encour¬ 
aged  to  join  Trades  Unions.  This  is 
done  in  France.  .At  present  there  are 
about  fourteen  Women’s  Trades  Unions 
in  England,  got  up  and  worked  by  fe¬ 
males  ;  but  the  movement  is  yet  in  its 
infancy.  Then,  again,  no  married  or 
other  woman  with  an  infant  under  two 
years  of  age  should  be  admitted  as  a 
mill-hand,  or  carry  on  any  employment 
away  from  her  home.  Nature  has 
created  infancy  so  helpless,  that  the  care 
of  a  young  child  is  quite  work  enough 
for  one  individual.  In  these  days  cer- 
Nxw  Sbribs.— VoL.  XLV.,  No.  5 


tain  classes  marry,  especially  mill-hands, 
trusting,  not  to  what  the  man  earns,  but 
counting  upon  what  the  wife  will  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  general  purse.  If  such  a 
rule  has  the  effect  of  decreasing  the 
population,  or  increasing  it,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  say.  The  child  neglected 
from  birth  by  its  mother  rarely  grows 
up  at  all  ;  or,  if  it  lives,  it  becomes  a 
bad  citizen,  being  equally  miserable  and 
stunted  in  mind  and  body.  But  to  turn 
to  some  of  the  other  industries  which 
time  has  drifted  away  from  the  female 
sex. 

IVonien  as  Bakers. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  world  at  large  or 
family  life  in  particular,  has  benefited 
by  the  trade  of  baking  having  been  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  women. 

As  far  as  is  practicable,  all  house¬ 
holds  should  return  to  the  practice  of 
making  their  own  bread.  It  is  the  staff 
of  life,  it  is  the  main  food  of  children, 
and  therefore  cannot  be  had  too  pure 
and  wholesome.  Bakers’  profits  are  out 
of  all  proportion  to  the  price  of  flour  ; 
and,  if  this  time-honored  custom  were 
re-established,  bread  would  be  not  only 
cheaper,  but  better.  In  the  matter  of 
bread-making,  as  Englishmen  are  but 
very  rarely  bakers,  and  women  have 
given  up  the  art,  the  trade  has  drifted 
into  the  hands  of  German  bakers.  Now 
bread-making  is  a  time-immemorial 
woman’s  trade,  and  in  these  days,  when 
females  cannot  get  work,  it  would  be 
well  if  this  branch  could  by  some  organ¬ 
ization  be  got  back  to  them.  In  early 
English  history  the  bakers  were  all  wom¬ 
en,  and  certain  laws  were  passed  con¬ 
cerning  their  misdemeanors,  including 
the  punishment  of  the  cutty-stool. 

Women  as  Brewers. 

Also,  if  as  a  nation  we  must  drink 
beer,  let  it  be  as  wholesome  as  possible. 

Let  our  women  brew  the  beer,  and 
then  our  men  would  not  be  poisoned  by 
the  villainous  compound  sold  by  the 
publican.  If  brewing  beer  is  worthy  of 
a  peerage,  give  a  few  coronets  to  the 
women  who  can  produce  the  best  home¬ 
brewed.  In  America  spruce-beer,  home¬ 
made,  is  largely  consumed,  while  Ger¬ 
man  households  brew  their  white  beer. 
At  the  Health  Exhibition  a  prize  for  the 
best  beer  was  obtained  by  a  lady. 
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Women  as  Lace-makers  and  Embroid¬ 
erers. 

That  men  should  have  taken  to  be 
lace-makers  and  embroiderers  on  a  large 
scale  is  a  great  misfortune.  As  the  poor 
man  is  demoralized  by  the  public-house 
and  bad  beer,  so  are  poor  women  by 
these  wholesale  manufacturers  of  cheap 
finery,  who  pander  to  a  love  of  tawdry 
splendor,  the  bane  of  our  national  char¬ 
acter.  When  women  made  their  own 
lace  and  embroidered  their  own  gar¬ 
ments,  the  work  of  their  hands  lasted  a 
lifetime,  and  was  highly  esteemed  and, 
if  disposed  of,  also  highly  paid  for. 

Women  as  Sellers  in  Markets. 

It  is  also  a  great  pity  that  women  no 
longer  sell  in  our  markets.  This  is  pre¬ 
eminently  the  want  of  the  day.  The 
producer  and  consumer  are  equally  injur¬ 
ed,  while  the  middle-men  make  organ¬ 
ized  “  rings,”  by  which  all  the  necessa¬ 
ries  of  life  are  rendered  preposterously 
dear. 

A  woman  still  is  often  a  producer,  but 
she  is  always  a  consumer,  though  rarely 
is  she  a  market-seller,  the  line  of  life  in 
which  money  is  made.  It  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  if  there  were  free  mar¬ 
kets  in  the  neighborhood  of  all  large 
railway  stations.  In  these  markets  farm 
and  dairy  produce — especially  milk  and 
butter — should  be  retailed  by  women  at 
a  trifling  advance  upon  the  wholesale 
price.  The  woman  producer  and  the 
woman  consumer  might  then  have  fair 
play. 

Women  as  Dairy- Farmers. 

Now  upon  the  subject  of  the  milk  and 
butter  and  cheese  trade,  women  are  and 
always  have  been  good  dairy-farmers. 
Butter  and  cheese  making  and  poultry¬ 
raising  are  essentially  woman's  work, 
suitable  to  females  from  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  rank.  It  seems  most  deplor¬ 
able  that  poultry-farming  and  dairy-work 
is  drifting,  not  only  out  of  the  hands  of 
our  women,  but  of  our  nation.  Men 
cannot  either  make  butter  or  raise  poul¬ 
try  successfully.  This  work  has  gradu¬ 
ally  passed  away  from  the  hands  of  Eng¬ 
lish  women  into  those  of  the  females  of 
other  lands.  T'he  neglect  of  the  farm¬ 
ing  interest  brings  about  this  gigantic 
national  evil. 

The  price  of  milk  and  butter,  both  in 
town  and  country,  is  such  that  it  is 


simply  prohibited  to  the  masses.  When 
milk  is  fourpence  per  quart,  and  butter 
even  a  shilling  per  pound,  they  cannot 
be  used  in  sufficient  quantities  to  be¬ 
come  the  staple  articles  of  diet  for  chil¬ 
dren.  Now  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
almost  all  the  little  ones  in  towns,  and 
even  in  the  country,  are  greatly  stinted 
of  milk  and  butter,  or  virtually  brought 
up  without  them,  the  result  being  an 
enormous  infant  mortality — added  to 
which,  life-long  bad  health,  indigestion, 
etc.,  to  those  who  survive.  Forty  per 
cent,  of  children  die  under  five  years  of 
age.  Milk  is  the  food  of  babes,  and 
they  perish  without  the  sustenance  which 
nature  has  created  for  them,  and  which 
the  stupidity  of  our  social  system  pre¬ 
vents  their  obtaining.  The  sooner  the 
Conservative  Party,  who,  more  or  less, 
represent  the  landed  interest,  by  personal 
influence,  money,  and  work,  raise  the 
farming  industry  to  its  former  impor¬ 
tance,  and  by  example  and  precept  en¬ 
courage  women  farmers,  so  much  the 
better  for  the  prosperity  of  our  people, 
especially  of  our  children.* 

It  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  the 
ideal  existence  of  a  wife  and  mother  is 
an  agricultural  one.  To  this  day  the  wife 
and  children  of  even  a  farm-laborer,  on 
fifteen  shillings  a  week,  are  better  oft 
than  the  family  of  an  artisan  who  earns 
two  pounds  weekly  in  a  town.  The  la¬ 
borer’s  family  have  a  house  to  them¬ 
selves,  purer  air,  and  better  food, 
inclusive  of  home-made  bread  and 
home-cured  bacon,  while  their  cottage- 
garden  provides  them  with  vegetables 
and  fruit.  Poverty  is,  or  may  be.  shorn 
of  many  of  its  horrors  in  village  life. 

ITomen  as  Midwwes. 

One  of  the  so-called  reformations  of 
the  last  seventy  years  is  the  indelicate 
and  uncalled-for  institution  of  male  mid¬ 
wives.  Mtn  have  put  themselves  where 
they  are  not  wanted,  and  do  a  great  deal 
of  mischief.  If  there  has  been  any  ad¬ 
vance  of  science  in  this  branch  of  medi¬ 
cal  treatment,  then  properly -qualified 
women-doctors  should  attend  upon  their 
own  sex.  The  human  race  is  known 
to  have  come  into  the  world  for  four 

*  Pharaoh  of  old  required  bricks  without 
straw,  but  the  rrineteenth  century  demands  of 
women  the  hopeless  task  of  rearing  children 
without  milk. 
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thousand  years  without  the  assistance  of 
male  practitioners,  and  surely  women 
are  still  quite  able  to  carry  on  what  is, 
and  ever  has  been,  a  woman’s  work. 

This  custom  of  employing  a  man  in 
such  cases  only  came  in  during  the  last 
seventy  years.  The  Princess  Charlotte 
of  Wales  was  one  of  the  first  to  employ 
a  male-midwife.  She  died — possibly  in 
consequence.  To  this  day  the  poor  who 
cannot  pay  for  this  doubtful  luxury  do 
not  indulge  in  it,  even  in  England,  while 
the  whole  Eastern  world,  and  the  greater 
part  of  Europe,  look  upon  a  man  attend¬ 
ing  a  sick  woman  as  indelicate  to  the 
last  degree,  and  most  women  echo  the 
sentiment.  Let  this  line  of  life — mid¬ 
wifery — be  left  solely  to  qualified  female 
doctors. 

The  Trade  of  Afarriage. 

The  usual  retort,  when  women  com¬ 
plain  of  want  of  remunerative  employ- 
merU,  is  that  they  should  not  work,  but 
find  men  to  support  them.  As  there  are 
five  hundred  tlicusand  more  women  than 
men  in  England,  it  is  obviously  impos¬ 
sible  that  every  woman  should  have  a 
husband.  This  state  of  things  is  as  bad 
in  Germany  also.  The  preponderance 
of  the  w’omen  over  the  men  is  greatest  in 
the  professional  and  upper  middle 
classes.  Among  the  richer  aristocracy 
of  England,  and  the  absolutely  working 
people,  the  sexes  are  ^lill  equal  in  num¬ 
ber,  and  women  can  still  marry.  But 
the  sons  of  clergymen,  officers,  civil  ser¬ 
vants,  lawyers,  doctors,  and  some  of  the 
country  gentry  find  the  struggle  for  ex¬ 
istence  too  great  in  this  kingdom  ;  they 
emigrate,  or  leave  the  country  by  join¬ 
ing  the  military  or  naval  service.  'I'heir 
sisters  all  remain  at  home,  unable  to  find 
husbands,  and  uneducated  for  work, 
even  domestic  work.  These  “  superflu¬ 
ous  women”  most  undoubtedly,  as  a 
body,  perform  the  first  duty  of  their  sex 
— that  of  being  charming  ;  they  are  often 
handsome,  are  generally  well-mannered 
and  well-dressed.  They  are  “charm¬ 
ers,”  but  there  is  no  one  to  charm. 
They  know  very  well  that  their  chances 
of  marriage  are  almost  nil ;  therefore, 
should  a  solitary  suitor  with  even  a  mod¬ 
est  competency  appear,  they  feel  driven 
to  accept  the  first  man  who  asks  them, 
whether  they  care  for  him  or  not,  and 
most  generally  they  do  not.  Their  par¬ 


ents  wish  to  get  rid  of  them,  so  they 
marry  without  love.  An  evil  arises  out 
of  this  more  ghastly  than  can  be  de¬ 
scribed.  The  marriage  of  convenance  is 
a  recognized  social  institution  abroad. 
In  England,  in  this  nineteenth  century, 
the  women  of  the  upper  middle  classes 
adopt  it  without  acknowledging  it. 
However  we  may  affect  to  deny  it,  there 
is  a  vast  amount  of  married  unhappiness 
in  all  classes.  The  fault  is  sometimes 
ascribed  to  the  present  degeneracy  of 
women,  and  sometimes  to  the  deteriora¬ 
tion  of  the  men.  The  fault  really  lies 
in  our  social  system,  which  gives  a 
woman  neither  work  nor  money,  and 
obliges  her  to  sell  herself  before  she  has 
lost  her  only  salable  commodities — 
youth  and  beauty.  As  there  exists  four 
“  superfluous  women”  to  one  man,  the 
female  has  no  choice,  while  the  lordly 
male  has  the  greater  number  from  whom 
to  pick  and  choose.  Therefore,  in  this 
century,  many  women  have  not  only  no 
chance  of  marrying  at  all,  but  no  free¬ 
dom  of  selection  whatever. 

Among  foreigners,  every  girl,  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  has  some  mar¬ 
riage  portion,  even  if  it  is  only  furniture 
and  house-linen.  In  England,  among 
the  working  classes,  too  often  a  woman 
does  not  bring  even  a  change  of  under¬ 
linen,  and,  in  most  classes,  she  brings 
next  to  nothing.  Primogeniture,  of 
course,  tends  to  the  degradation  of 
women,  and,  in  these  days,  drives  those 
of  the  upper  classes  into  loveless  mar¬ 
riages.  With  us,  the  eldest  son  may 
have  five  thousand  a  year  ;  his  sisters 
seldom  more  than  two  hundred  each.  It 
is  true  that  the  younger  suns  have  only 
about  the  same  amount  as  the  daughters, 
but  they  are  given  work  of  some  sort, 
and,  more  especially,  are  sent  out  of 
England.  In  moneyed  families,  the 
girls  do  not  get  an  equal  share  )  they  are 
allowed  only  half  what  their  brothers  re¬ 
ceive,  as  it  is  supposed  that  they  will 
marry,  and  some  man  will  provide  for 
them.  But  there  is  no  one  to  marry,  the 
men  of  their  class  having  left  England. 

The  Americans  leave  all  the  family 
money  to  the  girls,  and  tell  the  sons  to 
go  to  work.  Hence  the  influx  of  Amer¬ 
ican  heiresses  who  compete  so  success¬ 
fully  in  the  English  Peerage  marriage 
market,  not  because  they  are  more 
charming,  as  some^  assert,  but  because 
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they  are  richer.  It  has  been  said  that 
there  are  only  two  positions  in  life  to 
which  it  is  desirable  to  be  bom — Czar 
of  all  the  Russias  and  an  American 
woman.  Across  the  Atlantic  the  sexes 
are  more  equal  in  number,  and  the 
women  are  more  useful,  better  educat¬ 
ed,  and  richer  ;  consequently,  American 
women  are  more  esteemed  than  their  less 
fortunate  British  cousins. 

Women  as  Bread-winners. 

Though  p>eople  with  a  light  heart  say 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for  women  to 
labor,  the  fact  remains  that  a  vast  num¬ 
ber  of  them  are  obliged  not  only  to  sup¬ 
port  themselves,  but  to  be  the  bread¬ 
winners  of  households.  Nor  must  it  be 
forgotten  that  there  is  an  increasing 
number  of  men  who  expect  women  to 
support  them,  instead  of  their  maintain¬ 
ing  their  wives.  Among  the  upper 
classes  men  accomplish  this  by  marrying 
heiresses,  among  some  of  the  lower,  by 
living  on  a  wife’s  small  earnings,  which 
are  generally  spent  in  the  public-house. 
In  the  old  days,  when  so  many  trades 
were  in  the  hands  of  the  female  sex,  if  a 
woman  was  compelled  to  be,  as  she  often 
is  now,  a  bread-winner  for  others,  she 
was  a  specialist,  she  could  do  what  men 
could  not  ;  therefore  there  was  a  large 
demand  for  her  labor,  and  many  fields 
for  her  energies.  If  necessity  now  com¬ 
pel  her  to  work,  there  is  nothing  for  her 
to  do. 

To  suffer  in  anticipation,  with  an  ever- 
haunting  dread  of  the  future,  is  a  greater 
evil  than  present  trouble.  It  is  the 
knowledge  of  her  helplessness  against 
the  changes  and  chances  of  fortune 
which  embitters  the  daily  life  of  many 
thousands  of  women.  While  the  hus¬ 
band  lives — or  is  in  work — there  may  be 
a  small  sufhciency.  Should  he  die,  or 
fail  to  get  employment,  then — after  that, 
the  deluge  !  To  say  that  a  woman  has 
no  power  of  looking  ahead,  is  to  deny 
her  the  common  attribute  of  a  human 
being.  She  does  foresee,  and  she  does 
know  that  if  she  is  left  a  widow,  or  even 
a  deserted  wife,  by  no  energy,  by  no 
talent,  by  no  industry  can  she,  if  of  the 
working-class,  unless  she  is  exception¬ 
ally  fortunate,  earn  more  than  about  fif¬ 
teen  shillings  a  week  ;  and,  if  gently 
born.  Heaven  help  her  !  Then,  employ¬ 
ment  is  next  door  to  hopeless,  or,  if  ob¬ 


tained,  is  very  ill  paid.  Of  course,  such 
cases  of  ladies  having  sufficient  genius 
or  training  to  attain  fortune  by  painting, 
the  stage,  or  music,  are  so  exceptional 
that  they  cannot  be  taken  as  precedents 
of  ordinary  existence. 

Women  as  Mothers. 

The  charge  is  now  brought  against 
women  that  they  are  reluctant  to  be 
mothers.  It  would  be  well  if  there  were 
more  truth  than  there  is  in  this  accusa¬ 
tion.  The  curse  of  the  day  is  over¬ 
population.  The  whole  crushing  misery 
of  the  struggle  for  existence  in  these 
days  falls  most  heavily  upon  women 
and  children.  In  ordinary  life,  among 
the  masses,  the  husband  and  father  has 
his  daily  beer  and  tobacco,  and  gener¬ 
ally  a  meat  dinner,  his  amusements,  his 
society  in  the  public-house  or  music- 
hall,  while  his  wife  and  little  ones  live 
on  the  unwholesome  diet  of  bakers’  bread 
and  adulterated  tea,  and  for  the  woman 
no  amusement  whatever  is  provided. 
Those  who  deny  this  to  be  a  picture  of 
our  happy  homes  had  better  become 
personally  acquainted  with  working 
people. 

For  one  thing,  a  child  has  at  least  the 
right  to  demand  of  its  parents  a  healthy 
body.  The  large  population  of  towns 
(especially  London)  live  under  condi¬ 
tions  in  which  average  health  is  impos¬ 
sible.  A  vast  horde  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  metropolis  (five  millions — the 
population  of  a  State,  not  of  a  city)  have 
only  one  room  for  each  family  to  live 
in.  The  rising  generation  pass  the 
days  of  childhood  in  the  foetid  atmos¬ 
phere  of  an  overcrowded  chamber, 
and  play  in  the  streets,  their  horizon 
bounded  on  all  sides  by  pawnbrokers’ 
shops  and  gin-palaces.  Never  a  sight 
of  God’s  good  world  of  trees  and  green 
fields,  given  to  man  in  all  ages  and 
times.  Proper  food  for  these  children 
is  also  impossible.  Common  sense  de¬ 
mands  that  people  should  be  told  that 
they  ought  not  to  have  children  unless 
they  can  afford  to  do  them  justice. 
Many  good  persons  have  been  taught 
that  it  is  their  duty  to  have  a  family 
whether  they  can  maintain  one  or  not, 
believing  that  Providence  will  specially 
interfere  in  their  behalf.  God  has  given 
men  reason  to  provide  against  evils  that 
may  be  remedied.  This  is  simply  a 
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circumstances  can  two  and  two  make 
more  than  four.  An  artisan  with  two 
pounds  a  week  cannot  provide  for  him¬ 
self,  his  wife,  and  six  children  in  a  prop¬ 
er  manner.  His  rent  will  be  about  ten 
shillings  per  week,  and  the  food  per 
head  ought  to  be  ten  shillings  weekly. 
Starvation  or  deficit  is  inevitable.  'I'he 
man  must  be  fed — the  woman  and  chil¬ 
dren  starve.  The  professional  man, 
whose  income  is  £400  per  annum,  can¬ 
not  maintain  six  children  as  he  ought, 
when  the  education  alone  of  each  son 
costs  £200  a  year  !  The  workingman’s 
wife  sees  her  progeny  fade  and  die  for 
want  of  proper  nourishment  before  her 
eyes.  The  wife  of  the  middle  class 
rears  her  children  with  infinite  struggles, 
only  to  see  her  sons  expatriated,  scat¬ 
tered  all  over  the  world,  and  her 
daughters  underpaid  governesses,  or  liv¬ 
ing  in  a  loveless  marriage.  In  earlier 
states  of  society,  old  age  received  that 
support  and  assistance  from  children 
which  it  in  past  years  had  bestowed 
upon  them. 

Can  it  be  wondered  at,  then,  that  any 
thinking  human  l>eing  should  dread  the 
idea  of  hanging  a  millstone  round  her 
neck  in  the  shape  of  a  family  of  chil¬ 
dren,  both  girls  and  boys,  born  to  a 
slavery  and  misery  which  no  honest 
efforts  on  her  or  their  part  can  ever 
avert  ? 

It  is  much  easier  to  point  out  the  mis¬ 
erable  conditions  under  which  the  mass¬ 
es  and  classes  (more  especially  women 
and  children)  are  called  to  exist  than  to 
find  a  remedy  for  them.  The  only  one 
which  seems  to  hold  out  any  hope  is  a 
return  to  a  simpler  and  more  agricultural 
mode  of  life — and  as  much  as  possible 
to  take  the  children  from  the  over¬ 
crowded  towns  and  cities  and  educate 
them  as  agriculturists,  or,  at  least,  to 
assist  the  rising  generation  to  breathe 
purer  air  away  from  the  dirt  and  vice 
of  cities. 

Women  as  WtWo7i>s. 

To  subscribe  to  widows’  and  orphans’ 
funds  ought  to  be  obligatory  on  all  men 
who  have  to  work  for  their  living.  This 
money  should  be  collected  by  the  State 
much  in  the  way  that  the  income-tax  is 
now  collected.  It  should  be  deducted 
from  wages  by  all  employers.  Working 


from  their  own  improvidence.  If  this 
were  done  there  would  not  be  so  many 
women  and  childien  rendered  miserable  . 
by  being  thrown  on  the  rates,  or  obliged 
to  support  existence  by  their  own  in¬ 
effectual  efforts. 

Workhouses  should  not  be  lying-in 
hospitals,  in  which  illegitimate  children 
are  born  and  educated  at  the  expense 
of  the  ratepayer.  This  is  State  encour¬ 
agement  of  vice.  There  would  not  be  so 
many  ruined  women  if  the  matter  were 
not  assisted  by  making  the  law-abiding 
virtuous  pay  for  the  law-breaking  vi¬ 
cious.  Each  ill  begotten  child  costs  the 
ratepayer  £30  per  annum  to  keep,  and 
the  orphan  child  of  the  ratepayer,  if  de¬ 
prived  of  its  natural  protectors,  is  treat¬ 
ed  exactly  the  same  as  the  offspring  of 
the  depraved.  Neither  should  a  re¬ 
spectable  widow  who  has  fallen  into 
poverty  receive  the  same  treatment  from 
the  State  as  those  females  who  have  ig¬ 
nored  the  moral  and  legal  obligations  of 
their  country. 

It  is  exceedingly  mean  to  leave  chil¬ 
dren  for  other  people  to  maintain.  As 
there  is  no  such  system  in  America,  the 
children  are  not  born. 

The  Protection  of  Minors. 

All  minors,  orphan  girls  and  boys — 
high  or  low — should  be  wards  in 
Chancery,  either  under  State  protection, 
or  privately-appointed  guardians,  who 
should  be  responsible  for  them.  These 
State-appointed  guardians  should  be,  in 
some  cases,  women.  It  is  a  preposter¬ 
ous  thing  that  a  boy  or  a  girl  of  sixteen 
years  of  age  should  be  left  wholly  un¬ 
cared  for.  In  early  society  the  lord  of 
the  manor  was  the  guardian  of  a  child 
who  had  no  other  protector.  The  ap¬ 
prentice  system,  now  much  fallen  into 
decay,  was  a  very  good  one.  It  made 
some  adult  citizen  responsible  for  the 
moral  and  bodily  welfare  of  minors. 
Now,  thousands — infants  in  the  eyes  of 
the  law — lead  immoral  lives,  etc.,  etc. 
T'he  corruption  of  minors  of  both  sext  s 
should  be  regarded  as  a  serious  crime, 
and  heavily  punished. 

Women  as  Voters. 

On  the  Continent  they  give  as  a  rea¬ 
son  why  a  woman  cannot  have  the  same 
legal  rights  as  a  man,  that*  she  does  not 
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serve  as  a  soldier.  This  argument  is 
made  to  apply  to  England,  but  it  does 
not  hold  good,  as  the  majority  of  men, 

.  like  the  women,  are  only  called  upon  to 
be  civil  members  of  the  community.  In 
our  favored  land  the  masses  of  the  two 
sexes  are  in  this  respect  in  the  same  po¬ 
sition. 

The  following  reason  is  advanced  as 
an  argument  against  giving  duly-quali- 
iied  women  votes.  If  unmarried  women 
of  property  obtained  them,  it  would  be 
but  the  thin  end  of  the  wedge.  Then 
married  women  would  demand  to  be¬ 
come  electors  ;  next,  the  female  lodger 
would  never  rest  quiet  unrepresented  ; 
and  lastly,  the  suffrage  would  fall  into 
the  hands  of  those  whom  it  is  easier  to 
pity  than  to  name.  It  is  possible  that  if 
these  outcasts  obtained  votes,  it  would 
tend  to  the  increase  of  morality,  for 
none  could  be  more  bitter  against  the 
horrors  of  this  disgrace  to  civilization 
than  those  who  know  the  secrets  of  that 
awful  and  vicious  existence. 

Keeping  up  Appearances. 

A  great  deal  of  the  misery  of  modern 
life  comes  from  the  tendency  to  keep  up 
appearances,  from  trying  to  seem  richer 
than  we  are,  from  aping  some  class  ; 
our  social  superiors  and  all  classes  in 
consequence  live  beyond  their  means. 
The  professional  man,  in  many  cases  the 
tradesman,  thus  leave  no  provision  for 
their  children,  after  having  brought 
them  up  in  habits  of  luxury.  This  pre¬ 
tence  is  in  the  nature  of  lie,  or  sham, 
and  all  honest  people  should  scorn  the 
dishonest  appearance  of  this  mode  of 
life.  It  comes  out  of  the  despicable 
love  of  money.  We  respect  the  rich  and 
despise  the  poor.  How  Christians 
manage  to  reconcile  this  attitude  of 
mind  with  their  professed  creed,  it  is 
difficult  to  say. 

Bodily  Weakness. 

There  is  a  vague  feeling  abroad  that 
the  ill-usage  of  women  is  justified  be¬ 
cause  they  are  physically  weak.  This 
inequality  of  strength  is  probably  due 
to  human  mismanagement,  for  in  the 
whole  animal  world  the  female  is  no 
weaker  than  the  male,  and  in  some  cases 
is  of  larger  frame.  From  childhood 
girls  are  foolishly  dressed,  take  insuffi¬ 
cient  exercise,  have  their  waists  drag¬ 


ged  in  by  stays,  and  their  feet  com¬ 
pressed  in  tight  coverings.  By  the  sys¬ 
tematic  ill-treatment  of  centuries,  hu¬ 
manity  has  succeeded  in  producing  a 
woman  vastly  inferior  to  what  nature 
intended  her  to  be.  The  lords  of  the 
creation  are  to  blame  in  this  matter.  If 
they  admired  only  sensible  women  and 
wise  dress,  they  would  soon  get  the 
fashions  amended  ;  but,  as  society 
stands,  the  young  woman  who  is  the 
most  foolishly  dressed,  and  gives  her¬ 
self  most  airs,  is  rewarded  by  the  great¬ 
est  amount  of  attention  and  admiration. 
Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  demai>d  creates 
the  supply  ;  men  seem  to  require  fools, 
and  they  obtain  them.  How  horrible 
is  the  condition  of  women  in  barbarous 
savage  lands,  made  to  work,  to  carry 
heavy  burdens  for  a  lazy  master,  sub¬ 
ject  to  hideous  torture.  If  she  carry 
loads  she  must  at  least  have  physical 
strength,  which  is  a  blessing,  as  she  is 
valued  because  strong  and  useful  ;  and 
if  she  is  tortured,  so  is  the  man  if  he 
falls  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies. 

Political  Women. 

Another  of  the  accusations  against 
our  sex  is  that  the  woman  who  speaks 
on  a  platform  and  aspires  to  public  life 
loves  notoriety,  is  full  of  vanity,  and 
as  shallow  as  she  is  unamiable.  This 
is  doubtless  true  in  part  ;  but  is  she  one 
particle  more  senseless  or  vain  than  the 
platform  man  ?  We  are  all  sick  of 
over-talking,  of  Gladstonian  words,  and 
words,  and  the  verbal  shams  which  con¬ 
ceal  despicable  conduct  by  fine  phrases. 
A  woman  must  have  a  certain  amount 
of  sense  to  speak  from  a  platform  at 
all.  It  might  be  well  if  women  speak¬ 
ers  addressed  audiences  of  women 
only.  It  is  not  the  publicity  which  the 
world  objects  to,  because  women  have 
been  actors,  singers,  dancers,  since  all 
time,  but  society  does  not  care  that 
women  should  be  brought  into  notice  as 
teachers  and  reformers. 

Conclusion. 

What  is  so  called  the  Progress  of 
Civilization  in  the  last  seventy  years 
has  been  disastrous  to  the  female  sex. 
To  some  few  women  of  the  moneyed 
class  these  changes  have  given  luxury 
and  leisure  which  they  misuse.  On  the 
whole  women  have  suffered  bitterly  ;  in- 
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stead  of  robbing  men  of  work,  females 
have  been  despoiled  of  their  time-imme¬ 
morial  trades,  and  of  their  monopoly  in 
the  labor  market.  Also,  their  influence 
in  home  life  has  decreased.  The  rear¬ 
ing  of  children  has  become  difficult  or 
impossible  in  almost  all  classes.  The 
chances  of  happiness  in  marriage  are 
lessened.  And  lastly,  after  having  be¬ 
come  less  useful  and  less  loved,  women 
are,  in  consequence,  less  respected  than 
they  have  ever  been  in  times  past. 

If  women  are  really  wronged  by  our 
existing  social  system,  and  if  it  is  really 
bad  for  them,  it  must  be  equally  injuri¬ 
ous  to  men.  The  interests  of  men  and 
women  are  identical ;  where  one  sex  is 
injured,  the  other  suffers. 

It  may  be  advisable  to  recall  that  Lord 
Heaconsfield  voted  on  the  woman’s  side 
in  all  questions  which  affected  her  in¬ 
terests,  while  Mr.  Gladstone  and  his 
party  have  always  treated  her  claims 
ungenerously. 

The  world  has  been  wicked  and  mis¬ 
erable  in  all  ages,  but  in  no  time  could 
life  have  been  worse  for  women  and 


children.  For  women  bear  children  for 
semi-starvation,  over-education,  and 
expatriation.  They  are  grudged  their 
daily  food,  and  have  to  work  for  their 
living  with  every  means  of  so  doing 
barred  to  them  ;  they  are  absurdly 
clothed,  and  rendered  sick  and  miser¬ 
able  by  custom.  They  see  their  sex 
degraded  in  the  persons  of  thousands 
far  below  the  animal  world. 

In  the  old  Italian  Republics,  the 
Mayor  and  city  magnates  lived  in  the 
public  palaces.  In  these  huge  buildings 
criminals  were  racked  and  tortured. 
The  great  civil  officials  found  their 
groans  and  cries  disturbed  them.  So 
they  ordered  that  the  prisoners  should 
be  still  tortured,  only  at  some  distance 
from  the  public  palaces,  so  that  the 
delicate  ears  of  the  Councillors  should 
not  be  shocked. 

So  it  is  with  all  women’s  questions  : 
let  the  victims  suffer— civilization  only 
does  not  wish  to  be  reminded  that  they 
do  so,  by  their  complaints. — National 
Review. 


CYRIL  TOURNEUR. 

BY  ALGERNON  CHARLES  SWINBURNE. 


“  They,  shut  up  under  their  roofs, 
the  prisoners  of  darkness,  and  fettered 
with  the  bonds  of  a  long  night,  lay  ex¬ 
iled,  fugitives  from  the  eternal  provi¬ 
dence.  For  while  they  were  supposed  to 
lie  hid  in  their  secret  sins,  they  were  scat¬ 
tered  under  a  dark  veil  of  forgetfulness, 
being  horribly  astonished,  and  troubled 
with  sights.  .  .  .  Sad  visions  appeared 
unto  them  with  heavy  countenances. 
Xo  power  of  the  fire  might  give  them 
light  :  neither  could  the  bright  flames  of 
the  stars  endure  to  lighten  that  horrible 
night.  Only  there  appeared  unto  them 
a  fire  kindled  of  itself,  very  dreadful  : 
for  being  much  terrified,  they  thought 
the  things  which  they  saw  to  be  worse 
than  the  sight  they  saw  not.  .  .  .  The 
whole  world  shined  with  clear  light,  and 
none  were  hindered  in  their  labor  :  over 
them  only  was  spread  an  heavy  night, 
an  image  of  that  darkness  which  should 
afterward  receive  them  :  but  yet  were 
they  unto  themselves  more  grievous  than 


the  darkness.”  In  this  wild  world  of 
fantastic  retribution  and  prophetic  terror 
the  genius  of  a  great  English  poet — if 
greatness  may  be  attributed  to  a  genius 
which  holds  absolute  command  in  a 
strictly  limited  province  of  reflection  and 
emotion — was  born  and  lived  and  moved 
and  had  its  being.  The  double  main¬ 
spring  of  its  energy  is  not  difficult  to 
define  :  its  component  parts  are  simply 
adoration  of  good  and  abhorrence  of 
evil  ;  all  other  sources  of  emotion  were 
subordinate  to  these  :  love,  hate,  resent¬ 
ment,  resignation,  self-devotion,  are  but 
transitory  agents  on  this  lurid  and  stormy 
stage,  which  pass  away  and  leave  only 
the  sombre  fire  of  meditative  indignation 
still  burning  among  the  ruins  of  shattered 
hopes  and  lives.  More  splendid  success 
in  pure  dramatic  dialogue  has  not  been 
achieved  by  Shakespeare  or  by  Webster 
than  by  Cyril  Tourneur  in  his  moments 
of  happiest  invention  or  purest  inspira¬ 
tion  :  but  the  intensity  of  his  moral  pas- 
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sion  has  broken  the  outline  and  marred 
the  symmetry  of  his  general  design.  And 
yet  he  was  at  all  points  a  poet  :  there  is 
an  accent  of  indomitable  self-reliance,  a 
note  of  persistence  and  resistance  more 
deep  than  any  note  of  triumph,  in  the 
very  cry  of  his  passionate  and  implacable 
dejection,  which  marks  him  as  different 
in  kind  from  the  race  of  the  great  prosaic 
pessimists  whose  scorn  and  hatred  of 
mankind  found  expression  in  the  con¬ 
temptuous  and  rancorous  despondency 
of  Swift  or  of  Carlyle.  The  obsession 
of  evil,  the  sensible  prevalence  of  wick* 
edness  and  falsehood,  self-interest  and 
stupidity,  pressed  heavily  on  his  fierce 
and  indignant  imagination  :  yet  not  so 
heavily  that  mankind  came  to  seem  to 
him  the  “  damned  race,”  the  hopeless 
horde  of  millions  ”  mostly  fools”  too 
foolish  or  too  foul  to  be  worth  redemp¬ 
tion,  which  excited  the  laughing  con¬ 
tempt  of  Frederic  the  Great  and  the  rag¬ 
ing  contempt  of  his  biographer.  On 
this  point  the  editor  to  whom  all  lovers 
of  high  poetry  were  in  some  measure 
indebted  for  the  first  collection  and  re¬ 
issue  of  his  works  has  done  much  less 
than  justice  to  the  poet  on  whose  text 
he  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  expend¬ 
ed  an  adequate  or  even  a  tolerable 
amount  of  pains.  A  reader  of  his  intro¬ 
duction  who  had  never  studied  the  text 
of  his  author  might  be  forgiven  if  he 
should  carry  away  the  impression  that 
Tourneur,  as  a  serious  or  tragic  poet, 
was  little  more  than  a  better  sort  of 
Byron  ;  a  quack  less  impudent  but  not 
le^s  transparent  than  the  less  inspired 
and  more  inflated  ventriloquist  of  Childe 
Harold' s  Pilgrimage :  whereas  it  is 
hardly  too  much  to  say  that  the  earnest 
and  ffery  intensity  of  Tourneur’s  moral 
rhetoric  is  no  less  unmistakable  than  the 
blatant  and  flatulent  ineptitude  of 
Byron’s. 

It  seems  to  me  that  Tourneur  might 
say  with  the  greatest  of  the  Popes,  ”  I 
have  loved  justice,  and  hated  iniquity  : 
therefore  I  die  in  exile  therefore,  in 
other  words,  I  am  cast  aside  and  left 
behind  by  readers  who  are  too  lazy,  too 
soft  and  slow  of  spirit,  too  sleepily  sen¬ 
sual  and  self-sufficient,  to  endure  the 
fiery  and  purgatorial  atmosphere  of  my 
work.  But  there  are  breaths  from 
heaven  as  surely  as  there  are  blasts  from 
hell  in  the  tumultuous  and  electric  air  of 


it.  The  cynicism  and  egotism  which  the 
editor  already  mentioned  has  the  confi¬ 
dence  to  attribute  to  him  are  rather  the 
outer  garments  than  the  inner  qualities 
of  -his  genius  :  the  few  and  simple  lints 
in  which  his  purer  and  nobler  characters 
are  rapidly  but  not  roughly  drawn  suffice 
to  give  them  all  due  relief  and  all  req¬ 
uisite  attraction.  The  virtuous  victims 
of  the  murderous  conspirator  whose 
crimes  and  punishment  are  the  ground¬ 
work  of  The  Atheist's  Tragedy  have  life 
and  spirit  enough  to  make  them  heartily 
interesting  :  and  the  mixed  character  of 
Sebastian,  the  high-hearted  and  gallant 
young  libertine  whose  fearless  frankness 
of  generosity  brushes  aside  and  breaks 
away  the  best-laid  schemes  of  his  father, 
is  as  vividly  and  gracefully  drawn  as  any 
of  the  same  kind  on  the  comic  or  the 
tragic  stage. 

In  this  earlier  of  the  two  plays  extant 
which  preserve  the  name  of  Cyril  Tour¬ 
neur  the  magnificent  if  grotesque  ex¬ 
travagance  of  the  design  may  perhaps  be 
partly  accounted  for  by  the  didactic  or 
devotional  aim  of  the  designer.  A  more 
appalling  scarecrow  or  scarebabe,  as  the 
contemporaries  of  his  creator  would  have 
phrased  it,  was  certainly  never  begotten 
by  orthodoxy  on  horror  than  the  figure 
of  the  portentous  and  prodigious  crimi¬ 
nal  who  here  represents  the  practical  re¬ 
sults  of  indulgence  in  free  thought.  It 
is  a  fine  proof  of  the  author’s  naturally 
dramatic  genius  that  this  terrific  succes¬ 
sor  of  Vanini  and  precursor  of  Diderot 
should  be  other  than  a  mere  man  of 
straw.  Huge  as  is  the  wilful  and  delib¬ 
erate  exaggeration  of  his  atrocity,  there 
are  scenes  and  passages  in  which  his 
daring  and  indomitable  craft  is  drawn 
with  native  skill  as  well  as  force  of 
hand  ;  in  which  it  is  no  mere  stage 
monster,  but  a  genuine  man,  plausible 
and  relentless,  versatile  and  fearless,  who 
comes  before  us  now  clothed  in  all  the 
cajoleries  of  cunning,  now  exultant  in 
all  the  nakedness  of  defiance.  But  in¬ 
deed,  although  the  construction  of  the 
verse  and  the  composition  of  the  play 
may  both  equally  seem  to  bear  witness 
of  crude  and  impatient  inexperience, 
there  is  no  lack  of  life  in  any  of  the 
tragic  or  comic  figures  which  play  their 
part  through  these  tempestuous  five  acts. 
Even  so  small  a  figure  as  the  profligate 
Puritan  parasite  of  the  atheist  who  hires 
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his  hypocrisy  to  plead  against  itself  is 
bright  with  touches  of  real  rough  humor. 
There  is  not  much  of  this  quality  in 
Tourneur’s  work,  and  what  there  is  of  it 
is  as  bitter  and  as  grim  in  feature  and  in 
flavor  as  might  be  expected  of  so  fierce 
and  passionate  a  moralist  *  but  he  knows 
well  how  to  salt  his  invective  with  a  due 
sprinkling  of  such  sharply  seasoned 
pleasantry  as  relieves  the  historic  narra¬ 
tive  of  John  Knox  ;  whose  “  merry”  * 
account,  for  instance,  of  Cardinal  Bea¬ 
ton's  last  night  in  this  world  h^s  the  very 
savor  of  Tourneur’s  tragic  irony  and 
implacable  disgust  in  every  vivid  and 
relentless  line  of  it. 

The  execution  of  this  poem  is  singu- 
laily  good  and  bad  :  there  are  passages 
of  such  metrical  strength  and  sweetness 
as  will  hardly  be  found  in  the  dramatic 
verse  of  any  later  English  poet  ;  and 
there  are  passages  in  which  this  poet’s 
verse  sinks  wellnigh  to  the  tragic  level 
of  a  Killigrew’s,  a  Shadwell’s,  or  a 
Byron’s.  Such  terminations  as  ”  of,” 
”  to,”  ”  with,”  ”  in,”  “  and,”  ”  my,” 
“  your,”  preceding  the  substantive  or 
the  verb  which  opens  the  next  verse, 
make  us  feel  as  though  we  were  reading 
Sardanapalus  or  The  Two  Foscari — a 
sensation  not  easily  to  be  endured.  In 
a  poet  so  far  superior  as  Tourneur  to 
the  author  of  those  abortions  we  must 
seek  for  an  explanation  of  this  perverse 
error  in  a  transient  and  tentative  theory 
of  realism  rather  than  in  an  incurable 
infirmity  or  obliquity  of  talent  :  for  no 
quality  is  more  remarkable  in  the  exe¬ 
cution  of  his  masterpiece  than  his  mas¬ 
tery  of  those  metrical  properties  in  which 
the  st>le  of  this  play  is  so  generally  de¬ 
ficient.  Whether  in  dialogue  or  in 
monologue.  The  Revenger  s  Tragedy  is 
so  equally  admirable  for  instinctive 
obedience  to  nature  and  imaginative 
magnificence  of  inspiration,  so  equally 
perfect  in  the  passionate  harmony  of  its 
verse  and  the  inspired  accuracy  of  its 
locution,  that  years  of  study  and  elabo¬ 
ration  might  have  seemed  necessary  to 
bring  about  this  inexpressible  improve¬ 
ment  in  expression  of  yet  more  sombre 
and  more  fiery  thought  or  feeling. 
There  are  gleams  in  The  Atheist's 
Tragedy  of  that  clear  light  in  which  the 


*  “  These  thingis  we  wreat  mearelie." 

Works  of  John  Knox,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 


whole  Shakespearean  world  lay  shining, 
and  here  and  there  the  bright  flames  of 
the  stars  do  still  endure  to  lighten  the 
gloom  of  it  by  flashes  or  by  fits  ;  the 
gentle  and  noble  young  lovers,  whose 
patient  loyalty  is  at  last  rescued  from 
the  toils  of  crime  to  be  crowned  with 
happiness  and  honor,  are  painted,  though 
rapidly  and  slightly,  with  equal  firmness 
of  hand  and  tenderness  of  touch  ;  and 
there  is  some  vigorous  and  lively  humor 
in  the  lighter  action  of  the  comic  scenes, 
however  coarse  and  crude  in  handling  : 
but  there  is  no  such  relief  to  the  terrors 
of  the  maturer  work,  whose  sultrier  dark¬ 
ness  is  visible  only  by  the  fire  kindled  of 
itself,  very  dreadful,  which  burns  in  the 
heart  of  the  revenger  whom  it  lights 
along  his  bloodstained  way.  Nor  indeed 
is  any  relief  wanted  ;  the  harmony  of  its 
fervent  and  stern  emotion  is  as  perfect, 
as  sufficient,  as  sublime  as  the  full  rush 
and  flow  of  its  diction,  the  fiery  majesty 
of  its  verse.  There  never  was  such  a 
thunderstorm  of  a  play  :  it  quickens 
and  exhilarates  the  sense  of  the  reader 
as  the  sense  of  a  healthy  man  or  boy  is 
quickened  and  exhilarated  by  the  rolling 
music  of  a  tempest  and  the  leaping  ex¬ 
ultation  of  its  flames.  The  strange  and 
splendid  genius  which  inspired  it  seems 
now  not  merely  to  feel  that  it  does  well 
to  be  angry,  but  to  take  such  keen  en¬ 
joyment  in  that  feeling,  to  drink  such 
deep  delight  from  the  inexhaustible  well- 
springs  of  its  wrath,  that  rage  and  scorn 
and  hatred  assume  something  of  the  rap¬ 
turous  quality  more  naturally  proper  to 
faith  and  hope  and  love.  There  is  not 
a  breath  of  rant,  not  a  pad  of  bombast, 
in  the  declamation  which  fills  its  daz¬ 
zling  scenes  with  fire  :  the  language  has 
no  more  perfect  models  of  style  than  the 
finest  of  its  more  sustained  and  elevated 
passages.  The  verse  is  unlike  any  other 
man’s  in  the  solemn  passion  of  its 
music  :  if  it  reminds  us  of  Shakespeare’s 
or  of  Webster's,  it  is  simply  by  right  of 
kinship  and  equality  of  power  with  the 
most  vivid  and  sonorous  verse  that  rings 
from  the  lips  of  Coriolanusor  of  Timon, 
of  Brachiano  or  the  duchess  of  Malfy  ; 
not  by  any  servility  of  discipleship  or 
reverberation  of  an  imitative  echo.  It 
is  so  rich  and  full  and  supple,  so  happy 
in  its  freedom  and  so  loyal  in  its  in¬ 
stinct,  that  its  veriest  audacities  and 
aberrations  have  an  indefinable  harmony 
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of  their  own.  Even  if  we  admit  that 
Tourneur  is  to  Webster  but  as  Webster 
is  to  Shakespeare,  we  must  allow,  by 
way  of  exception  to  this  general  rule  of 
relative  rank,  that  in  his  noblest  hours 
of  sustained  inspiration  he  is  at  least  the 
equal  of  the  greater  dramatist  on  the 
score  of  sublime  and  burning  eloquence, 
poured  forth  in  verse  like  the  rushing  of 
a  mighty  wind,  with  fitful  breaks  and 
pauses  that  do  but  enhance  the  majestic 
sweetness  and  perfection  of  its  forward 
movement,  the  strenuous  yet  spontane¬ 
ous  energy  of  its  triumphant  ardor  in 
advance.  To  these  magnificent  qualities 
of  poetry  and  passion  no  critic  of  the 
slightest  note  or  the  smallest  pretension 
to  poetic  instinct  has  ever  failed  to  do 
ample  and  cordial  justice  :  but  to  the 
truthfulness  and  the  power  of  Cyril 
Tourneur  as  a  dramatic  student  and 
painter  of  human  character,  not  only 
has  such  justice  not  generally  been  done, 
but  grave  injustice  has  been  too  gener¬ 
ally  shown.  It  is  true  that  not  all  the 
agents  in  the  evolution  of  his  greater 
tragedy  are  equally  or  sufficiently  real¬ 
ized  and  vivified  as  active  and  distinct 
figures  :  true,  for  instance,  that  the  two 
elder  sons  of  the  duchess  are  little  more 
than  conventional  outlines  of  such  empty 
violence  and  futile  ambition  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  crude  and  puerile 
symbolism  of  their  respective  designa¬ 
tions  ;  but  the  third  brother  is  a  type  no 
less  living  than  revolting  and  no  less 
dramatic  than  detestable  ;  his  ruffian 
cynicism  and  defiant  brutality  are  in  life 
and  death  alike  original  and  consistent, 
whether  they  express  themselves  in 
curses  or  in  jeers.  The  brother  and  ac¬ 
complice  of  the  hero  in  the  accomplish¬ 
ment  of  his  manifold  revenge  is  seldom 
much  more  than  a  serviceable  shadow  : 
but  there  is  a  definite  difference  between 
their  sister  and  the  common  type  of  vir¬ 
ginal  heroine  who  figures  on  the  stage 
of  almost  every  dramatist  then  writing  ; 
the  author’s  profound  and  noble  rever¬ 
ence  for  goodness  gives  at  once  preci¬ 
sion  and  distinction  to  the  outline  and  a 
glow  of  active  life  to  the  color  of  this 
pure  and  straightforward  study.  The 
brilliant  simplicity  of  tone  which  distin¬ 
guishes  the  treatment  of  this  character 
is  less  remarkable  in  the  figure  of  the 
mother  whose  wickedness  and  weakness 


are  so  easily  played  upon  and  blown 
about  by  every  gust  of  penitence  or 
temptation  ;  but  there  is  the  same  life¬ 
like  vigor  of  touch  in  the  smallest  detail 
of  the  scenes  between  her  children  and 
herself.  It  has  been  objected  that  her 
ready  avowal  of  weakness  as  common  to 
all  her  sex  is  the  undramatic  epigram 
of  a  satirist,  awkwardly  ventriloquizing 
through  the  mechanism  of  a  tragic  pup¬ 
pet  :  but  it  is  really  quite  in  keeping 
with  the  woman's  character  to  enlarge 
and  extepjuate  the  avowal  of  her  own  in¬ 
famy  and  infirmity  into  a  sententious  re¬ 
flection  on  womanhood  in  general.  A 
similar  objection  has  been  raised  against 
the  apparent  change  of  character  im¬ 
plied  in  the  confession  made  by  the  hero 
to  the  duke  elect,  at  the  close  of  the 
play,  that  he  and  his  brother  had  mur¬ 
dered  the  old  duke — “  all  for  your 
grace’s  good,”  and  in  the  cry  when  ar¬ 
rested  and  sentenced  to  instant  execu¬ 
tion,  ”  Heart,  was’t  not  for  your  good, 
my  lord  ?”  But  if  this  seems  incom¬ 
patible  with  the  high  sense  of  honor  and 
of  wrong  which  is  the  mainspring  of 
Vindice’s  implacable  self-devotion  and 
savage  unselfishness,  the  unscrupulous 
ferocity  of  the  means  through  which  his 
revenge  is  worked  out  may  surely  be 
supposed  to  have  blunted  the  edge  of 
his  moral  perception,  distorted  his  nat¬ 
ural  instinct,  and  infected  his  nobler 
sympathies  with  some  taint  of  contagious 
egotism  and  pessimistic  obduracy  of 
imagination.  .‘Vnd  the  intensity  of  sym¬ 
pathy  with  which  this  crowning  creation 
of  the  poet’s  severe  and  fiery  genius  is 
steadily  developed  and  displayed  should 
make  any  critic  of  reasonable  modesty 
think  more  than  twice  or  thrice  before 
he  assumes  or  admits  the  likelihood  or 
the  possibility  of  so  gross  an  error  or  so 
grave  a  defect  in  the  conception  of  so 
great  an  artist.  For  if  the  claim  to 
such  a  title  might  be  disputed  in  the  case 
of  a  claimant  who  could  show  no  better 
credentials  than  his  authorship  of  The 
Atheist' s  Tragedy — and  even  in  that  far 
from  faultless  work  of  genius  there  are 
manifest  and  manifold  signs,  not  merely 
of  excellence,  but  of  greatness — the 
claim  of  the  man  who  could  write  The 
Revenger  s  Tragedy  is  questionable  by 
no  one  who  has  any  glimmering  of  in¬ 
sight  or  perception  as  to  what  qualities 
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they  are  which  confer  upon  a  writer  the 
indisputable  title  to  a  seat  in  the  upper 
house  of  poets. 

This  master  work  of  Cyril  Tourneur, 
the  most  perfect  and  most  terrible  incar¬ 
nation  of  the  idea  of  retribution  imper¬ 
sonate  and  concentrated  revenge  that 
ever  haunted  the  dreams  of  a  tragic  poet 
or  the  vigils  of  a  future  tyrannicide,  is 
a  figure  as  original  and  as  impossible  to 
forget,  for  any  one  who  has  ever  felt  the 
savage  fascination  of  its  presence,  as 
any  of  the  humaner  figures  evoked  and 
immortalized  by  Shakespeare.  The 
rage  of  Swift,  without  his  insanity  and 
impurity,  seems  to  utter  in  every  word 
the  healthier  if  no  less  consuming  pas¬ 
sion  of  a  heart  lacerated  by  indignation 
and  envenomed  by  contempt  as  absolute, 
as  relentless,  and  as  inconsolable  as  his 
own.  And  in  the  very  torrent  of  the 
man’s  meditative  and  solitary  passion, 
a  very  Phlegethon  of  agony  and  fury 
and  ravenous  hunger  after  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  a  desperate  expiation,  comes 
the  sudden  touch  of  sarcasm  which 
serves  as  a  momentary  breakwater  to 
the  raging  tide  of  his  reflections,  and 
reveals  the  else  unfathomable  bitterness 
of  a  spiritual  Marah  that  no  plummet 
even  of  his  own  sinking  can  sound,  and 
no  infusion  of  less  fiery  sorrow  or  less 
venomous  remembrance  can  sweeten. 
The  mourner  falls  to  scoffing,  the  justi- 
cer  becomes  a  jester  :  the  lover,  with 
the  skull  of  his  murdered  mistress  in  his 
hand,  slides  into  such  reflections  on  the 
influence  of  her  living  beauty  as  would 
beseem  a  sexless  and  malignant  satirist 
of  her  sex.  This  power  of  self-abstrac¬ 
tion  from  the  individual  self,  this  im¬ 
personal  contemplation  of  a  personal 
wrong,  this  contemptuous  yet  passion¬ 
ate  scrutiny  of  the  very  emotions  which 
rend  the  heart  and  inflame  the  spirit  and 
poison  the  very  blood  of  the  thinker,  is 
the  special  seal  or  sign  of  original  inspi¬ 
ration  which  distinguishes  the  type  most 
representative  of  Tourneur’s  genius, 
most  significant  of  its  peculiar  bias  and 
its  peculiar  force.  Such  a  conception, 
clothed  in  mere  prose  or  in  merely  pas¬ 
sable  verse,  would  be  proof  sufficient  of 
the  mental  power  which  conceived  it ; 
when  expressed  in  such  verse  as  follows, 
it  proves  at  once  and  preserves  forever 
the  claim  of  the  designer  to  a  place 
among  the  immortals. 


Thou  sallow  picture  of  my  poisoned  love. 

My  study’s  ornament,  thou  shell  of  death, 

Once  the  bright  face  of  my  betrothed  lady. 
When  life  and  beauty  naturally  filled  out 
These  ragged  imperfections  ; 

When  two  heaven-pointed  diamonds  were  set 
In  these  unsightly  rings  ; — then  ’twas  a  face 
So  far  beyond  the  artificial  shine 
Of  any  woman’s  bought  complexion 
That  the  uprightest  man  (if  such  there  be. 

That  sin  but  seven  times  a  day)  broke  custom 
And  made  up  eight  with  looking  after  her. 

The  very  fall  of  the  verse  has  a  sort 
of  fierce  and  savage  pathos  in  the  note 
of  it ;  a  cadence  which  comes  nearer  to 
the  echo  of  such  laughter  as  utters  the 
cry  of  an  anguish  too  deep  for  weeping 
and  wailing,  for  curses  or  for  prayers, 
than  anything  in  dramatic  poetry  outside 
the  part  of  Hamlet.  It  would  be  a  con¬ 
jecture  not  less  plausible  than  futile, 
though  perhaps  not,  less  futile  than 
plausible,  which  should  suggest  that  the 
influence  of  Shakespeare’s  Hamlet  may 
be  responsible  for  the  creation  of  Tour¬ 
neur’s  Vindice,  and  the  influence  of 
Tourneur's  Vindice  for  the  creation  of 
Shakespeare’s  Timon.  It  is  a  certainty 
indisputable  except  by  the  blatant  audac¬ 
ity  of  immedicable  ignorance,  that  the 
only  poet  to  whose  manner  and  style  the 
style  and  manner  of  Cyril  Tourneur  can 
reasonably  be  said  to  bear  any  consid¬ 
erable  resemblance  is  William  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  more  curt  and  abrupt  style 
of  Webster  is  equally  unlike  the  general 
style  of  either.  And  if,  as  his  first 
editor  observes,  "  the  parallel  ”  between 
Tourneur  and  Marston,  “  as  far  as  it 
goes,  is  so  obvious  that  it  is  not  worth 
drawing,”  it  is  no  less  certain  that  the 
divergence  between  the  genius  which 
created  Andrugio  and  the  genius  which 
created  Vindice  is  at  least  as  wide  as 
the  points  of  resemblance  or  affinity 
between  them  are  vivid  and  distinct. 
While  Marston’s  imaginative  and  tragic 
power  was  at  its  highest,  his  style  was 
crude  and  quaint,  turgid  and  eccentric  ; 
when  he  had  cured  and  purified  it, — per¬ 
haps,  as  Gifford  suggests,  in  consequence 
of  Ben  Jonson’s  unmerciful  but  ssdutary 
ridicule — he  approved  himself  a  far  abler 
writer  of  comedy  or  tragicomedy  than 
before,  but  his  right  hand  had  forgotten 
its  cunning  as  the  hand  of  ”  a  tragic 
penman.”  Now  the  improvement  of 
Tourneur’s  style,  an  improvement 
amounting  to  little  less  than  transfigura¬ 
tion,  keeps  time  with  his  advance  as  a 
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student  of  character  and  a  tragic  drama-  however  dubious  may  be  its  claim  to  the 
tist  as  distinguished  from  a  tragic  poet,  honor  of  a  great  poet’s  authorship.  In 
The  style  of  his  earlier  play  has  much  no  case  can  it  possibly  be  of  less  interest 
of  beauty,  of  facility,  and  of  freshness  :  or  value  than  the  earliest  extant  publica- 
the  style  of  his  later  play,  1  must  repeat,  tion  of  that  poet — The  Transformed 
is  comparable  only  with  Shakespeare’s.  Metamorphosis.  Its  first  editor  has  given 
In  the  superb  and  inexhaustible  impre-  proof  of  very  commendable  perseverance 
cations  of  Timon  there  is  a  quality  which  and  fairly  creditable  perspicacity  in  his 
reminds  us  of  Cyril  Tourneur  as  delight-  devoted  attempt  at  elucidation  of  this 
fully  as  we  are  painfully  reminded  of  most  astonishing  and  indescribable  piece 
John  Marston  in  reading  certain  scenes  of  work  :  but  no  interpretation  of  it  can 
and  passages  which  disfigure  and  deface  hope  to  be  more  certain  or  more  trust- 
the  magnificent  but  incomprehensible  worthy  than  any  possible  exposition  of 
composition  of  Troilus  and  Crcssida.  Blake’s  Jerusalem  or  the  Apocalypse  of 
Of  Tourneur’s  two  elegies  on  the  St.  John.  All  that  can  be  said  by  a 
death  of  Sir  Francis  Vere  and  of  Henry  modest  and  judicious  reader  is  that  any 
Prince  of  Wales,  it  may  be  said  that  one  of  these  three  effusions  may  unques- 
they  are  about  as  good  as  Chapman’s  tionably  mean  anything  that  anybody 
work  of  the  same  order  :  and  it  may  be  chooses  to  read  into  the  text  ;  that  a 
added  that  his  first  editor  has  shown  Luther  is  as  safe  as  a  Loyola,  that  a  Ke- 
himself,  to  say  the  least,  unreasonably  nan  is  no  safer  than  a  Cumruing,  from 
and  unaccountably  virulent  in  his  de-  the  chance  of  confutation  as  a  less  than 
nunciation  of  what  he  assumes  to  be  in-  plausible  exponent  of  its  possible  signifi- 
sincere  and  sycophantic  in  the  elegiac  cance  ;  but  that,  however  indisputable  it 
expression  of  the  poet’s  regret  for  a  may  be  that  they  were  meant  to  mean 
prince  of  such  noble  promise  as  the  something,  not  many  human  creatures 
elder  brother  of  Charles  the  First.  The  who  can  be  trusted  to  go  abroad  with- 
most  earnest  and  fervent  of  republicans,  out  a  keeper  will  be  likely  to  pretend  to 
if  not  wanting  in  common  sense  and  a  positive  understanding  of  what  that 
common  courtesy,  would  not  dream  of  significance  may  be.  To  me,  the  must 
reflecting  in  terms  of  such  unqualified  remarkable  point  in  Tourneur’s  prob* 
severity  on  the  lamentation  of  Lord  lematic  poem  is  the  fact  that  this  most 
Tennyson  for  the  loss  of  Albert  the  monstrous  example  of  senseless  and 
Good  :  and  the  warmest  admirer  of  barbarous  jargon  that  ever  disfigured 
that  loudly  lamented  person  will  scarce-  English  type  should  have  been  written 
ly  maintain  that  this  loss  was  of  such  — were  it  even  for  a  wager — by  one  of 
grave  importance  to  England  as  the  loss  the  purest,  simplest,  most  exquisite  and 
of  a  prince  who  might  probably  have  most  powerful  writers  in  the  language, 
preserved  the  country  from  the  alternate  This  extraordinary  effusion  is  the  sin- 
oppression  of  prelates  and  of  Puritans,  gle  and  certainly  the  sufficient  tribute 
from  the  social  tyranny  of  a  dictator  and  of  a  great  poet,  and  a  great  master  of 
the  political  disgrace  of  the  Restoration,  the  purest  and  the  noblest  English,  to 
The  existence  of  a  comedy  by  the  the  most  monstrous  and  preposterous 
author  of  The  Revenger  s  Tragedy,  and  taste  or  fashion  of  his  time.  As  the 
of  a  comedy  bearing  the  suggestive  if  product  of  an  eccentric  imbecile  it  would 
not  provocative  title  of  Laugh  and  Lie  be  no  less  curious  than  Stanihurst’s  Vir- 
Down,  must  always  have  seemed  to  the  gil  :  as  the  work  of  Cyril  Tourneur  it 
students  of  Lowndes  one  of  the  most  is  indeed  “  a  miracle  instead  of  wit.” 
curious  and  amusing  pieces  of  informa-  For  it  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that 
tion  to  be  gathered  from  the  Bibliogra-  in  mere  style,  in  commanding  power  and 
pher's  Manual ;  and  it  is  with  a  sense  purity  of  language,  in  positive  instinct 
of  disappointment  proportionate  to  this  of  expression  and  direct  eloquence  of 
sense  of  curiosity  that  they  will  discover  inspiration,  the  author  of  The  Revenger  s 
the  non-existence  of  such  a  comedy,  and  Tragedy  stands  alone  in  the  next  rank 
the  existence  in  its  stead  of  a  mere  to  Shakespeare.  Many  if  not  most  of 
pamphlet  in  prose  issued  under  that  their  contemporaries  could  compose  a 
more  than  promising  title  :  which  yet,  if  better  play  than  he  probably  could  con- 
attainable,  ought  surely  to  be  reprinted,  ceive — a  play  with  finer  variation  of  in- 
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cidents  and  daintier  diversity  of  charac¬ 
ters  :  not  one  of  them,  not  even  Webster 
himself,  could  pour  forth  poetry  of  such 
continuous  force  and  flow.  The  fiery 
jet  of  his  molten  verse,  the  rush  of  its 
radiant  and  rhythmic  lava,  seems  alone 
as  inexhaustible  as  that  of  Shakespeare’s. 
As  a  dramatist,  his  faults  are  doubtless 
as  flagrant  as  his  merits  are  manifest  : 
as  a  writer,  he  is  one  of  the  very  few 
poets  who  in  their  happiest  moments  are 
equally  faultless  and  sublime.  The  tone 
of  thought  or  of  feeling  which  gives  form 
and  color  to  this  splendid  poetic  style  is 
so  essentially  what  modern  criticism 
would  define  as  that  of  a  natural  He¬ 
braist,  and  so  far  from  that  of  a  Hellen¬ 
ist  or  Latinist  of  the  Renaissance,  that 
we  recognize  in  this  great  poet  one  more 
of  those  Englishmen  of  genius  on  whom 
the  direct  or  indirect  influence  of  the 
Hebrew  Bible  has  been  actually  as  great 
as  the  influences  of  the  country  and  the 
century  in  which  they  happened  to  be 
born.  The  single-hearted  fury  of  unsel¬ 
fish  and  devoted  iirdignation  which  ani¬ 
mates  every  line  of  his  satire  is  more 
akin  to  the  spirit  of  Plzekiel  or  Isaiah  than 
to  the  spirit  of  Juvenal  or  Persius  : 
though  the  fierce  literality  of  occasional 
detail,  the  prosaic  accuracy  of  implac¬ 
able  and  introspective  abhorrence,  may 
seem  liker  the  hard  Roman  style  of  im¬ 
peachment  by  photography  than  the 
great  Hebrew  method  of  denunciation 
by  appeal.  But  the  fusion  of  sarcastic 
realism  with  imaginative  passion  pro¬ 
duces  a  compound  of  such  peculiar  and 
fiery  flavor  as  we  taste  only  from  the 
tragic  chalice  of  Tourneur  or  of  Shake¬ 
speare.  The  bitterness  which  serves 
but  as  a  sauce  or  spice  to  the  meditative 
rhapsodies  of  Marston’s  heroes  or  of 
Webster’s  villains  is  the  dominant  quality 
of  the  meats  and  wines  served  up  on  the 
stage  which  echoes  to  the  cry  of  Vindice 
or  of  Timon.  But  the  figure  of  Tour¬ 
neur’s  typic  hero  is  as  distinct  in  its 
difference  from  the  Shakespearean  figure 
which  may  possibly  have  suggested  it  as 
in  its  difference  from  the  Shakespearean 
figure  which  it  may  not  impossibly  have 
suggested.  There  is  perhaps  loo  much 
play  made  with  skulls  and  crossbones 
on  the  stage  of  Cyril  Tourneur  :  he  can¬ 
not  apparently  realize  the  fact  that  they 
are  properties  of  which  a  thoughtful 
poet  s  use  should  be  as  temperate  and 


occasional  as  Shakespeare’s  :  but  the 
graveyard  meditations  of  Hamlet,  per¬ 
fect  in  dramatic  tact  and  instinct,  seem 
cool  and  common  and  shallow  in  senti¬ 
ment  when  set  beside  the  intensity  of  in¬ 
spiration  which  animates  the  fitful  and 
impetuous  music  of  such  passages  as 
these. 

Here's  an  eye 

Able  to  tempt  a  great  man — to  serve  God  ; 

A  pretty  hanging  lip,  that  has  forgot  now  to 
dissemble. 

Methinks  this  mouth  should  make  a  swearer 
tremble, 

A  drunkard  clasp  his  teeth,  and  not  undo  'em 
To  suffer  wet  damnation  to  run  through  'em. 
Here's  a  cheek  keeps  her  color  let  the  wind  go 
whistle  ; 

Spout,  rain,  we  fear  thee  not  :  be  hot  or  cold, 
All's  one  with  us  ;  and  is  not  he  absurd, 

Whose  fortunes  are  upon  their  faces  set 
That  fear  no  other  God  but  wind  and  wet  ? 

Hippolito.  Brother,  y'ave  spoke  that  right  ; 

Is  this  the  face  that  living  shone  so  bright? 

yindUe.  The  very  same. 

And  now  methinks  1  could  e’en  chide  myself 
For  doting  on  her  beauty,  though  her  death 
Shall  be  revenged  after  no  common  action. 
Does  the  silk-worm  expend  her  yellow  labors 
For  thee  ?  for  thee  does  she  undo  heiself  ? 

Are  lordships  sold  to  maintain  ladyships 
For  the  poor  benefit  of  a  bewitching  minute  ?* 
Why  does  yon  fellow  falsify  high-ways 
And  put  his  life  between  the  judge’s  lips. 

To  refine  such  a  thing,  keeps  horse  and  men 
To  beat  their  valors  for  her? 

Surely  we’re  all  mad  people,! 

Whom  we  think  are,  are  not  :  we  mistake 
those  : 

'Tis  we  are  mad  in  sense,  they  but  in  clothes. 
Hippolito.  'Faith,  and  in  clothes  too  we,  give 
us  our  due. 

Vindice.  Does  every  proud  and  self-affecting 
dame 

Camphire  her  face  for  this  ?  and  grieve  her 
Maker 

In  sinful  baths  of  milk, — when  many  an  infant 
starves. 

For  her  superfluous  outside— all  for  this  ? 

What  follows  is  no  whit  less  noble  : 
but  as  much  may  be  said  of  the  whole 
part — and  indeed  of  the  whole  play. 
Violent  and  extravagant  as  the  mere  ac- 

*  This  is  not,  I  take  it,  one  of  the  poet’s  ir¬ 
regular  though  not  unmusical  lines  ;  the  five 
short  unemphatic  syllables,  rapidly  run  together 
in  one  slurring  note  of  scorn,  being  not  more 
than  equivalent  in  metrical  weight  to  three 
such  as  would  take  their  places  if  the  verse 
were  thus  altered — and  impaired  ; 

For  the  poor  price  of  one  bewitching  minute. 

!  Perhaps  we  might  venture  here  to  read — 
"  and  only  they.”  In  the  next  line,  "  whom” 
for  “  who”  is  probably  the  poet’s  own  license 
or  oversight. 
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tion  or  circumstance  may  be  or  may  ap¬ 
pear,  there  is  a  trenchant  straightfor¬ 
wardness  of  appeal  in  the  simple  and 
spontaneous  magnificence  of  the  lan¬ 
guage,  a  depth  of  insuppressible  sincer¬ 
ity  in  the  fervent  and  restless  vibration 
of  the  thought,  by  which  the  hand  and 
the  brain  and  the  heart  of  the  workman 
are  equally  recognizable.  But  the  crown¬ 
ing  example  of  Cyril  Tourneur’s  unique 
and  incomparable  genius  is  of  course  to 
be  found  in  the  scene  which  would  as¬ 
suredly  be  remembered,  though  every 
other  line  of  the  poet's  writing  were  for¬ 
gotten,  by  the  influence  of  its  passionate 
inspiration  on  the  more  tender  but  not 
less  noble  sympathies  of  Charles  Lamb. 
Even  the  splendid  exuberance  of  eulogy 
which  attributes  to  the  verse  of  Tourneur 
a  more  fiery  quality,  a  more  thrilling  and 
piercing  note  of  sublime  and  agonizing 
indignation,  than  that  which  animates 
and  inflames  the  address  of  Hamlet  to  a 
mother  less  impudent  in  infamy  than 
Vindice’s,  cannot  be  considered  exces¬ 
sive  by  any  capable  reader  who  will  can¬ 
didly  and  carefully  compare  the  two 
scenes  which  suggested  this  comparison. 
To  attempt  the  praise  or  the  description 
of  anything  that  has  been  praised  or  de¬ 
scribed  by  Lamb  would  usually  be  the 
veriest  fatuity  of  presumption  :  and  yet 
it  is  impossible  to  write  of  a  poet  whose 
greatness  was  first  revealed  to  his  coun¬ 
trymen  by  the  greatest  critic  of  dramatic 
poetry  that  ever  lived  and  wrote,  and 
not  to  echo  his  words  of  righteous  judg¬ 
ment  and  inspired  applause  with  more 
or  less  feebleness  of  reiteration.  The 
startling  and  magical  power  of  single 
verses,  ineffaceable  and  ineradicable 
from  the  memory  on  which  they  have 
once  impressed  themselves,  the  con¬ 
sciousness  in  which  they  have  once  struck 
root,  which  distinguishes  and  denotes 
the  peculiar  style  of  Cyril  Tourneur’s 
tragic  poetry,  rises  to  its  highest  tide- 
mark  in  this  part  of  the  play.  Every 
other  line,  one  might  almost  say,  is  an 
instance  of  it  ;  and  yet  not  a  single  line 
is  undramatic,  or  deficient  in  the  strict¬ 
est  and  plainest  dramatic  propriety.  It 
may  be  objected  that  men  and  women 
possessed  by  the  excitement  of  emotions 
so  desperate  and  so  dreadful  do  not  ex¬ 
press  them  with  such  passionate  preci¬ 
sion  of  utterance  :  but,  to  borrow  the 
saying  of  a  later  and  more  famous  bearer 


of  the  name  which  Cyril  sometimes  spelt 
as  Turner,  “  don’t  they  wish  they 
could  ?”  or  rather,  ought  they  not  to 
wish  it  ?  What  is  said  by  the  speakers 
is  exactly  what  they  might  be  expected 
to  think,  to  feel,  and  to  express  with 
less  incisive  power  and  less  impressive 
accuracy  of  ardent  epigram  or  of  stren¬ 
uous  apfteal.* 

There  are  among  poets,  as  there  are 
among  prose  writers,  some  whose  pecul¬ 
iar  power  finds  vent  only  in  a  broad  and 
rushing  stream  of  speech  or  song,  tri¬ 
umphant  by  the  general  force  and  ful¬ 
ness  of  its  volume,  in  which  we  no  more 
think  of  looking  for  single  lines  or 
phrases  that  may  be  detached  from  the 
context  and  quoted  for  their  separate 
effect  than  of  selecting  for  peculiar  ad¬ 
miration  some  special  wave  or  individual 
ripple  from  the  multitudinous  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  torrent  or  the  tide.  There 
are  others  whose  power  is  shown  mainly 
in  single  strokes  or  flashes  as  of  light¬ 
ning  or  of  swords.  There  are  few  indeed 
outside  the  pale  of  the  very  greatest  who 
can  display  at  will  their  natural  genius 
in  the  keenest  concentration  or  the  full¬ 
est  effusion  of  its  powers.  But  among 
these  fewer  than  few  stands  the  author 
of  The  Ret'enger  s  Tragedy.  The  great 
scene  of  the  temptation  and  the  triumph 

*  It  is,  to  say  the  least,  singular  to  find  in 
the  most  famous  scene  of  a  play  so  often  re¬ 
printed  and  re-edited  a  word  which  certainly 
requires  explanation  passed  over  without  re¬ 
mark  from  any  one  of  the  successive  editors. 
When  Gratiana,  threatened  by  the  daggers  of 
her  sons,  exclaims — 

Are  you  «o  barbarous  to  set  itbn  nipples 
Upon  the  breast  that  gave  you  suck  f 

Vindice  retorts,  in  reply  to  her  appeal — 

That  breast 

Is  turned  to  quarled  poison. 

This  last  epithet  is  surely  unusual  enough  to 
call  for  some  attempt  at  interpretation.  But 
none  whatever  has  hitherto  been  offered.  In 
the  seventh  line  following  from  this  one  there 
is  another  textual  difficulty.  The  edition  now 
before  me.  Eld’s  of  1608,  reads  literally  thus  : — 

I'ind.  Ah  i't  possible.  Thou  onrly,  you  powers  on  hie. 
That  women  should  dissemble  when  they  die. 

Lamb  was  content  to  read, 

Ah,  is  it  possible,  you  powers  on  high, 

and  so  forth.  Perhaps  the  two  obviously  cor¬ 
rupt  words  in  italics  may  contain  a  clew  to  the 
right  reading,  and  this  may  be  it. 

Ah! 

Is't  possible,  you  heavenly  powers  on  high. 

That  women  should  dissemble  when  they  die  ? 
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of  Castiza  would  alone  be  enough  to  give 
evidence,  not  adequate  merely  but  am¬ 
ple,  that  such  praise  as  this  is  no  hyper¬ 
bole  of  sympathetic  enthusiasm,  but 
simply  the  accurate  expression  of  an 
indisputable  fact.  No  lyrist,  no  satirist, 
could  have  excelled  in  fiery  flow  of 
rhetoric  the  copious  and  impetuous  elo¬ 
quence  of  the  lines,  at  once  luxurious 
and  sardonic,  cynical  and  seductive,  in 
which  Vindice  pours  forth  the  argu¬ 
ments  and  rolls  out  the  promises  of  a 
professional  pleader  on  behalf  of  aspir¬ 
ing  self-interest  and  sensual  self-indul¬ 
gence  :  no  dramatist  that  ever  lived 
could  have  put  more  vital  emotion  into 
fewer  words,  more  passionate  reality  into 
more  perfect  utterance,  than  Tourneur 
in  the  dialogue  that  follows  them. 

Mother.  Troth,  he  says  true. 

Castita.  F'alsc  ;  I  defy  you  both  : 

I  have  endured  you  with  an  ear  of  fire  : 

Your  tongues  have  struck  hot  irons  on  my  face. 
Mother,  come  from  that  poisonous  woman 
there. 

Mother.  Where  ? 

Cattiza.  Do  you  not  see  her  ?  she’s  too  in¬ 
ward  then. 

I  could  not  count  the  lines  which  on 
reperusal  of  this  great  tragic  poem  I 
find  apt  for  illustrative  quotation,  or 
suggestive  of  a  tributary  comment  :  but 
enough  has  already  been  cited  to  prove 
beyond  all  chance  of  cavil  from  any 
student  worthy  of  the  name  that  the 
place  of  Cyril  Tourneur  is  not  among 
minor  poets,  nor  his  genius  of  such  a 
temper  as  naturally  to  attract  the  sym¬ 


pathy  or  arouse  the  enthusiasm  of  their 
admirers  ;  that  among  the  comrades  or 
the  disciples  who  to  us  may  appear  but 
as  retainers  or  satellites  of  Shakespeare 
his  rank  is  high  and  his  credentials  to 
that  rank  are  clear.  That  an  edition 
more  carefully  revised  and  annotated, 
with  a  text  reduced  to  something  more 
of  coherence  and  intelligible  arrange¬ 
ment,  than  has  yet  been  vouchsafed  to 
us,  would  suthce  to  place  his  name 
among  theirs  of  whose  eminence  the 
very  humblest  of  their  educated  country¬ 
men  are  ashamed  to  seem  ignorant,  it 
would  probably  be  presumptuous  to  as¬ 
sert.  But  if  the  noblest  ardor  of  moral 
emotion,  the  most  fervent  passion  of 
eager  and  indignant  sympathy  with  all 
that  is  best  and  abhorrence  of  all  that  is 
worst  in  women  or  in  men — if  the  most 
absolute  and  imperial  command  of  all 
resources  and  conquest  of  all  difficulties 
inherent  in  the  most  effective  and  the 
most  various  instrument  ever  yet  de¬ 
vised  for  the  poetry  of  the  tragic  drama 
—if  the  keenest  insight  and  the  sublim- 
est  impulse  that  can  guide  the  percej)- 
tion  and  animate  the  expression  of  a  poet 
whose  line  of  work  is  naturally  confined 
to  the  limits  of  moral  or  ethical  tragedy 
— if  all  these  qualities  may  be  admitted 
to  confer  a  right  to  remembrance  and  a 
claim  to  regard,  there  can  be  no  fear 
and  no  danger  of  forgetfulness  for  the 
name  of  Cyril  Tourneur. — Nineteenth 
Century. 
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The  principal  charge  made  against 
the  scheme  of  Home  Rule  contained  in 
the  Irish  Government  Bill,  1886,  is  that 
it  is  incompatible  with  the  maintenance 
of  the  unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  su¬ 
premacy  of  the  Imperial  Parliament. 
A  further  allegation  states  that  the  Bill 
is  useless,  as  agrarian  exasperation  lies 
at  the  root  of  Irish  discontent  and  Irish 
disloyalty,  and  that  no  place  would  be 
found  for  a  Home  Rule  Bill  even  in  Irish 
aspirations  if  an  effective  Land  Bill 
were  first  passed.  Such  is  the  indict¬ 
ment  against  the  Home  Rule  Bill  pre¬ 


ferred  by  the  dissentient  Liberals,  and 
urged  with  great  ability  by  Mr.  Dicey 
in  “  England’s  Case  against  Home 
Rule.”  An  endeavor  will  be  made  in 
the  following  pages  to  secure  a  verdict 
of  acquittal  on  both  counts— as  to  the 
charge  relating  to  Imperial  unity  and 
the  supremacy  of  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment,  by  proving  that  the  accusation  is 
absolutely  unfounded,  and  based  partly 
on  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of 
Imperial  ties,  and  partly  on  a  misappre¬ 
hension  of  the  effect  of  the  provisions 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  bearing  on 
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Imperial  questions  ;  and  as  to  the  inu¬ 
tility  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  in  view  of 
the  necessity  of  Land  Reform,  by  show¬ 
ing  that  without  a  Home  Rule  Bill  no 
Land .  Bill  worth  consideration  as  a 
means  of  pacifying  Ireland  can  be 
passed.  In  conclusion,  some  observa¬ 
tions  will  be  directed  to  meeting  certain 
objections  urged  by  Mr.  Dicey  against 
the  Home  Rule  Bill  of  i886,’  beyond 
and  apart  from  the  matters  involved  in 
discussing  the  foregoing  questions. 

.An  explanation  of  the  Irish  Bills  of 
1886,  and  their  true  bearing  on  Imperial 
and  agrarian  questions  is  not  uncalled 
for.  As  Mr.  Dicey  admits  with  charac¬ 
teristic  candor,  “  no  legislative  proposal 
submitted  to  Parliament  has  ever  re¬ 
ceived  harder  measure  than  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  Ireland  Bill.”*  And  there  is 
no  exaggeration  in  saying  that,  on  every 
occasion  when  the  Home  Rule  Bill  is 
mentioned  by  opponents,  the  hardest 
language  is  used.  The  whole  battery  of 
abuse  is  discharged  on  the  unhappy  sup¬ 
porters  of  the  Bill.  “  Separatist,” 
”  Disruptionist,”  ”  Revolutionist,”  are 
the  epithets  applied  without  distinction 
to  any  one  who  says  a  word  or  writes  a 
line  in  favor  of  the  only  practical  scheme 
of  self-government  for  Ireland.  The 
complete  partisan  spirit  in  which  Home 
Rule  has  been  treated  is  the  more  to  be 
deplored  as  the  subject  is  one  which 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  trivial¬ 
ities  of  party  debates.  It  raises  ques¬ 
tions  of  principle,  not  of  detail.  It  as¬ 
cends  at  once  into  the  highest  region  of 
politics.  It  is  conversant  with  the  great 
questions  of  constitutional  and  interna¬ 
tional  law,  and  leads  to  an  inquiry  into 
the  very  nature  of  governments  and  the 
various  modes  in  which  communities  of 
men  are  associated  together  either  as 
simple  or  composite  nations.  To  de¬ 
scribe  those  modes  in  detail  would  be  to 
give  a  history  of  the  various  despotic, 
monarchical,  oligarchical,  and  demo¬ 
cratic  systems  of  government  which  have 
oppressed  or  made  happy  the  children 
of  men.  Such  a  description  is  calcu¬ 
lated  to  perplex  and  mislead  from  its  very 
extent ;  not  so  an  inquiry  into  the 
powers  of  government,  and  a  classifica¬ 
tion  of  those  powers.  They  are  limited 
in  extent,  and,  if  we  confine  ourselves 

*  Dicey,  p.  223. 


to  English  names  and  English  necessi¬ 
ties,  we  shall  readily  attain  to  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  mode  in  which  empires, 
nations,  and  political  societies  are  bound 
together,  at  least  in  so  far  as  such 
knowledge  is  required  for  the  under¬ 
standing  of  the  nature  of  Imperial  su¬ 
premacy,  and  the  mode  in  which  Home 
Rule  in  Ireland  is  calculated  to  affect 
that  supremacy. 

Now  the  powers  of  government  are 
divisible  into  two  great  classes— i.  Im¬ 
perial  powers  ;  2.  State  powers,  using 
”  State  '  in  the  American  sense  of  a 
political  community  subordinated  to 
some  other  power,  and  not  in  the  sense 
of  an  independent  nation.  The  Im¬ 
perial  powers  are  in  English  law  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  prerogatives  of  the  Crown, 
and  consist  in  the  main  of  the  powers  of 
making  peace  and  war,  of  maintaining 
armies  and  fleets  and  regulating  com¬ 
merce,  and  making  treaties  with  foreign 
nations.  State  powers  are  complete 
powers  of  local  self-government,  de¬ 
scribed  in  our  colonial  Constitutions  as 
powers  to  make  laws  "  for  the  peace, 
order,  and  good  government  of  the 
Colony  or  State”  in  which  such  powers 
are  to  be  exercised. 

Intermediate  between  the  Imperial  and 
State  powers  are  a  class  of  powers  re¬ 
quired  to  prevent  disputes  and  facilitate 
intercourse  between  the  various  parts  of 
an  empire  or  other  composite  system  of 
States — for  example,  the  coinage  of 
money,  and  other  regulations  relating  to 
the  currency  ;  the  laws  relating  to  copy¬ 
right,  or  other  exclusive  rights  to  the 
use  and  profits  of  any  works  or  inven¬ 
tions  ;  and  so  forth.  These  powers  may 
be  described  as  quasi-imperial  powers. 

Having  arrived  at  a  competent  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  materials  out  of  which  gov¬ 
ernments  are  formed,  it  may  be  well  to 
proceed  to  a  consideration  of  the  man¬ 
ner  in  which  those  materials  have  been 
worked  up  in  building  the  two  great 
Anglo-Saxon  composite  nations — name¬ 
ly,  the  American  Union  and  the  British 
Empire— for, 'if  we  find  that  the  arrange¬ 
ments  proposed  by  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill  are  strictly  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  on  which  the  unity  of  the 
American  Union  was  based  and  on  which 
the  Imperial  power  of  Great  Britain  has 
rested  for  centuries,  the  conclusion  must 
be  that  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  is  not 
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antagonistic  to  the  unity  of  the  Empire  sovereign  or  quasi-sovereign  powers 
or  to  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Par-  which  it  possessed.  Under  those  cir- 
liament.  cumstances,  what  was  the  course  taken 

In  discussing  these  matters  it  will  be  by  the  thirteen  States  ?  They  felt  that 


convenient  to  begin  with  the  American 
Union,  as  it  is  less  extensive  in  area  and 
more  homogeneous  in  its  construction 
than  the  British  Empire.  The  thirteen 
revolted  American  colonies,  on  the  con¬ 
clusion  of  their  war  with  England,  found 
themselves  in  the  position  of  thirteen 
independent  States  having  no  connec¬ 
tion  with  each  other.  The  common  tie 
of  supremacy  exercised  by  the  mother 
country  was  broken,  and  each  State  was 
an  independent  nation,  possessed  both 
of  Imperial  and  Local  rights. 

The  impossibility  of  a  cluster  of  thir¬ 
teen  small  independent  nations  maintain¬ 
ing  their  independence  against  foreign 
aggression  became  immediately  appar¬ 
ent,  and,  to  remedy  this  evil,  the  thir¬ 
teen  States  appointed  delegates  to  form 
a  convention  authorized  to  weld  them 
into  one  body  as  respected  Imperial 
powers.  This  was  attempted  to  be  done 
by  the  establishment  of  a  central  body 
called  a  Congress,  consisting  of  delegates 
from  the  component  States,  and  invested 
with  all  the  powers  designated  above  as 
Imperial  and  quasi-imperial  powers. 
The  expenses  incurred  by  the  confeder¬ 
acy  were  to  be  defrayed  out  of  a  common 
fund,  to  be  supplied  by  requisitions 
made  on  the  several  States.  In  effect, 
the  confederacy  of  the  thirteen  States 
amounted  to  little  more  than  an  offen¬ 
sive  and  defensive  alliance  between  thir¬ 
teen  independent  nations.  If  the  State 
of  New  York  refused  to  pay  its  share  of 
(say)  100,000  dollars  into  the  common 
treasury,  all  Congress  could  do  was  to 
ask  the  twelve  other  States  to  send  their 
contingent  of  men  to  the  federal  army, 
and  make  war  on  New  York.  Similarly, 
if  New  York  passed  a  State  law  infring¬ 
ing  the  federal  law  as  to  Customs  duty, 
war  by  the  twelve  States  against  the  one 
erring  member  was  the  only  remedy.  A 
system  dependent  for  its  efficacy  on  the 
concurrence  of  so  many  separate  com¬ 
munities  contained  in  itself  the  seeds  of 
dissolution,  and  it  soon  became  apparent 
that  one  of  two  things  must  occur — either 
the  American  States  must  cease  as  such 
to  be  a  nation,  or  the  component  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  union  must  each  be  prepared 
to  relinquish  a  further  portion  of  the 
Niw  SxaiKS.— Voi .  XLV.,  No.  5 


they  were  in  the  position  of  the  loose 
bundle  of  sticks,  held  together  by  a  band 
liable  to  be  broken  at  any  moment. 
They  were  determined  to  be  compacted 
into  a  solid  nation,  as  firm  and  close  in 
construction  as  could  be  made  by  politi¬ 
cal  joinery.  The  readiest  and  most  ob¬ 
vious  mode  of  carrying  this  object  into 
effect  would  have  been  for  each  State  to 
have  accepted  the  position  of  a  county 
in  an  American  kingdom,  retaining  its 
Legislative  Assemblies  and  legislative 
powers  for  county  purposes  only.  The 
States,  however,  were  unwilling  to  part 
with  all  their  higher  legislative  powers, 
and  they  perceived  that  it  was  quite 
possible  to  maintain  complete  unity  and 
compactness  as  a  nation  if,  in  addition 
to  investing  the  Supreme  Government 
with  Imperial  and  quasi-imperial  pow¬ 
ers,  they  added  full  power  to  impose 
federal  taxes  on  the  component  States 
and  established  an  Executive  furnished 
with  ample  means  to  carry  all  federal 
powers  into  effect  through  the  medium 
of  federal  officers.  The  government  so 
formed  consisted  of  a  President  and  two 
elected  Houses  called  Congress,  and,  as 
a  balance-wheel  of  the  Constitution,  a 
Supreme  Court  was  established,  to  which 
was  confided  the  task  of  deciding  in 
case  of  dispute  all  questions  arising 
under  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  or  relating  to  international  law. 
The  Executive  of  the  United  States, 
with  the  President  as  its  source  andi 
head,  was  furnished  with  full  authority 
and  power  to  enforce  the  federal  laws. 
The  army  and  navy  were  under  its  com¬ 
mand,  and  it  was  provided  with  courts 
of  justice,  and  subordinate  officers  to 
enforce  the  decrees  of  those  courts 
throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the 
Union.  Above  all,  a  complete  system 
of  federal  taxation  supplied  the  Central 
Government  with  the  necessary  funds  to 
perform  effectually  all  the  functions  of  ai 
supreme  national  government. 

The  nature  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  will  be  best  understood  by 
considering  the  position  in  which  its 
subjects  stand  to  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment  and  their  own  State  Governmenjts. 
In  effect,  every  inhabitant  of  the  United 
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States  has  a  double  nationality.  He  be¬ 
longs  to  one  great  nation  called  the 
United  States,  or,  as  it  would  be  more 
aptly  called  to  show  its  absolute  unity, 
the  .American  Republic,  having  jurisdic¬ 
tion  over  the  whole  suiface  of  ground 
comprised  in  the  area  of  the  United 
States.  He  is  also  a  citizen  of  a  smaller 
local  and  partially  self-governing  body — 
more  important  than  a  county,  but  not 
approaching  the  position  of  a  nation — 
called  a  State. 

It  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  arti¬ 
cle  to  enter  into  the  details  of  the 
American  government,  its  advantages  or 
defects.  This  much,  however,  is  clear — 
the  American  Constitution  has  lasted 
nearly  one  hundred  years,  and  shows 
no  signs  of  decay  or  disruption.  It  has 
stood  the  strain  of  the  greatest  war  of 
modern  times,  and  has  emerged  from  the 
conflict  stronger  than  before.  Even  dur¬ 
ing  the  war  the  antagonism  of  the  rebels 
was  directed,  not  against  the  Union, 
but  against  the  efforts  of  the  Northern 
States  to  suppress  slavery,  or,  in  other 
words,  to  destroy,  as  the  Southern  States 
believed  (not  unjustly  as  the  event 
showed)  their  property  in  slaves,  and 
consequently  the  only  means  they  had 
of  making  their  estates  profitable.  One 
conclusion,  then,  we  may  draw,  that  a 
nation  in  which  the  Imperial  powers  and 
the  State  powers  are  vested  in  different 
authorities  is  no  less  compact  and  pow¬ 
erful,  as  respects  all  national  capacities, 
than  a  nation  in  which  both  classes  of 
powers  are  wielded  by  the  same  func¬ 
tionaries  ;  and  one  lesson  more  may  be 
learned  from  the  American  War  of  Se¬ 
cession — namely,  that  in  a  nation  having 
such  a  division  of  powers,  any  conflict 
between  the  two  classes  results  in  the 
Supreme  or  Imperial  powers  prevailing 
over  the  Local  governmental  powers, 
and  not  in  the  latter  invading  or  driving 
a  wedge  into  the  Supreme  powers.  In 
fact,  the  tendency  in  case  of  a  struggle 
is  toward  an  undue  centralization  of  the 
nation  by  reason  of  the  encroachment  of 
the  Supreme  power,  rather  than  toward 
weakening  of  the  national  unity  by  sep¬ 
aratist  action  of  the  constituent  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  nation. 

In  comparing  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States  with  the  Constitution  of 
the  British  Empire,  we  find  an  apparent 
resemblance  in  form  as  respects  the 


Anglo-Saxon  colonies,  but  underlying 
the  surface  a  total  difference  of  princi¬ 
ple.  The  United  States  is  an  aggregate 
of  homogeneous  and  contiguous  States 
which,  in  order  to  weld  themselves  into 
a  nation,  gave  up  a  portion  of  their 
rights  to  a  central  authority,  reserving 
to  themselves  all  powers  of  government 
which  they  did  not  expressly  relinquish. 

The  British  Empire  is  an  aggregate  of 
many  communities  under  one  common 
head,  and  is  thus  described  by  Mr. 
Burke  in  1774,  in  language  which  may 
seem  to  have  been  somewhat  too  enthusi¬ 
astic  at  the  time  when  it  was  spoken, 
but  at  the  present  day  does  not  more 
than  do  justice  to  an  Empire  which  com¬ 
prises  one  sixth  of  the  habitable  globe  in 
extent  and  population  : — 

“  I  look,  I  say,  on  the  Imperial  rights  of 
Great  Britain,  and  the  privileges  which  the 
colonies  ought  to  enjoy  under  those  rights,  to 
be  just  the  most  reconcilable  things  in  the 
world.  The  Parliament  of  Great  Britain  sits 
at  the  head  of  her  extensive  Empire  in  two 
capacities  :  one  as  the  local  Legislature  of  this 
island,  providing  for  all  things  at  home  imme¬ 
diately  and  by  no  other  instrument  than  the 
executive  power ;  the  other,  and  I  think  her 
nobler  capacity,  is  what  I  call  her  Imperial 
character,  in  which,  as  from  the  throne  of 
heaven,  she  superintends  all  the  several  Legis¬ 
latures.  and  guides  and  controls  them  all  with¬ 
out  annihilating  any.  As  all  these  provincial 
Legislatures  are  only  co-ordinate  with  each 
other,  they  ought  all  to  be  subordinate  to  ber, 
else  they  can  neither  preserve  mutual  peace, 
nor  hope  for  mutual  justice,  nor  effectually  af¬ 
ford  mutual  assistance.”  * 

The  means  by  which  the  possessions 
of  Great  Britain  were  acquired  have 
been  as  various  as  the  possessions  them¬ 
selves.  The  European,  Asiatic,  and 
African  possessions  became  ours  by  con¬ 
quest  and  cession  ;  the  American  by 
conquest,  treaty,  and  settlement ;  the 
Australasian  by  settlement,  and  by  that 
dubious  system  of  settlement  known  by 
the  name  of  annexation.  Now,  what  is 
the  link  which  fastens  each  of  these 
possessions  to  the  mother  country  ? 
Surely  it  is  the  inherent  and  indestruc¬ 
tible  right  of  the  British  Crown  to  exer¬ 
cise  Imperial  powers — in  other  words, 
the  supremacy  of  the  Queen  and  the 
British  Parliament  ?  What,  again,  is 
the  common  bond  of  union  between 
these  vast  colonial  possessions,  differing 

*  Burke's  Speech  on  American  Taxation, 
vol.  i.  p.  174. 
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in  laws,  in  religion,  and  in  the  character 
of  the  population  ?  The  same  answer 
must  be  given  ;  the  joint  and  several 
tie,  so  to  speak,  is  the  same — namely, 
the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain.  It  is 
true  that  the  mode  in  which  the  mate¬ 
rials  composing  the  British  Empire  have 
been  cemented  together  is  exactly  the 
reverse  of  the  manner  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  American  Union.  In  the 
case  of  the  Union,  independent  States 
voluntarily  relinquished  a  portion  of 
their  sovereignty  to  secure  national 
unity,  and  intrusted  the  guardianship 
of  that  unity  to  a  representative  body 
chosen  by  themselves.  Such  a  union 
was  based  on  contract,  and  could  only 
be  constructed  by  communities  which 
claimed  to  be  independent.  Far  differ¬ 
ent  have  been  the  circumstances  under 
which  England  has  developed  itself  into 
the  British  Empire.  England  began  as 
a  sovereign  power,  having  its  sovereignty 
vested  at  first  solely  in  the  Sovereign, 
but  gradually  in  the  Sovereign  and  Par¬ 
liament.  This  sovereignty  neither  the 
Crown  nor  the  Parliament  can,  jointly 
or  severally,  get  rid  of,  for  it  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  a  sovereign  power  that  it 
cannot,  by  Act  of  Parliament  or  other¬ 
wise,  bind  its  successors.*  This  princi¬ 
ple  of  supremacy  has  never  been  lost 
sight  of  by  the  British  Parliament. 
Their  right  to  alter  or  suspend  a  colonial 
Constitution  has  never  been  disputed. 
Contract  never  enters  into  the  question. 
The  dominant  authority  delegates  to  its 
subordinate  communities  as  much  or  as 
little  power  as  it  deems  advantageous 
for  each  body,  and,  if  it  sees  fit,  resumes 
a  portion  or  the  whole  of  the  delegated 
authority.  The  last  point  of  difference 
to  be  noted  between  the  American  Con¬ 
stitution  and  the  Constitution  of  the 
British  Empire  is  the  fact  that  as  Mi¬ 
nerva  sprang  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter 
fully  equipped,  so  the  American  Consti¬ 
tution  came  forth  from  the  hands  of  its 
framers  complete  and,  what  is  of  more 
importance,  practically  in  material  mat¬ 
ters  unchangeable  except  by  the  agony 
of  an  internecine  war  or  some  over¬ 
whelming  passions.  The  British  Em- 


*  This  is  the  opinion  of  both  English  and 
American  lawyers.  See  Blackstone's  Comm, 
i.  go  ;  Austin  on  Jurisprudence,  i.  226.  As  to 
American  cases,  see  Corley  on  Constitutional 
Limitations,  pp.  2-149. 


pire,  on  the  other  hand,  is,  as  respects 
its  component  members,  ever  in  progress 
and  flux.  An  Anglo-Saxon  colony,  no 
less  than  a  human  being,  has  its  infancy 
under  the  maternal  care  of  a  governor, 
its  boyhood  subject  to  the  government 
of  a  representative  council  and  an  Exe¬ 
cutive  appointed  by  the  Crown,  its  man¬ 
hood  under  Home  Rule  and  responsible 
government,  in  which  the  Executive  are 
lK)und  to  vacate  their  offices  whenever 
they  are  out-voted  in  the  Legislature. 
Changes  are  ever  taking  place  in  the 
growth,  so  to  speak,  of  the  several 
British  possessions,  but  what  is  the  re¬ 
sult  ?  Nobody  ever  dreams  of  these 
changes  injuring  the  Imperial  tie  or  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament, 
that  alone  towers  above  all,  unchange¬ 
able  and  unimpaired  ;  and,  what  is  most 
notable,  loyalty  and  devotion  to  the 
Crown — that  is  to  say,  the  Imperial  tie 
— so  far  from  being  weakened  by  the 
transition  of  a  colonv  from  a  state  of  de¬ 
pendence  in  local  affairs  to  the  higher 
degree  of  a  self- governing  colony,  are  on 
the  contrary,  strengthened  almost  in  di¬ 
rect  proportion  as  the  central  interfer¬ 
ence  with  local  affairs  is  diminished. 
On  this  point  an  unimpeachable  witness 
— Mr.  Merivale — says  :  “  What,  then, 
are  the  lessons  to  be  learned  from  a  con¬ 
sideration  of  the  American  Constitution 
and  of  our  colonial  system  ?  Surely 
these  :  that  Im{)erial  unity  and  Imperial 
supremacy  are  in  no  degree  dependent 
on  the  control  exercised  by  the  central 
power  on  its  dependent  members.” 
Facts,  however,  are  more  conclusive 
than  any  arguments  ;  and  we  have  only 
to  look  back  to  the  state  some  forty 
years  ago  of  Canada,  New  Zealand,  and 
the  various  colonies  of  Australia,  and 
compare  that  state  with  their  condition 
to-day,  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  fullest  power  of  local  government  is 
perfectly  consistent  with  the  unity  of  the 
Empire  and  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament.  Under  the  old  colonial 
Constitutions  the  Executive  of  those 
colonies  was  under  the  control  of  the 
Crown  ;  and  Mr.  Merivale  says  ”  that 
the  political  existence  consisted  of  a 
series  of  quarrels  and  reconciliations 
between  the  two  opposing  authorities — 
the  colonial  legislative  body  and  the 
Executive  nominated  by  the  Crown.” 
England  resolved  to  give  up  the  control 
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of  (he  Executive,  and  to  grant  complete 
responsible  government — that  is  to  say, 
the  Governor  of  each  colony  was  in¬ 
structed  that  his  Executive  Council  (or 
Ministry,  as  we  should  call  it)  must  re¬ 
sign  whenever  they  were  out-voted  by 
the  legislative  body.  The  effect  of  this 
change,  this  relaxing,  as  would  be  sup¬ 
posed,  of  the  Imperial  tie,  was  magical, 
and  is  thus  described  by  Mr.  Merivale  :* 

“  The  magnitude  of  that  change— the  extra¬ 
ordinary  rapidity  of  its  beneficial  effects — it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  exaggerate.  None  but 
those  who  have  traced  it  can  realize  the  sudden 
spring  made  by  a  young  community  under  its 
first  release  from  the  old  tie  of  subjection,  mod¬ 
erate  as  that  tie  really  was.  The  cessation,  as 
if  by  magic,  of  the  old  irritant  sores  between 
colony  and  mother  country  is  the  first  result. 
Not  only  are  they  at  concord,  but  they  seem  to 
leave  hardly  any  traces  in  the  public  mind  be¬ 
hind  them.  Conhdence  and  affection  toward 
the  home,  still  fondly  so  termed  by  the  colonist 
as  well  as  the  emigrant,  seem  to  supersede  at 
once  distrust  and  hostility.  Loyalty,  which 
was  before  the  badge  of  a  class  suspected  by 
the  rest  of  the  community,  became  the  com¬ 
mon  watchword  of  all,  and,  with  some  extrava¬ 
gance  in  the  sentiment,  there  arises  no  small 
share  of  its  nobleness  and  devotion.  Com¬ 
munities,  which  but  a  few  years  ago  would 
have  wrangled  over  the  smallest  item  of  public 
expenditure  to  which  they  were  invited  by  the 
Executive  to  contribute,  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  their  subscriptions  to  purposes  of 
British  interests  in  response  to  calls  of  human¬ 
ity,  or  munificence  for  objects  but  indistinctly 
heard  of  at  the  distance  of  half  the  world." 

The  Dominion  of  Canada  has  been  so 
much  talked  about  that  it  may  be  well  to 
give  a  summary  of  its  Constitution, 
though,  in  so  far  as  regards  its  relations 
to  the  mother  country,  it  differs  in  no 
material  respect  from  any  other  self- 
governing  colony.  The  Dominion  con¬ 
sists  of  seven  provinces,  each  of  which 
has  a  Legislature  of  its  own,  but  is  at 
the  same  time  subject  to  the  Legislature 
of  the  Dominion,  in  the  same  manner  as 
each  State  in  the  American  Union  has  a 
Legislature  of  its  own,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  subject  to  the  control  of  Con¬ 
gress.  The  distinguishing  feature  be¬ 
tween  the  system  of  the  American  States 
and  the  associated  colonies  of  the  Do¬ 
minion  of  Canada  is  this — that  all  Im¬ 
perial  powers,  everything  that  constitutes 
a  people  a  nation  as  respects  foreigners, 
are  reserved  to  the  mother  country. 
The  division,  then,  of  the  Dominion 
and  its  provinces  consists  only  in  a  di- 

*  "  Lectures  on  the  Colonies,”  p.  641. 


vision  of  Local  powers.  It  is  impossible 
to  mark  accurately  the  line  between  Do¬ 
minion  and  Provincial  powers,  but, 
speaking  generally.  Dominion  powers 
relate  to  such  matters — for  example,  the 
regulation  of  trade  and  commerce,  pos¬ 
tal  service,  currency,  and  so  forth — as 
require  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  uniform 
principle  throughout  the  whole  area  of 
a  country  ;  while  the  Provincial  powers 
relate  to  provincial  and  municipal  insti¬ 
tutions,  provincial  licensing,  and  other 
subjects  restricted  to  the  limits  of  the 
province.  As  a  general  rule,  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  the  Dominion  and  the  Legis¬ 
lature  of  each  province  have  respec¬ 
tively  exclusive  jurisdiction  within  the 
limits  of  the  subjects  intrusted  to  them  ; 
but,  as  respects  agriculture  and  immi¬ 
gration,  the  Dominion  Parliament  have 
power  to  overrule  any  Act  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Legislatures,  and,  as  respects 
property  and  civil  rights  in  Ontario, 
Nova  Scotia,  and  New  Brunswick,  the 
Dominion  Parliament  may  legislate  with 
a  view  to  uniformity,  but  their  legisla¬ 
tion  is  not  valid  unless  it  is  accepted  by 
the  Legislature  of  each  province  to  which 
it  applies. 

The  executive  authority  in  the  Do¬ 
minion  Government,  as  in  all, the  self- 
governing  colonies,  is  carried  on  by  the 
Governor  in  the  name  of  the  Queen, 
but  with  the  advice  of  a  Council :  that 
is  to  say,  as  to  all  Imperial  matters,  he 
is  under  the  control  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try  ;  as  to  all  local  matters,  he  acts  on 
the  advice  of  his  local  Council.  The 
result  of  the  whole  is  that  the  citizenship 
of  an  inhabitant  of  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  a  triple  tie.  Suppose  him  to 
reside  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 
First,  he  is  a  citizen  of  that  province, 
and  bound  to  obey  all  the  laws  which  it 
is  within  the  competence  of  the  pro¬ 
vincial  Legislature  to  pass.  Next,  he 
is  a  citizen  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada, 
and  acknowledges  its  jurisdiction  in  all 
matters  outside  the  legitimate  sphere  of 
the  province.  Lastly,  and  above  all,  he 
is  a  subject  of  her  Majesty.  He  is  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  as  respects  the 
vast  company  of  nations,  an  English¬ 
man,  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  as  he 
is  to  all  the  glory  of  the  mother  country 
so  far  as  such  privileges  can  be  enjoyed 
and  glory  participated  in  without  actual 
residence  in  England.  One  startling 
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point  of  likeness  in  events  and  unlike¬ 
ness  in  consequences  is  to  be  found  in 
the  history  of  Ireland  and  Canada.  In 
1798  Ireland  rebelled.  Protestant  and 
Catholic  were  arrayed  in  arms  ap;ainst 
each  other.  The  rebellion  was 
quenched  in  blood,  and  measures  of 
repression  have  been  in  force,  with 
slight  intervals  of  suspension,  ever 
since,  with  this  result — that  the  Ireland 
of  1886  is  scarcely  less  disloyal  and  dis¬ 
contented  than  the  Ireland  of  1798.  In 
1837  and  1838  Canada  rebelled.  Prot¬ 
estants  and  Catholics,  differing  in  na¬ 
tionality  as  well  as  in  religion,  were  ar¬ 
rayed  in  arms  against  each  other.  The 
rebellion  was  quelled  with  the  least  pos¬ 
sible  violence,  a  free  Constitution  was 
given,  and  the  Canada  of  1886  is  the 
largest,  most  loyal,  and  most  contented 
colony  in  her  Majesty’s  dominions. 

Assuming,  then,  thus  much  to  be 
proved  by  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  that  national  unity  of  the  closest 
description  is  consistent  with  complete 
Home  Rule  in  the  component  members 
of  the  nation,  and  by  the  history  of 
Canada  and  the  British  colonial  empire 
that  an  Imperial  tie  is  sufficient  to  bind 
together  for  centuries  dependencies 
differing  in  situation,  in  nationality, 
in  religion,  in  laws,  in  everything  that 
distinguishes  peoples  one  from  another, 
and  further  and  more  particularly  that 
emancipation  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  colo¬ 
nies  from  control  in  their  internal  affairs 
strengthens  instead  of  weakens  Im¬ 
perial  unity,  let  us  turn  to  Ireland  and 
inquire  whether  there  is  anything  in  the 
circumstances  under  which  Home  Rule 
was  proposed  to  be  granted  to  Ireland, 
or  in  the  measures  intended  to  establish 
that  Home  Rule,  fairly  leading  to  the 
inference  that  disruption  of  the  Empire 
or  an  impairment  of  Imperial  powers 
would  probably  be  a  consequence  of 
passing  the  Irish  Government  Bill  and 
the  Irish  Land  Bill.  And,  first,  as  to 
the  circumstances  which  would  seem  to 
recommend  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill. 

Ireland,  from  the  very  commence¬ 
ment  of  her  connection  with  England, 
has  chafed  under  the  restraints  which 
that  connection  imposed.  The  closer  the 
apparent  union  between  the  two  coun¬ 
tries  the  greater  the  real  disunion.  The 
Act  of  1800,  in  words  and  in  law,  effect¬ 
ed  not  a  union  merely,  but  a  consolida¬ 


tion  of  the  two  countries.  The  effect 
of  those  words  and  that  law  was  to  give 
rise  to  a  restless  discontent,  which  has 
constantly  found  expression  in  efforts  to 
procure  the  repeal  of  the  Act  of  Union 
and  the  re-establishment  of  a  National 
Parliament  in  Dublin.  How  futile  have 
been  the  efforts  of  the  British  Parlia¬ 
ment  to  diminish  by  concession  or  re¬ 
press  by  coercion  Irish  aspirations  or 
Irish  discontent  it  is  unnecessary  to  dis¬ 
cuss  here.  All  men  admit  the  facts, 
however  different  the  conclusions  which 
they  draw  from  those  facts.  What 
Burke  said  of  America  on  moving  in 
1775  his  resolution  on  conciliation  with 
the  colonies  was  true  in  18S5  with  re¬ 
spect  to  Ireland  : — 

“  The  fact  is  undoubted,  that  under  former 
Parliaments  the  state  of  America  [read  for 
America,  Ireland]  has  been  kept  in  continual 
agitation.  Everything  administered  as  remedy 
to  the  public  complaint,  if  it  did  not  produce, 
was  at  least  followed  by  an  heightening  of  the 
distemper,  until,  by  a  variety  of  experiments, 
that  important  country  has  been  brought  into 
her  present  situation — a  situation  which  I  will 
not  miscall,  which  I  dare  not  name,  which  I 
scarcely  know  how  to  comprehend  in  the  terms 
of  any  description.”  * 

.At  length,  after  the  election  of  1885 
Mr.  Gladstone  and  the  majority  of  his 
followers  came  to  the  conclusion  that  an 
opportunity  had  presented  itself  for  pro¬ 
viding  Ireland  with  a  Constitution  con¬ 
ferring  on  the  people  of  that  country 
the  largest  measure  of  self-government 
consistent  with  the  absolute  supremacy 
of  the  Crown  and  the  Imperial  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  the  entire  unity  of  the  Em¬ 
pire.  A  scheme  was  proposed  which 
was  accepted  in  principle  by  the  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  National  party  in  Ire¬ 
land  as  a  fair  and  sufficient  adjustment 
of  the  Imperial  claims  of  Great  Britain 
and  the  Local  claims  of  Ireland.  The 
scheme  was  shortly  this.  A  Legislative 
Assembly  was  proposed  to  be  established 
in  Ireland  with  power  to  make  all  laws 
necessary  for  the  good  government  of 
Ireland — in  other  words,  invested  with 
the  same  powers  of  local  self-government 
as  a  colonial  Assembly.  The  Irish  As¬ 
sembly  was  in  one  respect  unlike  a 
colonial  Legislature.  It  consisted  of  one 
House  only,  but  this  House  was  divided 
into  two  orders,  each  of  which,  in  case 
of  differences  on  any  important  legisla- 

*  Burke,  vol.  i.  p.  181. 
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tive  matter,  voted  separately.  This  form 
was  adopted  in  order  to  minimize  the 
chances  of  collision  between  the  two 
orders,  by  making  it  imperative  on  each 
order  to  hear  the  arguments  of  the  other 
before  proceeding  to  a  division,  thus 
throwing  on  the  dissentient  order  the 
full  responsibility  of  its  dissent,  with  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  consequences 
likely  to  ensue  therefrom.  The  clause 
conferring  on  the  Irish  Legislature  full 
powers  of  local  self-government  was  im¬ 
mediately  followed  by  a  provision  ex¬ 
cepting,  by  enumeration,  from  any  in¬ 
terference  on  the  part  of  the  Irish 
Legislature,  all  Imperial  powers,  and 
declaring  any  enactment  void  which  in¬ 
fringed  on  that  provision.  This  excep¬ 
tion  (as  is  well  known)  is  not  found  in 
colonial  Constitutional  Acts.  In  them 
the  restriction  of  the  words  of  the  grant 
to  Local  powers  only  has  been  held  suffi¬ 
cient  to  safeguard  the  supremacy  of  the 
British  Parliament  and  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  The  reason  for  making  a 
difference  in  the  case  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  was  political,  not  legal.  Separa¬ 
tion  was  declared  by  the  enemies  of  the 
Bill  to  be  the  real  intention  of  its  sup¬ 
porters,  and  destruction  of  the  unity  of 
the  Empire  to  be  its  certain  conse¬ 
quence.  It  seemed  well  that  Ireland, 
by  her  representatives,  should  accept  as 
a  satisfactory  charter  of  Irish  liberty  a 
document  which  contained  an  express 
submission  to  Imperial  power  and  a 
direct  acknowledgment  of  Imperial 
unity.  Similarly  with  respect  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  British  Parliament. 
In  the  colonial  Constitutions  all  reference 
to  this  supremacy  is  omitted  as  being 
too  clear  to  require  notice.  In  the  case 
of  the  Irish  Home  Rule  Bill  instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  to  preserve  in  express 
words  the  supremacy  of  the  British  Par¬ 
liament  in  order  to  pledge  Ireland  to  an 
express  admission  of  that  supremacy  by 
the  same  vote  which  accepted  Local 
powers.  It  is  true  that  the  wording  by 
the  draftsman  of  the  sentence  reserving 
the  supremacy  of  Parliament  was  justly 
found  fault  with  as  inaccurate  and 
doubtful,  but  that  defect  would  have 
been  cured  by  an  amendment  in  Com¬ 
mittee  ;  and,  even  if  there  had  not  been 
any  such  clause  in  the  Bill,  it  is  clear, 
from  what  has  been  said  above,  that  the 
Imperial  Legislature  could  not,  if  it 


would,  renounce  its  supremacy  or  abdi¬ 
cate  its  sovereign  powers.  The  execu¬ 
tive  government  in  Ireland  was  contin¬ 
ued  in  the  Queen,  to  be  carried  on  by 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  on  behalf  of  her 
Majesty,  with  the  aid  of  such  officers 
and  Council  as  to  her  Majesty  might 
from  time  to  time  seem  fit.  Her  Maj¬ 
esty  was  also  a  constituent  part  of  the 
Legislature,  with  power  to  delegate  to 
the  Lord  Lieutenant  the  prerogative  of 
assenting  to  or  dissenting  from  Bills, 
and  of  summoning,  proroguing,  and  dis¬ 
solving  Parliament.  Under  these  provi¬ 
sions  the  Lord  Lieutenant  resembled  the 
Governor  of  a  colony  with  responsible 
government.  He  was  invested  with  a 
double  authority — first.  Imperial  ;  sec¬ 
ondly,  Local.  As  an  Imperial  officer, 
he  was  bound  to  veto  any  Bill  injurious¬ 
ly  affecting  Imperial  interests  or  incon¬ 
sistent  with  general  Imperial  policy  ;  as 
a  Local  officer,  it  was  his  duty  to  act  in 
all  local  matters  according  to  the  advice 
of  his  Council,  whose  tenure  of  office 
depended  on  their  being  in  harmony 
with,  and  supported  by,  a  majority  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly.  Questions 
relating  to  the  constitutionality  of  any 
particular  law  were  not  left  altogether 
to  the  decision  of  the  Governor.  If  a 
Bill  containing  a  provision  infringing 
Imperial  rights  passed  the  Legislature, 
its  validity  might  be  decided  in  the  first 
instance  by  the  ordinary  courts  of  law, 
but  the  ultimate  appeal  lay  to  the  Judi¬ 
cial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council, 
and,  with  a  view  to  secure  absolute  im- 
'  partiality  in  the  Committee,  it  was  pro¬ 
vided  that  Ireland  should  be  represented 
in  that  body  by  persons  who  either 
were  or  had  been  Irish  judges.  Not  the 
least  important  provision  of  the  Bill,  as 
respects  the  maintenance  of  Imperial  in¬ 
terests,  was  the  continuance  of  Imperial 
taxation.  The  Customs  and  Excise 
duties  were  directed  to  be  levied,  as  here¬ 
tofore,  in  pursuance  of  the  enactments 
of  the  Imperial  Parliament,  and  were 
excepted  from  the  control  of  the  Irish 
Legislature,  which  had  full  power,  with 
that  exception,  to  impose  such  taxes  in 
Ireland  as  they  might  think  expedient. 
The  Bill  further  provided  that  neither 
the  Imperial  taxes  of  Excise  nor  any 
Local  taxes  that  might  be  imposed  by 
the  Irish  I.egislature  should  be  paid  into 
the  Irish  Exchequer.  An  Imperial 
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officer  called  the  Receiver-General  was 
appointed,  into  whose  hands  the  produce 
of  every  tax,  both  Impeiial  and  Local, 
was  required  to  be  paid,  and  it  was  the 
duty  of  the  Receiver  General  to  take 
care  that  all  claims  of  the  English  Ex¬ 
chequer,  including  especially  the  con¬ 
tribution  payable  by  Ireland  for  Im¬ 
perial  purposes,  were  satisfied  before  a 
farthing  found  its  way  into  the  Irish 
Exchequer  for  Irish  purposes.  The 
Receiver- General  was  provided  with  an 
Imperial  Court  to  enforce  his  rights  of 
Imperial  taxation,  and  adequate  means 
for  enforcing  all  Imperial  powers  by  Im¬ 
perial  civil  officers.  The  Bill  did  not 
provide  for  the  representation  of  Ireland 
in  the  Imperial  Parliament  on  all  Im¬ 
perial  questions,  including  questions  re¬ 
lating  to  Imperial  taxation,  but  it  is 
fully  understood  that  in  any  Bill  which 
might  hereafter  be  brought  forward  re¬ 
lating  to  Home  Rule  those  defects 
would  be  remedied. 

An  examination,  then,  of  the  Home 
Rule  Bill,  that  “  child  of  revolution  and 
parent  of  separation,”  appears  to  lead 
irresistibly  to  two  conclusions.  First, 
that  Imperial  rights  and  Imperial 
I)Owers.  representation  for  Imperial  pur¬ 
poses,  Imperial  taxation — in  short,  every 
link  that  binds  a  subordinate  member  of 
an  Empire  to  its  supreme  head— have 
been  maintained  unimpaired  and  un¬ 
changed.  Secondly,  that,  in  granting 
Home  Rule  to  discontented  Ireland, 
that  form  of  responsible  government 
has  been  adopted  which,  as  Mr.  .Vleri- 
vale  declares — and  his  declaration  sub¬ 
sequent  events  have  more  than  verified 
— when  conferred  on  the  discontented 
colonies,  changed  restless  aspirations  for 
separation  into  quiet  loyalty. 

That  such  a  Bill  as  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  should  be  treated  as  an  invasion  of 
Imperial  rights  is  a  proof  of  one,  or  per¬ 
haps  of  both,  the  following  axioms — 
that  Bills  are  never  read  by  their  ac¬ 
cusers,  and  that  party  spirit  will  distort 
the  plainest  facts.  The  union  of  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland  was  not,  so  far  as 
Imperial  powers  were  concerned,  dis¬ 
turbed  by  the  Bill,  and  an  Irishman  re¬ 
mains  a  citizen  of  the  British  Empire 
under  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  with  the 
same  obligations  and  the  same  privileges, 
on  the  same  terms  as  before.  All  the 
Rill  did  was  to  make  his  Irish  citizen¬ 


ship  distinct  from  his  Imperial  citizen¬ 
ship,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  citizen¬ 
ship  of  a  native  of  the  State  of  New 
York  is  distinct  from  his  citizenship  as 
a  member  of  the  United  States.  Now 
it  has  been  found  that  the  Central  power 
in  the  United  States  has  been  more  than 
a  match  for  the  State  powers,  and  can 
it  be  conceived  for  a  moment  that  the 
Imperial  power  of  Great  Britain  should 
not  be  a  match  for  the  local  power  of 
Ireland — a  State  which  has  not  one 
seventh  of  the  population  or  one  twen¬ 
tieth  part  of  the  income  of  the  dominant 
community  ? 

One  argument  remains  to  be  noticed 
which  Mr.  Dicey  and  the  opponents  of 
Home  Rule  urge  as  absolutely  condem¬ 
natory  of  the  measure,  whereas,  if  prop¬ 
erly  weighed,  it  is  conclusive  in  its 
favor.  Home  Rule,  they  say,  is  a  mere 
question  of  sentiment.  “  National  as¬ 
pirations"  are  the  twaddle  of  English 
enthusiasts  who  know  nothing  of  Ire¬ 
land.  What  is  really  wanted  is  the  re¬ 
form  of  the  Land  Law.  Settle  the  agra¬ 
rian  problem,  and  Home  Rule  may  be 
relegated  to  the  place  supposed  to  be 
paved  with  good  intentions.  The  Irish 
will  straightway  change  their  character, 
and  become  a  law-abiding,  contented, 
loyal  people.  Be  it  so.  But  suppose  it 
to  be  proved  that  the  establishment  of 
an  Irish  Government,  or,  in  other  words. 
Home  Rule,  is  an  essential  condition  of 
agrarian  reform — that  the  latter  cannot 
be  had  without  the  former — surely  Home 
Rule  should  stand  none  the  worse  in  the 
estimation  of  its  opponents  if  it  not  only 
secures  a  safe  basis  for  putting  an  end 
to  agrarian  exasperation,  but  also  grati¬ 
fies  the  feeling  of  the  Irish  people  as  ex¬ 
pressed  by  the  majority  of  its  representa¬ 
tives  in  Parliament.  Now,  what  is  the 
nature  of  the  Irish  Land  Question  ? 
This  we  must  understand  before  con¬ 
sidering  the  remedy.  In  Ireland 
(meaning  by  Ireland  that  part  of  the 
country  which  is  in  the  hands  of  ten¬ 
ants,  and  falls  within  the  compass  of  a 
Land  Bill)  the  tenure  of  land  is  wholly 
unlike  that  which  is  found  in  the  greater 
part  of  England.  Instead  of  large 
farms  in  which  the  landlord  makes  all 
the  improvements  and  the  tenant  pays 
rent  for  the  privilege  of  cultivating  the 
land  and  receives  the  produce,  small 
holdings  are  found  in  which  the  tenant 
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does  the  improvements  (if  any)  and 
pays  a  fixed  rent*charge  to  the  owner. 
In  England  the  tenant  does  not  perform 
the  obligations  or  in  any  way  aspire  to 
the  character  of  owner.  If  he  thinks 
he  can  get  a  cheaper  farm,  he  quits  his 
former  one,  regarding  his  interest  in 
the  land  as  a  mere  matter  of  pounds, 
shillings,  and  pence.  Not  so  the  Irish 
tenant.  He  has  made  what  he  calls 
improvements,  he  claims  a  quasi-own¬ 
ership  in  the  land,  and  has  the  charac¬ 
teristic  Celtic  attachment  for  the  patch 
of  ground  forming  his  holding,  however 
squalid  it  may  be,  however  inadequate 
for  his  support.  In  short,  in  Ireland 
there  is  a  dual  ownership — that  of  the 
proprietor,  who  has  no  interest  in  the 
soil  so  long  as  the  tenant  pays  his  rent 
and  fulfils  the  conditions  of  his  tenancy  ; 
and  that  of  the  tenant,  who,  subject  to 
the  payment  of  his  rent  and  perform¬ 
ance  of  the  fixed  conditions,  acts, 
thinks,  and  carries  himself  as  the  owner 
of  his  holding.  A  system,  then,  of 
agrarian  reform  in  Ireland  resolves  itself 
into  an  inquiry  as  to  the  best  mode  of 
putting  an  end  to  this  dual  ownership — 
that  is  to  say,  of  making  the  tenant  the 
sole  proprietor  of  his  holding,  and  com¬ 
pensating  the  landlord  for  his  interest 
in  the  ownership.  The  problem  is  fur¬ 
ther  narrowed  by  the  circumstance  that 
the  tenant  cannot  be  expected  to  advance 
any  capital  or  pay  an  increased  rent,  so 
that  the  means  of  compensating  the 
landlord  must  be  found  out  of  the  exist¬ 
ing  rent. 

The  plan  adopted  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Land  Bill  was  to  commute  the  rent- 
charges,  offering  the  landlord,  as  a  gen¬ 
eral  rule,  twenty  years’  purchase  on  the 
net  rental  of  the  estate  (that  is  to  say, 
the  rent  received  by  him  after  deduct¬ 
ing  all  outgoings),  and  paying  him  the 
purchase-money  in  £3  per  cent,  stock 
taken  at  par.  The  stock  was  to  be  ad¬ 
vanced  by  the  English  Government  to 
an  Irish  State  department  at  3I  per 
cent,  interest,  and  the  Bill  provided 
that  the  tenant,  instead  of  rent,  was  to 
pay  an  annuity  of  £4  per  cent,  on  a 
capital  sum  equal  in  amount  to  twenty 
times  the  gross  rental.  An  illustration 
will  most  readily  show  how  the  plan 
works,  it  being  only  necessary  to 
premise  that  an  annuity  of  £4  per  cent, 
paid  for  a  period  of  forty-nine  years  will 


discharge  all  principal  and  interest  due 
in  respect  of  a  capital  sum  lent  at  3I 
per  cent. 

Bearing  the  foregoing  assumption  in 
mind,  let  John  Jones  be  the  tenant  of 
the  Shannon  holding  at  £10  a  year,  and 
John  Brown  the  landlord.  Then  the 
account  stands  as  follows  : — Shannon 
holding=£io  a  year  gross  rent.  As¬ 
sume  the  outgoings  to  be  £20  per  cent.  ; 
then  the  sum  payable  to  the  landlord  = 
twenty  times  the  gross  rent,  after  de¬ 
ducting  20  per  cent,  for  outgoings — that 
is  to  say,  £2oX  £io=£20o — £40=£i6o. 
The  sum  payable  by  the  tenant  =  £4  per 
cent,  on  ten  years’  purchase  of  gross 
rental — that  is  to  say,  £4  per  cent,  on 
£200,  or  £8  a  year  for  forty-nine  years. 
England  lends  Ireland  £160  stock  at  3I 
per  cent,  to  pay  the  landlord.  And,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  an  annuity  of  £4  per  cent, 
pays  off  principal  and  interest  of  money 
lent  at  3^  per  cent,  in  forty-nine  years, 
the  Irish  authority  pays  off  the  debt  in 
forty-nine  years  by  a  payment  of  £4  per 
cent,  on  £160,  or  £6  8r.,  for  forty-nine 
years.  At  the  same  time,  the  Irish 
State  authority  receives  from  the  tenant 
£8  a  year  for  the  same  period,  thus 
gaining  the  difference  between  £6  8r.  and 
£8,  or  £i  i2f..  for  expenses  of  collec¬ 
tion  and  prohl.  The  consecjuence, 
then,  is  that  by  Mr.  Gladstone  s  plan 
the  landlord  obtains  twenty  years’  pur¬ 
chase  on  the  net  rental  for  his  estate  ; 
the  tenant’s  rent  is  reduced  from  £10  to 
£8  ;  the  Irish  Government  receives  £8 
and  pays  only  £6  8r.,  making  an  annual 
profit  of  the  difference. 

Another  mode  of  putting  the  case 
shortly  is  as  follows  : — The  English  Ex¬ 
chequer  lends  the  money  to  the  Irish 
State  authority  at  3I  per  cent.,  and  an 
annuity  of  4  per  cent,  paid  during  forty- 
nine  years  will,  as  has  been  stated 
above,  repay  both  principal  and  interest 
for  every  £100  lent  at  3^  per  cent.  On 
the  sale  of  an  estate  under  the  Bill,  the 
landlord  receives  twenty  years’  pur¬ 
chase  ;  the  tenant  pays  £4  per  cent, 
on  twenty  years’  purchase  of  the  gross 
rental ;  the  Irish  State  authority  re¬ 
ceives  £4  per  cent,  on  the  gross  rental  ; 
the  English  Exchequer  receives  4  per 
cent,  on  the  net  rental  only. 

The  machinery,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
Land  Bill  is  this  : — An  Imperial  Com¬ 
mission  is  appointed  to  see  that  the  land- 
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lord  obtains  a  fair  price  for  his  estate. 
The  Irish  Government  create  a  Land 
Department  to  conduct  the  business  on 
behalf  of  the  Irish  Government,  The 
tenant  requires  no  protection,  as  his 
rent  is  necessarily  reduced,  and  conse¬ 
quently  no  power  of  refusing  to  become 
the  owner  of  the  land  was  given  to 
him,  except  in  certain  special  cases.  It 
has  been  found,  however,  that  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  a  power  on  the  side  of  the 
tenant  to  refuse  to  become  proprietor  is 
liable  to  misconstruction  ;  it  will  be  ad¬ 
visable,  *  therefore,  in  a  future  Bill,  to 
provide  that  the  State  should  become  the 
proprietor  instead  of  the  tenant,  if  the 
tenant  prefers  to  retain  his  existing  posi¬ 
tion  instead  of  becoming  an  owner  on 
payment  of  a  reduced  rent  for  forty-nine 
years,  and  should  be  entitled  to  make 
what  bargain  it  pleases  with  the  tenant. 
The  notable  feature  which  distinguishes 
this  plan  from  all  other  schemes  is  the 
security  given  for  the  repayment  of  the 
purchase-money  ;  hitherto  the  English 
Government  has  lent  the  money  directly 
to  the  landlord  or  tenant,  and  has  be¬ 
come  the  mortgagee  of  the  land — in 
other  words,  has  become  in  effect  the 
landlord  of  the  land  sold  to  the  tenant 
until  the  repayment  of  the  loan  has  been 
completed.  To  carry  into  effect  under 
such  a  system  any  extensive  scheme  of 
agrarian  reform  (and  if  not  extensive 
such  a  reform  would  be  of  no  value  in 
pacifying  Ireland)  presupposes  a  readi¬ 
ness  on  the  part  of  the  English  Govern¬ 
ment  to  become  virtually  the  landlord 
of  a  large  portion  of  Ireland,  with  the 
attendant  odium  of  absenteeism  and 
alien  domination.  Under  the  Land  Bill 
of  Mr.  Gladstone  all  these  difficulties 
are  overcome.  The  Irish,  not  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  Government  is  the  virtual  landlord. 
It  is  the  interest  of  Ireland  that  the  an¬ 
nuities  due  from  the  tenants  should  be 
regularly  paid,  as,  subject  to  the  prior 
charge  of  the  English  Exchequer,  they 
form  part  of  the  Irish  revenues.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  Irish  Govern¬ 
ment  may  repudiate  the  debt ;  that  is 
rendered  impossible  by  a  provision  that 
all  the  Irish  revenues,  including  the  land 
rents,  are  to  be  paid  into  the  hands  of 
the  Imperial  Receiver-General,  whose 
office  we  have  described  above,  and  it 
is  his  duty  to  liquidate  the  debt  due  to 
his  Imperial  master,  the  Imperial  Ex¬ 


chequer,  before  the  Irish  Government 
can  receive  any  portion  of  the  moneys 
in  his  hands.  The  position  of  the  Re¬ 
ceiver-General  has  perhaps  not  been 
sufficiently  guarded  in  the  present  Bill, 
and  it  will  be  advisable  in  a  future  Bill 
to  declare  that  he  shall,  if  he  thinks  fit, 
collect  the  taxes  by  Imperial  officers. 
The  cardinal  difference,  then,  between 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme  and  any  other 
land  scheme  that  has  seen  the  light  is 
this — that  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme 
the  English  loans  are  lent  to  the  Irish 
Government  on  the  security  of  the  whole 
Irish  revenues,  whereas  in  every  other 
scheme  they  have  been  lent  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  to  the  Irish  creditors 
on  the  security  of  individual  patches  of 
land. 

The  whole  question,  then,  of  the  rela¬ 
tion  between  Home  Rule  and  agrarian 
reform  may  be  summed  up  as  follows  : 
— Agrarian  reform  is  necessary  for  the 
pacification  of  Ireland  ;  agrarian  reform 
cannot  be  efficiently  carried  into  effect 
without  an  Irish  Government  ;  an  Irish 
Government  can  only  be  established  by 
a  Home  Rule  Bill  :  therefore  a  Home 
Rule  Bill  is  necessary  for  the  pacifica¬ 
tion  of  Ireland.  It  is  idle  to  say,  as  has 
been  said  on  numerous  platforms,  that 
plans  no  doubt  can  be  devised  for  agra¬ 
rian  reform  without  Home  Rule.  The 
Irish  revenues  are  the  only  collateral  se¬ 
curity  that  can  be  obtained  for  loans  of 
English  money,  and  Irish  revenues  are 
only  available  for  the  purpose  on  the 
establishment  of  an  Irish  Government. 
Baronial  guarantees,  union  guarantees, 
county  guarantees,  debenture  schemes, 
have  all  been  tried  and  found  wanting, 
and  vague  assertions  as  to  possibilities 
are  idle  unless  they  are  based  on  intelli¬ 
gible  working  plans. 

The  foregoing  arguments  will  be 
equally  valid  if,  instead  of  making  the 
tenants  peasant-proprietors,  it  were 
thought  desirable  that  the  Irish  State 
should  be  the  proprietor  and  the  tenants 
be  the  holders  of  the  land  at  perpetual 
rents  and  subject  to  fixed  conditions. 
Again,  it  might  be  possible  to  pay  the 
landlords  by  annual  sums  instead  of 
capital  sums.  Such  matters  are  really 
questions  of  detail.  The  substance  is 
to  interpose  the  Irish  Government  be¬ 
tween  the  tenant  and  the  English  mort¬ 
gagee,  and  to  make  the  loans  general 
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charges  on  the  whole  of  the  Irish  Gov¬ 
ernment  revenues  as  paid  into  the  hands 
of  an  Imperial  Receiver  instead  of  plac¬ 
ing  them  as  special  charges,  each  fixed 
on  its  own  smidl  estate  or  holding.  The 
fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone’s  land  scheme 
has  been  denounced  afi  confiscation  of 
£100,000,000  of  the  English  taxpayers’ 
property,  while  Lord  Ashbourne’s  .Act 
is  pronounced  by  the  same  party  wise 
and  prudent,  shows  the  political  blind¬ 
ness  of  party  spirit  in  its  most  absurd 
form.  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  requires 
precisely  the  same  expenditure  to  do  the 
same  work  as  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Bill  re¬ 
quires.  but  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  scheme 
the  whole  Irish  revenue  is  pledged  as 
collateral  security,  and  the  Irish  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  interposed  between  the  ulti¬ 
mate  creditor  and  the  Irish  tenant,  while 
under  Lord  Ashbourne’s  Act  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Government  figures  without  disguise 
as  the  landlord  of  each  tenant,  exacting 
a  debt  which  the  tenant  is  unwilling  to 
pay  as  being  due  to  what  he  calls  an  alien 
Government. 

.An  endeavor  has  been  made  in  the 
preceding  pages  to  prove  that  Home 
Rule  in  no  respect  infringes  on  Imprerial 
rights  or  Imperial  unity,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  the  Imperial  power  remains 
exactly  in  the  same  position  as  it  was 
before,  the  Home  Rule  Bill  dealing  only 
with  Local  matters.  If  this  statement 
be  correct,  it  disposes  at  once  of  a  great 
part  of  Mr.  Dicey’s  book.  A  system 
which  does  not  affect  the  Empire  or  di¬ 
minish  the  supremacy  of  the  British 
Parliament,  which  merely  confers  local 
self-government  on  a  dependency  of  the 
Empire  not  so  important  to  Great  Britain 
as  several  of  her  colonies,  can  hardly  be 
said  “  to  work  irreparable  injury  to 
Great  Britain  and  the  British  Em¬ 
pire.”  *  At  all  events,  Burke  thought 
that  the  Imperial  supremacy  alone  con¬ 
stituted  a  real  union  between  England 
and  Ireland.  He  says  : — 

“  My  poor  opinion  is,  that  the  closest  con¬ 
nection  between  Great  Britain  and  Ireland  is 
essential  to  the  well-being — I  had  almost  said 
to  the  very  being — of  the  three  kingdoms  ;  for 
that  purpose  I  humbly  conceive  that  the  whole 
of  the  superior,  and  what  I  should  call  Im¬ 
perial  politics,  ought  to  have  its  residence  here, 
and  that  Ireland,  locally,  civilly,  and  commer¬ 
cially  independent,  ought  politically  to  look  up 
to  Great  Britain  in  all  matters  of  peace  and 

*  Dicey,  p.  16, 


war.  In  all  these  points  to  be  joined  with  her, 
and,  in  a  word,  with  her  to  live  and  to  die.”  * 

How  strange  to  Burke  would  have 
seemed  the  doctrine  that  the  restoration 
of  a  limited  power  of  self-government 
to  Ireland,  excluding  commerce,  and  ex¬ 
cluding  all  matters  not  only  Imperial, 
but  those  in  which  uniformity  is  re¬ 
quired,  should  be  denounced  as  a  dis¬ 
ruption  of  the  Empire  ! 

I  agree  altogether  with  Mr.  Dicey 
when  he  says  ”  that  the  welfare  of  thirty 
millions  of  citizens  must,  if  a  conflict  of 
interest  arise,  be  preferred  to  the  inter¬ 
est  of  five  millions  of  citizens” — nay, 
further,  that  it  is  an  error  of  democracy 
to  admit  “  that  a  fraction  of  a  nation 
has  a  right  to  speak  with  the  authority  of 
the  whole,  and  that  the  right  of  each 
portion  of  the  people  to  make  its  wishes 
heard  involves  the  right  to  have  them 
granted.”  f 

What  is  contended  is,  that  if  the  aspi¬ 
rations  of  the  Irish  people  can  be  satis¬ 
fied  by  a  Home  Rule  Bill  which  cannot 
injure  Imperial  rights  or  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament,  it  is  folly  to 
reject  so  cheap  a  mode  of  settling  a 
question  which  has  for  centuries  been  a 
thorn  in  the  side  of  the  English.  It  is 
true  that,  unlike  Mr.  Dicey,  I  do  not 
think  that  in  considering  Home  Rule 
we  ought  ”  to  separate  in  the  clearest 
manner  matters  of  business  from  mat¬ 
ters  of  feeling.”  J  It  is  not,  as  he 
affirms,  an  ”  illusion  of  language  or 
falsely  applied  historical  method  to  talk 
of  England  and  Ireland  as  though  they 
w-ere  two  human  beings,”  §  Surely  na¬ 
tions  are  actuated  by  the  same  passions, 
the  same  hopes,  the  same  fears,  as  indi¬ 
viduals  ;  and  Mr.  Dicey  corrects  him¬ 
self  when,  speaking  in  another  part  of 
his  book,  he  says  that  ‘‘  in  Germany  the 
sentiment  of  nationality  has  overridden 
the  political  divisions  which  broke  up 
Germany  into  almost  disconnected  and 
often  hostile  States.”  H 

On  the  land  question  Mr.  Dicey  agrees 
that  ”  historical  causes  have  generated 
in  Ireland  a  condition  of  opinion  which 
in  all  matters  regarding  the  land  impedes 
that  enforcement  of  law  which  is  the 
primary  duty  of  every  civilized  govern- 

*  “  Letter  on  Affairs  of  Ireland,”  t.  462. 

+  Dicey,  pp.  17,  29.  t  p.  15. 
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ment.”  *  He  then  states  that,  instead 
of  such  a  condition  being  any  argument 
in  favor  of  Home  Rule,  the  proper  con¬ 
clusion  is  “  that  if  the  popular  source  of 
discontent  be  agrarian,  then  the  right 
course  is  to  amend  the  Land  Laws,  while 
improving  the  administrative  system  and 
enforcing  justice  between  man  and 
man."  f  The  short  answer  to  this  is 
that  the  necessity  for  amending  the  Land 
I.aws  is  the  most  cogent  possible  argu¬ 
ment  for  Home  Rule,  inasmuch  as  no 
effectual  agrarian  reform  can  be  carried 
into  effect  without  an  Irish  Government 
and  the  collateral  security  of  the  Irish 
revenues,  and  that  neither  the  Irish 
Government  nor  the  security  of  the  Irish 
revenues  is  obtainable  without  a  Home 
Rule  Bill.  What  Mr.  Dicey  means  by 
improving  the  administrative  system  is 
proved  by  other  parts  of  his  book,  in 
which  he  mentions,  with  apparent  appro¬ 
bation,  “  the  official  hierarchy  which  on 
the  Continent  represents  the  authority 
of  the  State,"  J  and  declares  “that 
there  is  nothing  objectionable  or  anom¬ 
alous  in  increasing,  as  time  goes  on,  the 
stringency  of  criminal  procedure."  § 
Why  any  improvements  in  criminal  pro¬ 
cedure  should  succeed  in  checking  agra¬ 
rian  crime  when  neither  the  Act  of  1881, 
which,  he  justly  says,  established  a 
despotic  government,  nor  the  Act  of 
1882,  which  he  thinks  ought  to  be  made 
)>ermanent,  I  was  unsuccessful,  Mr. 
Dicey  does  not  inform  us  ;  nor  does  he 
allude  to  the  obvious  argument  that  leg¬ 
islation  is  ineffective  to  repress  crime 
generated,  as  agrarian  crime  is,  by  a 
sense  of  injustice,  unless  it  at  the  same 
time  provides  some  remedy  for  the  in¬ 
justice.  In  chapter  iv.  he  deals  with  the 
argument  in  favor  of  Home  Rule  derived 
from  foreign  experience,  by  supposing 
that  the  Home  Rulers  hold  up  for  admi¬ 
ration  Turkish  rule,  and  think  that  the 
Austro-Hungarian  Government,  and  the 
Russian  administration  of  Finland,  and 
so  forth  are  examples  for  Home  Rule  in 
Ireland.*!  Now,  a  little  consideration 
would  have  shown  Mr.  Dicey  that,  in¬ 
stead  of  adopting  foreign  types,  the 
framers  of  the  Irish  Bills  proceeded 
strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  English  Con¬ 
stitution  as  embodied  in  the  American 

*  Dicey,  p.  98.  ^  Ibid.  p.  119. 

f  Ibid.  p.  97.  jf  Ibid.  p.  1 17. 

j  Ibid.  p.  83.  T  Ibid.  p.  51. 
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copy  of  English  prerogatives  or  in  our 
own  colonial  Constitutions.  Foreign 
examples  were  only  adduced  to  show 
that  countries  adverse  to  each  other 
while  the  one  was  in  a  state  of  depend¬ 
ence  to  the  other  became  friendly  as 
soon  as  local  independence  was  accorded 
to  the  dependent  member. 

Every  argument  against  Home  Rule 
is  necessarily  based  on  the  assumption 
that  it  is  inexpedient  to  alter  the  Act  of 
Union  to  the  extent  of  allowing  a  sepa¬ 
rate  Legislature  in  Ireland.  On  this 
hinges  the  whole  case  of  the  opponents 
to  the  Home  Rule  Bill,  for,  once  admit 
the  expediency  of  a  separate  body  with 
power  to  govern  Ireland  in  Local  mat¬ 
ters,  and  there  remains  to  the  framers 
of  the  Home  Rule  Bill  the  comparatively 
easy  task  of  showing  that  the  form  they 
have  adopted,  either  in  its  present  shape 
or  with  such  amendments  as  would  not 
be  inconsistent  with  the  principle  of  the 
measure,  is  an  admirable  expedient  for 
removing  Irish  difficulties.  It  is  right, 
then,  to  examine  in  detail  Mr.  Dicey’s 
plea  on  behalf  of  the  maintenance  of  the 
Union.  With  characteristic  candor,  he 
begins  by  admitting  that,  “  although 
eighty-six  years  have  elapsed  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  of  union  be¬ 
tween  England  and  Ireland,  the  two 
countries  do  not  yet  form  a  united  na¬ 
tion.  The  Irish  people  are,  if  not  more 
wretched  (for  the  whole  European  world 
has  made  progress,  and  Ireland  with  it), 
yet  more  conscious  of  wretchedness,  and 
Irish  disaffection  to  England  is,  if  not 
deeper,  more  widespread  than  in 
1800.”  *  He  says  that,  “  if  the  Union 
is  to  be  maintained  with  advantage  to 
any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom  must 
make  the  most  strenuous,  firm,  and  con¬ 
tinuous  effort,  lasting,  it  may  well  be  for 
twenty  years  or  more,  to  enforce 
throughout  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom  obedience  to  the  law  of  the 
land."  t  Coupling  this  expression, 
“  enforcing  the  law  of  the  land,”  with 
his  remarks  on  coercion  in  a  previous 
chapter,  J  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Dicey’s 
maintenance  of  the  Union  rests  on  the 
same  basis  as  Lord  Salisbury’s — that  is 
to  say,  a  benevolent  despotism  for 


*  Dicey,  p.  128.  f  Ibid.  p.  131. 

J  Ibid.  p.  117. 
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twenty  years.  On  the  other  hand,  to 
balance,  as  it  were,  the  foregoing  severe 
saying,  he  adds  that  "  a  change  of  feel¬ 
ing  would  make  it  easy  for  English  poli¬ 
ticians  and  English  voters  to  perceive 
that  the  local  affairs  of  Ireland  ought  to 
be  managed  in  the  Parliament  of  the 
United  Kingdom  in  accordance  with  the 
opinion  of  the  parliamentary  representa¬ 
tives  of  Ireland.”  *  He  does  not  deny 
that  the  maintenance  of  the  Union  is  an 
arduous  effort,  and  ”  it  must  be  com¬ 
bined  with  an  equally  strenuous  en¬ 
deavor  to  see  that  in  Ireland,  as  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Kingdom,  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  law  be  made  to  coincide 
with  the  demands  of  morality  and  of 
humanity.”  f  In  favor  of  the  Act  of 
Union,  as  I  understand  Mr.  Dicey’s 
book,  he  advances  no  direct  arguments 
except  that  ”  it  ended  once  and  for  all 
an  intolerable  condition  of  affairs,”  t 
without  explaining  what  the  affairs  were 
of  which  it  ended  the  intolerable  condi¬ 
tion  or  how  it  ended  them.  The  result, 
then,  of  Mr.  Dicey’s  arguments  is  this — 
that  the  Union  ought  to  be  maintained 
by  any  requisite  amount  of  coercion,  but 
that,  in  the  mean  time,  the  agrarian  feud 
must  be  put  an  end  to  by  making  the 
tenants  proprietors  of  the  land,  and 
Ireland  must  be  governed  by  laws  con¬ 
formable  to  morality  and  humanity,  and 
passed  in  accordance  with  the  demands 
of  the  Irish  representatives.  Now,  such 
being  Mr.  Dicey’s  programme,  is  there 
any  material  part  of  it  within  the  sphere 
of  practical  politics  except  through  the 
medium  of  Home  Rule  and  a  Land  Bill 
dependent  on  Home  Rule  ?  The  twenty 
years  of  benevolent  despotism  which 
Mr.  Dicey  and  Lord  Salisbury  rightly 
consider  essential  to  the  well-governing 
of  Ireland  under  the  Union  are  abso¬ 
lutely  certain  not  to  come  to  pass,  and, 
if  they  did  come  to  pass,  it  is  hard  to 
see  why  twenty  future  years  of  coercion 
should  effect  what  past  centuries  of  coer¬ 
cive  rule  have  failed  to  effect.  Further, 
how  can  Ireland  be  governed  according 
to  the  wishes  of  Ireland  with  coercion  ? 
and  how  can  the  agrarian  feud  be 
stamped  out  without  a  Land  Bill  ?  And 
yet,  as  has  been  shown  above,  an  effec¬ 
tive  Land  Bill  cannot  be  passed  with- 

*  Dicey,  p.  137.  f  Ibid.  p.  140. 

t  Ibid.  p.  132. 


out  the  establishment  of  a  National 
Government  in  Ireland.  The  only  ma¬ 
terial  objection  to  Home  Rule  is  the 
allegation  that  it  is  injurious  to  the 
unity  of  the  Empire  and  the  supremacy 
of  Parliament — a  charge  which  has  been 
sufficiently  disposed  of  in  the  previous 
pages.  Having  decided  that  the  Union 
ought  to  be  maintained,  and,  as  a  con¬ 
sequence,  that  Home  Rule  ought  to  be 
rejected,  it  seems  a  work  of  supereroga¬ 
tion  in  Mr.  Dicey  to  go  though  the 
various  forms  of  Home  Rule — namely, 
federation,  colonial  independence,  Grat¬ 
tan’s  Constitution,  the  Gladstonian 
Constitution — and  condemn  each  form 
separately.  Why,  he  should  make  his 
anathemas  joint  and  several.  With  re¬ 
spect  to  federation,  it  undoubtedly,  as 
Mr.  Dicey  says,  is  in  effect  the  result 
of  a  written  compact  between  indepen¬ 
dent  States,  who  form  a  union  together 
on  equal  terms,  and  it  is  a  mere  confu¬ 
sion  of  thought  to  treat  federation  as 
having  in  principle,  though  it  may  have 
in  form,  anything  in  common  with  Im¬ 
perialism,  meaning  by  Imperialism  the 
relation  between  the  head  of  the  Em¬ 
pire  “  and  the  component  parts  of  the 
great  political  union  of  communities  of 
which  our  Empire  is  composed.”  Fed¬ 
eration  would  undoubtedly,  as  Mr. 
Dicey  avers,  destroy  the  supremacy  of 
the  British  Parliament,  and  not  only 
that,  but  the  existence  of  the  Empire  ; 
but,  for  the  reasons  stated  above,  federa¬ 
tion  between  the  dominant  head  of  the 
Empire  and  a  dependent  community 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms,  and  never 
was  dreamed  of  by  the  framers  of  the 
Home  Rule  Bill.  Colonial  indepen¬ 
dence  appears  to  commend  itself  to  Mr. 
Dicey  as  the  best  form  (though  bad  at 
the  best)  of  Home  Rule  for  Ireland,  but 
he  thinks  the  consequent  power  of  Ire¬ 
land  to  have  an  army  and  navy  would 
be  dangerous.  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Home 
Rule  Bill  maintains  the  Union  in  re¬ 
spect  of  the  army  and  navy  and  all  other 
Imperial  matters.  The  Irishman,  for 
the  purposes  of  peace  and  war,  remains 
subject  to  the  British  Parliament  in  all 
respects  as  he  has  hitherto  been.  He 
has  by  a  great  majority  of  his  represent¬ 
atives  stated  that  he  is  satisfied  with 
Local  self-government  and  Imperial 
submission.  Why  Mr.  Dicey  should 
think  it  conducive  to  the  unity  of  the 
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Empire  to  discharge  the  Irishman  from 
his  Imperial  obligations  does  not  ap¬ 
pear,  and  is  difficult  to  discover.  Grat¬ 
tan’s  Constitution  granted  an  indepen¬ 
dence  more  complete  in  law,  though  per¬ 
haps  not  more  complete  in  practice,  than 
colonial  independence.  It  is  therefore 
condemned  at  once  as  being  inapplicable 
to  the  state  of  things  which  the  Home 
Rule  Bill  was  intended  by  its  framers  to 
establish  in  Ireland. 

To  conclude.  One  charge  made 
against  the  Gladstonian  Home  Rule 
Bill  is  that  of  impairing  the  supremacy 
of  the  British  Parliament.  That  alle¬ 
gation  has  been  shown  also  to  be  found¬ 
ed  on  a  mistake.  Next,  it  is  said  that 
the  Gladstonian  scheme  does  not  pro¬ 
vide  securities  against  executive  and 
legislative  oppression.  The  answer  is 
complete.  The  executive  authority 
being  vested  in  the  Queen,  it  will  be  the 
duty  of  the  Governor  not  to  allow  exec¬ 
utive  oppression  ;  still  more  will  it  be 
his  duty  to  veto  any  act  of  legislative 
oppression.  Further,  it  is  stated  that 
difficulties  will  arise  with  respect  to  the 
power  of  the  Privy  Council  to  nullify 
unconstitutional  Acts.  But  it  is  hard 
to  see  why  a  power  which  is  exercised 
with  success  in  the  United  States,  where 
all  the  States  are  equal,  and  without 
dispute  in  our  colonies,  which  are  all 
dependent,  should  not  be  carried  into 
effect  with  equal  ease  in  Ireland,  which 
is  more  closely  bound  to  us  and  more 
completely  under  our  power  than  the 
colonies  are,  or  than  the  several  States 
are  under  power  of  the  Central  Govern¬ 
ment. 

Mr.  Dicey  sums  up  the  whole  matter 
as  follows  : — 

“  If  the  passion  of  nationality  is  the  cause 
of  the  malady,  then  the  proposed  cure  is  use¬ 
less,  for  the  Home  Rule  Bill  will  not  turn  the 
people  of  Ireland  into  a  nation.  If  a  vicious 
system  of  land  tenure  is  the  cause  of  the  law¬ 
lessness,  then  the  restoration  or  re-creation  of 
the  Irish  Parliament  is  needless,  for  the  Parlia¬ 
ment  of  the  United  Kingdom  can  reform,  and 


ought  to  reform,  the  land  system  of  Ireland, 
and  ought  to  be  able  to  carry  through  a  final 
settlement  of  agrarian  disputes  with  less  in¬ 
justice  to  individuals  than  could  any  Parlia¬ 
ment  sitting  at  Dublin.”  * 

Mr.  Dicey,  by  thus  separating  Home 
Rule  and  agrarian  reform,  obscures  and 
misrepresents  the  whole  situation.  The 
cause  of  Irish  discontent  is  the  conjoint 
operation  of  the  passion  for  nationality 
and  the  vicious  system  of  land  tenure, 
and  the  scheme  of  the  Irish  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  the  Land  Bill  removes  the 
whole  fabric  on  which  Irish  discontent 
is  raised.  The  Irish,  by  the  great  ma¬ 
jority  of  their  representatives,  have  ac¬ 
cepted  the  Home  Rule  Bill  as  a  satis¬ 
factory  settlement  of  the  nationality 
question.  The  British  Parliament  can, 
through  the  medium  of  the  Home  Rule 
Bill  and  the  establishment  of  an  Irish 
Legislature,  carry  through  a  final  settle¬ 
ment  of  agrarian  disputes  with  less  in¬ 
justice  to  individuals  than  could  a  Par¬ 
liament  sitting  in  Dublin,  and,  be  it 
added,  with  scarcely  any  appreciable 
risk  to  the  British  taxpayer.  Of  course 
it  may  be  said  that  an  Irish  Parliament 
will  go  further — that  Home  Rule  is  a 
step  to  separation,  and  a  reform  of  the 
Land  Laws  a  spoliation  of  the  land¬ 
lords.  To  those  who  urge  such  argu¬ 
ments  I  would  recommend  the  perusal 
of  the  speech  of  Burke  on  Conciliation 
with  America,  and  especially  the  follow¬ 
ing  sentences,  substituting  “  Ireland  ” 
for  “  the  colonies”  : — 

“  But  [the  Colonies]  Ireland  will  go  further. 
Alas  !  alas  !  when  will  this  speculating  against 
fact  and  reason  end  ?  What  will  quiet  these 
panic  fears  which  we  entertain  of  the  hostile 
effect  of  a  conciliatory  conduct  ?  Is  it  true  that 
no  case  can  exist  in  which  it  is  proper  for  the 
Sovereign  to  accede  to  the  desires  of  his  dis¬ 
contented  subjects  ?  Is  there  anything  peculiar 
in  this  case  to  make  it  a  rule  for  itself  ?  Is  all 
authority  of  course  lost  when  it  is  not  pushed 
to  the  extreme  ?  Is  it  a  certain  maxim  that  the 
fewer  causes  of  discontentment  are  left  by 
Government  the  more  the  subject  will  be  in¬ 
clined  to  resist  and  rebel  ?” 

— Contemporary  Review. 
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The  letters  received  .toward  the  close  erly  provinces  of  Egypt’s  late  posscs- 
of  last  year  from  Emin  Bey,  who  for  sions  in  the  Soudan,  have  revealed  to 
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the  world  a  bright  spot  in  the  dark  re¬ 
gions  of  Equatorial  Africa  devastated 
by  the  Arab  slave-hunters.  Like  a 
wedge  driven  between  the  grounds 
harassed  by  the  Arabs  on  the  Upper 
Nile  and  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
notorious  Tippoo  Tip  on  the  Lualaba, 
or  Upper  Kongo,  the  province  governed 
by  Emin  Bey  stands  boldly  forth  as  a 
barrier  against  this  infamous  traffic. 
Cut  off  entirely  from  communication 
with  the  outer  world,  and  deserted  by 
the  Egyptian  Government  to  which  he 
has  proved  so  admirable  a  servant,  he 
has  succeeded  by  dint  of  great  effort  not 
only  in  preserving  the  lives  of  the  troops 
and  officials  placed  in  his  charge,  but 
in  maintaining  peace  and  good  govern¬ 
ment  among  the  native  races.  But  by 
this  time  he  must  be  in  great  straits,  and 
not  a  moment  too  soon  will  be  the  expe¬ 
dition  which  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley  is  now 
leading  for  his  relief. 

The  unfortunate  withdrawal  of  Gor¬ 
don  Pasha  from  the  Egyptian  Soudan 
provinces  at  the  close  of  1879  gave  the 
slave-dealers  an  opportunity  of  reassert¬ 
ing  their  power,  of  which  they  were  not 
long  in  availing  themselves  ;  and  to  this 
juncture  may  be  traced  all  the  troubles 
which  have  since  distracted  this  region, 
and  obliterated  for  ages  the  grand  civil¬ 
izing  work  accomplished  by  Gordon. 
During  the  six  years  which  Gordon  had 
spent  in  these  provinces  as  the  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  late  Khedive  Ismail,  he 
had  brought  them  into  a  peaceable  and 
settled  condition,  and  had  sorely  crip¬ 
pled  the  slave-hunters.  As  soon  as  his 
strong  hand  was  removed  the  slave- 
hunters  recommenced  their  old  game, 
and,  rallying  round  the  so-called 
“  Mahdi,”  raised  the  rebellion  which 
lost  these  provinces  to  Egypt  and  to 
civilization. 

It  was  part  of  Gordon’s  policy  to  as¬ 
sociate  with  him  in  his  work  a  number 
of  Europeans,  who,  like  him,  were  in¬ 
terested  in  raising  the  status  of  the 
negro  tribes  and  suppressing  the  slave- 
trade.  Among  these  was  an  Austrian 
physician,  named  Dr.  Schnitzler,  who 
first  became  associated  with  Gordon 
Pasha  as  surgeon-general  in  the  Egyptian 
Equatorial  Provinces  in  1874.  Emin 
Effendi — for  Dr.  Schnitzler  chose  to 
hide  his  patronymic  under  the  name  by 


which  he  has  now  become  known  to  the 
world — was  well  qualified  for  the  work 
he  was  called  upon  to  perform.  He  had 
obtained  a  good  medical  education  in 
Paris,  Berlin,  and  Vienna.  He  was  an 
excellent  linguist,  having  a  knowledge 
of  many  European  languages  and  of 
several  of  those  spoken  in  Asia.  His 
intimate  acquaintance  with  various 
sciences  was  also  remarkable — geology, 
botany,  meteorology,  anthropology,  and 
geographical  studies  serving  to  occupy 
his  leisure  moments.  It  was  not,  there¬ 
fore,  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  good 
qualifications  recommended  themselves 
to  Gordon,  and  that  the  services  of 
Emin  Eff^endi  were  enlisted  in  his  great 
work. 

But  the  duties  of  Emin  Effendi  were 
not  confined  to  services  connected  with 
his  medical  profession,  though  in  that 
respect  the  services  which  he  was  able  to 
render  may  be  well  understood.  Gor¬ 
don  Pasha  took  advantage  of  his  marked 
ability  in  dealing  with  natives,  and  em¬ 
ployed  him  in  three  diplomatic  missions 
of  no  little  importance — two  to  Uganda, 
where  King  Mtesa  then  held  sway,  and 
one  to  Unyoro.  One  of  his  missions  to 
Uganda  was  of  singular  difficulty  and 
danger.  An  officer,  acting  contrary 
to  Gordon  Pasha’s  instructions,  had 
marched  with  300  men  to  the  capital  of 
Uganda  with  the  intention  of  annexing 
the  country,  and  Dr.  Emin  Effendi  was 
sent  to  bring  back  the  men  ;  he  accom¬ 
plished  the  task  after  much  difficulty  in 
a  successful  manner.*  It  was  most  im¬ 
portant  for  Gordon  Pasha  to  cultivate 
friendly  relations  with  Kaba  Rega,  the 
King  of  Unyoro,  whom  Sir  Samuel  Baker 
had  found  utterly  intractable,  and  who 
yet  continued  to  harass  the  Egyptian 
frontier.  He  appears  to  have  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  slave-dealers,  and  thus 
more  than  once  came  into  collision  with 
Gordon’s  officers.  He  did  not,  how¬ 
ever,  venture  to  meet  the  renowned 
Englishman  face  to  face,  but  on  his  ap¬ 
proach  took  to  flight.  This  was  in  1875. 
But  doubtless  impressed  with  the  grow¬ 
ing  fame  of  the  Governor  of  the  Equa¬ 
torial  Provinces,  and  realizing  the  use¬ 
lessness  of  attempting  to  oppose  him,  he 


•  Mr.  R.  W.  Felkin,  Anii-Slavery  Repcrter 
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ultimately  manifested  a  more  friendly  scientific  research  and  geographical  ex¬ 
disposition.  In  bringing  about  this  ploration,  and  his  letters  and  maps, 
change  in  his  demeanor  Emin  Effendi  which  have  from  time  to  time  appeared 
did  good  service.  In  1877  he  visited  \n  Peter mann  s  Mittheilungen  and  other 
Kaba  Rega  without  any  armed  escort,  publications,  have  added  much  to  our 
and  spent  a  month  with  him,  concluding  knowledge  of  Central  Africa.  In  the 
a  peace  which  the  King  of  Unyoro  has  early  part  of  1880  he  visited  the  western 
maintained  up  to  the  present  time.  shores  of  the  Albert  Nyanza,  returning 

When  Gordon  Pasha  returned  to  the  with  a  large  collection  of  shells  and  other 
Soudan  after  his  short  visit  to  England  objects  of  natural  history.  He  does  not 
in  the  winter  of  1876-77,  he  was  in-  appear  to  have  gone  far  enough  to  settle 
trusted  by  the  Khedive  with  largely  in-  the  problem  as  to  whether  the  lake  first 
creased  power.  He  was  now  appointed  discovered  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker  and  that 
Governor-General  of  the  whole  of  the  visited  by  Stanley  form  one  or  two  basins. 
Egyptian  possessions  in  the  Soudan,  of  During  the  journey  he  examined  the 
which  the  Equatorial  Provinces  formed  Larragoi,  which  Signor  Romolo  Gessi 
a  portion.  To  the  post  of  Governor  of  had  stated  to  flow  out  of  the  Nile  to  the 
the  Equatorial  Provinces  he,  in  1S78,  westward  a  short  distance  below  the  Al- 
appointed  Dr.  Emin,  now  raised  to  the  bert  Nyanza,  though  he  did  not  succeed 
rank  of  Bey.  The  new  Governor  en-  in  determining  whether  it  was  a  back- 
tered  upon  his  duties  with  a  thorough  water  or  an  arm  of  the  river, 
acquaintance  with  the  country  over  In  the  following  year  we  find  him 
which  he  was  to  rule,  but  his  position  making  exploratory  journeys  to  the  east 
was  surrounded  with  many  difficulties  and  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Jebel,  or  White 
which  would  have  dismayed  a  man  with  Nile.  Starting  from  Gondokoro,  he 
less  determination  and  energy.  When  travelled  through  Belinyan  and  Liria  to 
he  took  up  the  reins  of  power  the  only  Tarangolle  in  the  Latooka  country,  first 
district  in  peace  and  security  was  a  belt  made  known  to  us  by  Sir  Samuel  Baker, 
of  land  on  each  side  of  the  Nile,  extend-  The  Latooka,  Dr.  Emin  tells  us,  differ 
ing  from  Lado  to  the  Albert  Nyanza  and  from  all  the  surrounding  negroes  in 
the  Shuli  district  to  the  east  of  the  Nile,  physique  and  language,  but  they  are  not 
To  the  southward,  the  Egyptian  juris-  apparently  Gallas,  whose  country  be- 
diction  extended  to  the  Albert  Nyanza,  gins,  however,  a  few  days’  journey  to 
the  western  shore  of  which  was  claimed  the  east  of  them.  The  Berri,  or  Behr, 
as  Egyptian  territory,  and  to  the  portion  to  the  north,  and  the  Shooli,  or  Wagan, 
of  the  Nile  above  the  Albert  Lake.  On  in  the  south  are  kin. 
the  east  and  the  west  the  boundaries  of  During  the  last  three  months  of  the 
Emin  Bey’s  province  were  entirely  un-  year  1881  Emin  Bey  made  a  tour  of  in- 
defined.  The  Nile,  running  north  and  spection  through  the  district  of  Rohl, 
south  throughout  the  province,  naturally  just  placed  under  his  jurisdiction,  and 
formed  the  chief  means  of  communica-  situated  to  the  west  of  the  Bahr-el-Jebel, 
tion,  and  on  its  banks  Gordon  had  al-  and  between  the  Equatorial  Province 
ready  established  a  number  of  military  proper  and  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  Province, 
stations.  Of  these  the  chief  was  Lado,  This  part  of  the  country  had  not  hith- 
about  six  miles  to  the  north  of  Gondo-  erto  been  brought  under  civilized  rule, 
koro,  which  had  been  adopted  as  the  and  a  brisk  traffic  in  slaves  was — espe- 
chief  seat  of  government,  the  latter  place  cially  since  the  withdrawal  of  Gessi 
having  proved  malarious  ;  but  to  no  Pasha — carried  on  there  with  the  neigh- 
great  distance  from  the  river  could  the  boring  country  of  Monbuttu.  It  was 
native  tribes  be  said  to  have  submitted  with  a  view  to  putting  an  end  to  this 
to  the  Egyptian  yoke.  that  this  journey  was  undertaken. 

This,  then,  was  the  country  which  Since  the  country  was  taken  from  the 
Emin  Bey  was  called  upon  to  govern  ;  hands  of  the  private  Khartoum  com- 
and  he  did  not  let  the  grass  grow  under  panies  by  the  Government  of  the  Soudan 
his  feet,  but  set  himself  steadily  to  work  in  1872,  it  had  yielded  no  revenue  to 
to  improve  the  condition  of  his  people,  the  Government  except  the  ivory  taken 
He  made  several  journeys  through  differ-  from  the  Monbuttu.  The  products — so 
ent  parts  of  his  province,  ever  alive  to  rich  in  different  kinds  of  grain,  honey. 
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wax,  oil  of  sesamutn,  and  butyrosper- 
mum  grease  or  butter — had  been  most 
shamefully  wasted,  the  rearing  of  cattle 
completely  put  an  end  to,  and  the  peo¬ 
ple  first  plundered  and  then  sold  in 
troops  as  slaves.  “  They  have  been 
driven  past  herefrom  Monbuttu,”  wrote 
Dr.  Emin,*  “  like  beasts  for  slaughter. 
What  1  used  to  see  in  Bor  and  Lado, 
when  I  was  a  novice  in  the  service,  and 
when  there  were  no  restrictions  on  the 
slave-trade,  was  child’s-play  compared 
with  what  goes  on  at  these  seribas,  in¬ 
habited  and  controlled  exclusively  by 
Danagla,  dragomans,  etc.,  and  with  the 
slave-trade  openly  and  systematically 
carried  on.  According  to  statistics  re¬ 
ceived,  the  number  of  unproductive 
population  in  and  around  Amadi  is 
about  455  men,  and,  if  in  addition  we 
reckon  concubines,  lawful  wives,  and 
wives  of  the  second  rank,  female  slaves, 
boys  for  carrying  arms  and  kekvas  or 
water-flasks,  children,  etc.,  four  times 
the  number  at  least,  these  ‘  lilies  of  the 
field  ’  must  amount,  at  the  lowest  esti¬ 
mate,  to  2,200.  As  the  population  of 
the  Amadi  district  is,  at  the  most,  from 
eight  to  ten  thousand,  the  crying  evil  of 
this  state  of  things  is  obvious.  No  cat¬ 
tle  are  kept — that  was  prevented  long 
ago — there  is  scarcely  any  hunting,  so 
that  there  is  nothing  left  but  growing 
corn,  which,  besides  serving  for  food, 
has  to  furnish  material  for  distilling 
brandy,  which  is  in  full  swing  every¬ 
where  ;  this  practice  has  unfortunately 
taken  root  among  the  natives.  It  might 
have  been  supposed  that,  in  order  to 
secure  themselves  a  comfortable  exist¬ 
ence,  at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  producers  would  have  been  left  in 
peace  ;  far  from  it.  During  the  first 
two  days  of  my  stay  here  (Biti,  a  place 
two  hours  distant  from  Amadi)  com¬ 
plaints  were  brought  to  me  from  the 
negro  chiefs  in  their  neighborhood 
about  the  stolen  people,  mostly  women 
and  girls,  to  the  number  of  240  ;  these 
do  not  include  the  numerous  Monbuttu, 
of  whom,  on  the  day  of  my  arrival, 
eighty-five,  mostly  girls,  claimed  and 
received  their  freedom,  as  well  as  about 
200  slaves  belonging  to  other  tribes, 
who  at  once  returned  to  their  relatives. 

*  Anti- Slavery  Reporter  (1882),  p.  293.  See 
also  pp.  133,  222. 


In  the  course  of  a  few  days  the  number 
of  Monbuttu  who  were  set  at  liberty 
and  at  once  sent  home  to  Makaraka 
amounted  to  201." 

Still  more  surprises  awaited  Dr. 
Emin.  The  news  reached  him  from 
some  Monbuttus  of  Makaraka  that  a 
certain  Faki  Mohammed  Salik,  a  native 
of  Bornou,  who  had  been  imprisoned 
by  Gordon  for  slave-stealing,  but  liber¬ 
ated,  had  gone  with  an  escort  of  six 
armed  slaves  into  the  Monbuttu  country 
and  had  taken  twenty-six  persons  cap¬ 
tive.  He  had  gone  by  secret  paths  from 
village  to  village,  and,  partly  by  prom¬ 
ises  and  partly  by  violence,  had  kidnap¬ 
ped  these  nineteen  young  boys,  five 
girls,  and  two  children  (of  four  to  six 
years  of  age).  It  did  not  take  long  be¬ 
fore  the  Faki  and  hi^  prey  were  brought 
before  Dr.  Emin. 

At  the  station  of  Bufi — a  remote  place 
in  which  all  the  inhabitants  lived  by 
thieving,  pillage,  and  slave-trading — 
Emin’s  visit  was  so  unexpected  that  it 
occasioned  quite  a  panic.  On  the  day 
of  his  arrival,  the  number  of  captives 
claimed  by  their  relations  reached  200. 
Over  500  carrier-loads  of  grain  had  been 
lately  exacted  from  the  natives,  and 
wasted.  The  magazine  was  quite  empty, 
and  the  people  complained  of  hunger, 
though  at  the  same  time  they  were 
lounging  about  drunk  in  the  streets  of 
the  seriba.  A  certain  Ab-del-Kher,  in 
office  there,  had  collected  on  his  own 
account  no  less  than  eighty-four  slaves. 
“  I  have  taught  these  scoundrels  a  se¬ 
vere  lesson,”  writes  the  Governor, 
”  and  I  hope  that  the  negroes  will  have 
a  little  rest,  and  more  respect  for  the 
Government  in  consequence.” 

Ayak,  one  of  the  oldest  establishments 
of  the  Danagla  (Nubians  of  Dongola), 
and  at  the  same  time  a  stronghold  of 
slave-trading,  was  governed  by  a  certain 
De-fa-Allah,  a  man  who,  in  spite  of  his 
thefts  and  murders,  and  his  horrible 
treatment  of  the  Agars,  had  maintained 
himself  in  power  for  many  years.  De¬ 
tested  and  feared  by  all  the  negroes  this 
tyrant  had  captured  from  the  Agar, 
Kitch,  Atot,  and  Mandari  negro  tribes 
over  400  slaves  of  both  sexes  and  of  all 
ages.  Nearly  200  of  the  choicest  boys 
and  girls  were  hidden  in  the  houses  of 
his  friends  and  in  small  seribas  held  by 
dragomans,  while  about  fifty  Monbuttus, 
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who  presented  themselves  to  Dr.  Emin, 
were  described  to  him  as  voluntarily  set 
free.  Altogether  there  were  at  this  sta¬ 
tion  at  least  1,500  slaves;  some  of  these 
slaves  were,  by  a  curious  custom,  them¬ 
selves  the  masters  of  other  slaves,  who, 
located  in  the  negro  villages  and  armed 
with  Government  weapons,  obliged  the 
inhabitants  to  pay  them  an  impost  of 
produce,  a  portion  of  which  they  re¬ 
mitted  to  their  masters.  Other  armed 
slaves  went  about  the  country  hunting 
up  slaves  for  their  masters,  and  even  did 
a  little  kidnapping  on  their  own  account. 
Mula  Effendi,  the  chief  of  the  Rohl  dis¬ 
trict,  was  himself  involved  in  this  traffic, 
having  at  Ayak  a  branch  house  of  his 
chief  establishment  at  Rumbek,  and  he 
naturally  manifested  no  disposition  to 
proceed  against  his  accomplices.  In  an¬ 
ticipation  of  Dr.  Emin’s  visit,  and  while 
he  was  detained  at  Ayak,  the  slave-deal¬ 
ers  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to 
clear  their  property  out  of  the  way  ;  still, 
some  600  or  700  were  found  there,  and 
it  was  reported  that  altogether  there  had 
been  3,000  in  the  place.  The  station 
was  a  frightful  place,  surrounded  with 
all  the  horrors  of  slave-dealing — drunk¬ 
enness,  disease,  and  filth  of  every  de¬ 
scription.  Fortunately,  in  consequence 
of  Emin  Pasha’s  order  that  henceforth 
every  man  should  pay  regular  taxes  and 
register  his  slaves,  the  *‘  Khartoum  rab¬ 
ble"  had  no  desire  to  remain  there,  and 
took  advantage  of  the  permission  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  or  to  retreat  to  the  hunting- 
grounds  on  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal.  The 
morning  after  the  Governor's  arrival, 
165  Monbuttu  slaves  of  both  sexes — 
among  them  a  number  of  children  five 
or  six  years  old,  recently  imported,  and 
ncrt  knowing  a  single  word  of  Arabic — 
came  to  him,  asking  to  be  sent  back  to 
their  country.  Forty-five  of  these  be¬ 
longed  to  Mula  Effendi,  the  Egyptian 
officer  in  the  Rohl  district. 

At  the  divan  at  Rumbek,  Emin  Pasha 
mentions  that  he  sat  on  carpets  and 
cushions  which  had  formerly  belonged 
to  Zebehr  Pasha,  and  had  been  captured 
from  his  son  Sulieman  during  his  flight. 
The  Dar  Fur  slave-girls  who  handed 
round  the  coffee  were  also  taken  as 
booty  from  Sulieman.  Since  1877  no 
accounts  had  been  furnished  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  from  this  district,  nor  had  any 
been  kept.  Though  the  chiefs  had  re- 
Niw  SxKixs.— VoL.  XLV.,  No.  5 
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ceived  money  for  the  payment  of  wages 
no  one  had  been  paid  anything  for  years. 
All,  on  the  contrary,  were  owing  money 
to  the  chief  of  the  station  for  merchan¬ 
dise  he  had  bought  with  Government 
funds,  and  had  sold  to  them  at  triple  its 
value.  Slaves  figured  in  these  accounts 
as  oxen,  asses,  etc.  Forging  seals,  and 
fabricating  receipts  by  the  use  of  them, 
completed  the  catalogue  of  crimes  which 
they  called  “  affairs  of  Government  ;’’ 
and  with  it  all  the  place  was  full  of  fakis 
(priests)  and  houses  for  prayer. 

If  we  turn  to  the  province  more  im¬ 
mediately  under  Emin’s  own  direction, 
we  find  a  very  different  state  of  things. 
By  the  end  of  1880  most  of  the  stations 
had  been  rebuilt,  and  the  whole  of  the 
province  had  been  reduced  to  peace  and 
order  ;  while  all  the  stations,  then  num¬ 
bering  about  forty,  were  connected  by 
a  weekly  post.  Through  his  efforts 
slavery  was  entirely  abolished,  and  the 
district  was  cleared  of  the  slave-dealers 
who  had  carried  on  an  underhand  but 
extensive  traffic  up  to  the  time  of  Emin 
Bey’s  appointment.  With  the  exception 
of  Gordon  and  Gessi  Pashas  no  one  has 
done  such  good  service  in  the  cause  of 
freedom  and  civilization  in  Central 
Africa  as  Dr.  Emin  Bey.  Writing  in 
1882,  he  reported  that  perfect  quiet 
reigned  in  his  province  ;  his  stores  were 
full  of  ivory,  rubber,  ostrich  feathers 
from  the  eastern  part  of  the  province, 
tamarinds,  and  oil,  and  his  relations 
with  the  big  native  chiefs  grew  more 
friendly  from  day  to  day.  In  another 
letter  he  wrote  :  "  Everything  is  flour¬ 
ishing  in  Ladu,  and  my  gardens  are  all- 
in  the  best  condition.  I  am  now  taken- 
up  completely  with  Latooka  and  Jade- 
bek.  VVhat  an  immense  country  this  is  ! 
What  a  tremendous  field  of  work  is  operv. 
here  !  .  .  .  Slatin  Bey  is,  as  >ou  know, 
the  Governor  of  the  whole  of  Darfour 
now,  but  he  appears  to  have  a  miserable 
time  of  it  on  account  of  the  abominable 
religious  fanaticism  of  his  people.  I 
am  certainly  better  off  among  my  na¬ 
tives.’’  In  1878  the  Equatorial  Prov¬ 
ince  was  only  maintained  at  a  deficit  of 
£38,000  per  annum.  Three  or  four 
years  later  the  province  yielded  a  net 
revenue  of  £8,000,  after  paying  the  em¬ 
ployes  and  all  expenses,  and  this  was 
obtained,  not  by  oppressive  taxation, 
but  by  the  practice  of  rigid  economy  and 
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the  suppression  of  abuses  which  had  pre¬ 
viously  existed.  “  Crime  is  unknown,” 
Dr.  Felkin  tells  us,*  ”  slavery  does  not 
exist  ;  the  people  live  at  peace  with  each 
other,  and,  were  it  not  for  the  wild  ani¬ 
mals,  one  could  walk  over  the  entire 
province  with  a  walking-stick.”  Good 
roads  were  constructed,  wagons  made, 
and  oxen  trained  to  the  yoke  ;  camels 
also  were  introduced  from  the  newly- 
settled  region  to  the  east  of  Lado  as  a 
means  of  transport,  and  a  steamboat 
navigated  the  upper  river  and  the  Albert 
Nyanza.  A  complete  postal  arrangement 
was  organized  throughout  the  province  ; 
the  native  chiefs  forwarded  from  one  to 
another  letters  and  packages  as  con¬ 
scientiously  as  the  Italian  employes  of 
the  Khedival  post  office  in  Cairo,  bo 
perfect  was  this  system,  that  letters  from 
the  roost  southerly  provinces  of  Egypt 
were  delivered  with  marvellous  rapidity, 
taking  only  a  month  and  a  half  (forty- 
six  days)  from  Lado  to  Cairo.  De¬ 
spatches  which  Emin  Bey  sent  to  Mon- 
buttu  for  Dr.  Junker  reached  there  after 
the  latter’s  departure,  but  they  followed 
him  through  the  country  of  the  Niam- 
Niam  without  interruption.  Dr.  Junker 
replied  by  the  direct  road  to  Lado,  and 
the  Niam-Niam  not  only  transmitted  his 
letters,  but  likewise  packages  addressed 
to  the  Governor  at  Lado  containing  sam¬ 
ples  of  the  produce  of  the  country.  The 
people  were  taught  to  work  for  the  sake 
of  work  and  not  from  compulsion  ;  they 
were  instructed  in  weaving  and  in  the 
cultivation  of  cotton,  coffee,  rice,  and 
indigo,  and  wheat  was  introduced.  In 
addition  to  the  cares  of  government, 
Emin  Pasha  found  time  to  relieve  the 
physical  sufferings  of  the  people.  At 
sunrise  every  morning,  when  at  Lado, 
he  was  to  be  seen  in  his  hospital,  either 
prescribing  for  or  operating  upon  his 
numerous  patients  ;  and  at  night,  when 
government  duties  were  over,  instead  of 
seeking  well-earned  repose,  he  would 
be  found  writing — by  the  light  of  candles 
made  by  himself — those  reports  on  vari¬ 
ous  scientific  subjects  which  have  en¬ 
riched  the  pages  of  so  many  learned  pe¬ 
riodicals. 

In  his  work  on  ”  Uganda  and  the 
Egyptian  Soudan”  (S.  Low  &  Co., 


*  Paper  read  before  the  Society  of  Arts, 
February  1883. 


1882),  Dr.  Felkin  says  :  ”  Dr.  Emin  is 
a  perfect  gentleman,  and  does  all  in  his 
power  to  help  a  stranger,  being  one  of 
the  most  unselfish  men  I  ever  met. .  All 
his  comforts  he  shared  with  us,  and  took 
much  pains  to  give  all  the  information 
his  wide  experience  of  these  countries 
could  afford,  and  1  have  to  thank  him 
for  many  notes  on  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  the  people.  His  great  object  in 
life  is  to  make  the  people  over  whom  he 
has  control  happy  and  contented,  and 
to  do  as  much  as  possible  to  raise  and 
educate  them.  How  much  he  has  done 
will  never  be  known,  but  to  this  I  can 
bear  testimony  :  Slavery  and  ill-treat¬ 
ment  of  natives  have  ceased  in  all  his 
provinces,  the  natives  are  on  friendly 
terms  with  the  soldiers,  and  all  live  to¬ 
gether  in  peace  and  prosperity.  With¬ 
out  supplies  from  Khartoum  for  nearly 
two  years,  he  still  managed  to  satisfy  his 
people,  and  though  many  of  his  soldiers 
were  clad  in  simply  a  loin  cloth,  I  never 
heard  a  murmur  of  discontent  from  them. 
He  works  very  hard,  and,  in  addition 
to  his  official  duties,  finds  time  to  col¬ 
lect  most  valuable  geographical  and 
meteorological  notes.  When  in  Lado 
he  superintends  the  hospital  for  the 
whole  province,  the  institution  possess¬ 
ing  only  one  assistant,  who  knows  very 
little  of  medical  practice  beyond  dis¬ 
pensing.” 

All  this  work  was  accomplished  with¬ 
out  any  assistance  or  encouragement 
from  Egypt.  Indeed,  the  central  Gov¬ 
ernment  behaved,  as  Dr.  Schweinfurth 
expressed  it,  like  a  hard-hearted  mother 
toward  these  southern  provinces.  It 
sent  a  steamer  perhaps  once  or  twice  a 
year  to  Lado  ;  it  left  the  employes  un¬ 
paid,  or,  when  they  were  paid,  it  was  in 
merchandise  at  twice  its  real  value.  For 
a  short  time  only  had  Emin  any  Euro¬ 
pean  coadjutor.  In  1879  Mr.  Frank 
Lupton  (Lupton  Bey),  an  Englishman 
whose  love  of  travel  had  taken  him  to 
the  Soudan,  was  appointed  by  Gordon 
Pasha  to  the  post  of  Deputy-Governor 
of  the  Equatorial  Provinces,  and,  during 
the  short  time  that  he  remained  with 
Emin  Pasha,  he  materially  assisted  him 
in  his  journeys  and  in  the  work  of  gov¬ 
ernment  ;  but,  on  Gessi  Pasha’s  death 
in  1881,  he  left  him  to  assume  the  gov¬ 
ernment  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal  province. 
"  Although  I  have  a  person  sent  to  help 
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mein  Mr.  Lupton’s  place,”  Emin  pa¬ 
thetically  writes,  “  1  still  feel  very  lone¬ 
ly  ;  there  is  no  one  to  help  me  in  the 
‘  head-work.’  ”  Again,  writing  just 
after  his  visit  to  the  Rohl  country,  he 
exclaims  :  “  Oh,  that  I  had  men  to  help 
me,  for  the  work  is  almost  too  great  for 
me.  What  fearful  places  I  have  visited 
in  this  last  journey  !  But  I  hope  the 
knowledge  I  have  gained  will  enable 
me,  with  God’s  help,  to  put  an  end  to 
much  misery  ;  but  what  can  a  single  man 
do  ?  Oh,  that  I  had  a  circle  of  true, 
hard-working  men  around  me  !” 

Thus,  in  spite  of  discouragements  and 
difficulties,  Emin  Bey  was  accomplish¬ 
ing  the  civilization  of  the  Equatorial 
Provinces,  when  the  curtain  fell  on  his 
work  in  consequence  of  the  revolt  of  the 
Mahdi  in  the  Soudan,  only  to  be  lifted 
again  after  an  interval  of  nearly  three 
years.  Till  Dr.  Junker  brought  away 
his  letters  of  December  3t,  r885,  the 
last  authentic  news  from  him  was  dated 
April  1883  ;  during  this  interval  he  was 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
world,  and  only  vague  rumors  from  time 
to  time  leaked  through.  The  rising  of 
the  fanatic  of  Dongola,  Mahomed 
Ahmed,  the  “Mahdi,”  took  place  in 
August  i88r,  four  months  after  the  death 
of  Gessi  Pasha  ;  and  rallying  round  him 
the  slave-traders  and  other  disaffected 
people,  his  revolt  against  Egyptian  rule 
soon  assumed  alarming  proportions. 
Emin  foresaw  the  serious  condition  into 
which  the  Soudan  would  fall ;  and  in  the 
early  part  of  r882,  before  the  road  to 
the  Equatorial  Provinces  was  closed  by 
the  Mahdi’s  troops,  he  made  a  journey 
down  to  Khartoum  to  warn  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  to  receive  instructions  as  to 
his  own  action  and  the  future  of  his 
province.  He  was  ordered  to  return  to 
his  province,  and  told  that  he  overesti¬ 
mated  the  gravity  of  the  situation,  while 
his  offers  to  treat  personally  with  the 
Mahdi  were  rejected.  It  is  to  this  in¬ 
cident  he  alluded  in  his  letter  of  Decem¬ 
ber  31,  1885  :  “  When  the  troubles  first 
began  in  the  Soudan,  I  called  attention 
to  the  extreme  danger  that  existed,  and 
people  said  I  exaggerated  matters  ;  it  is 
quite  possible  they  will  say  the  same 
now.”  In  a  letter  written  during  his 
visit  to  Khartoum  he  said  :  “  You  will 
have  heard  of  the  so-called  Mahdi  and 
the  disturbances  he  has  caused.  .  .  . 


Blind  fanaticism,  unnecessary  acts  of 
horrible  violence,  cowardly  delay  and 
fear  and  unmeasured  self-conceit,  sense¬ 
less  measures  of  repression  and  perfectly 
uncalled-for  insolence,  are  the  factors 
which  have  brought  about  the  burning 
discontent  that  has  caused  the  people 
to  lose  their  balance.  Under  these  cir¬ 
cumstances,  I  have  tried  to  utilize  my 
whole  influence,  my  linguistic  powers, 
and  my  acquaintance  with  the  persons, 
in  order  to  bring  about,  if  possible,  a 
modus  vivendi  between  the  two  contend¬ 
ing  parties.  ...  I  am  curious  to  know 
whether  the  new  Governor-General  will 
be  able  to  understand  the  position  of 
affairs,  and  to  grasp  our  requirements 
and  the  difficulties  of  the  situation.” 
But  his  warnings  and  advice  were  un¬ 
heeded.  He  left  Khartoum  on  June  15, 
1882,  and  from  that  date,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception  of  a  steamer  which  arrived  on 
March  16  in  the  following  year,  he  has 
had  no  single  communication  from 
Khartoum  or  Egypt ;  nor  have  any  sup¬ 
plies  been  sent  him. 

The  revolt  spread,  the  Egyptian  gar¬ 
risons  were  defeated,  and  by  the  end  of 
the  year  1883  the  Mahdi  had  gained  un¬ 
doubted  possession  of  the  eastern  Soudan 
by  the  annihilation  of  Hicks  Pasha’s 
ill-fated  army.  In  common  with  the 
other  provinces  the  Equatorial  Province 
suffered  heavily.  The  station  in  the 
I  Rohl  district  was  totally  destroyed,  and 
of  the  300  soldiers  there,  Lupton  Bey 
wrote  in  November  1883,  probably  not 
ten  men  escaped.  It  was  only  by 
stratagem,  it  appears,  that  Emin  Bey 
saved  his  province.  He  was  attacked 
by  a  force  of  the  insurgents  in  1885, 
and  sustained  severe  loss  in  men  and 
arms  ;  but  he  ultimately  delivered  such 
a  heavy  blow  to  the  rebels  at  Rimo,  in 
Makaraka,  that  they  were  compelled  to 
leave  him  alone.  His  weakened  forces 
necessitated  the  abandonment  of  the 
more  distant  stations,  and  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  soldiers  and  their  families 
to  the  stations  on  the  river.  Despair¬ 
ing  of  help  from  Egypt  Emin  turned 
his  face  toward  the  south  to  see  if  any 
way  of  escape  opened  in  that  direction. 
Leaving  Lado  he  journeyed  to  VVadelai, 
a  stockaded  fort  higher  up  the  Nile, 
and  endeavored  to  send  a  post  to 
Uganda,  but  it  came  to  grief  through  the 
hostility  of  the  people  of  Mruli.  On 
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the  other  hand,  Mwanga,  the  ill-tem¬ 
pered  King  of  Uganda,  had  intercepted 
and  detained  letters  forwarded  to  the 
Egyptian  Governor  by  way  of  Zanzibar. 

From  his  old  friend  Kaba  Rega,  King 
of  Unyoro,  however,  Emin  Bey  received 
very  different  treatment.  For  him,  he 
says,  he  has  nothing  but  hearty  praise. 
“  At  my  request  he  has  twice  sent  me 
men,  and  by  his  kindness  I  have  been 
able  to  buy  a  small  quantity  of  cloth 
for  distribution  among  my  army.  In 
this  case,  also,  the  negro  has  shown 
himself  a  good  and  valuable  ally. 
When,  eight  years  ago.  I  visited  Kaba 
Rega,  I  little  imagined  that  I  should  one 
day  have  to  rely  upon  his  assistance  and 
friendship.  Nevertheless,  I  was  driven 
to  do  this,  and,  what  is  more,  the  negro 
has  held  me  in  friendly  remembrance, 
has  hastened  to  help  his  former  friend, 
and  has  offered  his  hospitality  and  his 
succor.”  The  cloth  received  from 
Kaba  Rega  was  peculiarly  welcome  to 
the  beleaguered  garrisons,  who  had 
been  reduced  to  great  straits  in  the  mat¬ 
ter  of  clothes.  Emin’s  men  had  learned 
long  before  to  weave  coarse  cloth  from 
cotton  they  had  grown  themselves,  but 
the  production  was  so  small  that  it 
scarcely  supplied  more  than  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  requirements.  It  was  through 
the  friendship  of  the  King  of  Unyoro 
that,  at  last,  Emin  managed  to  send  by 
the  hands  of  Dr.  Junker  those  letters 
which  a  few  months  ago  revealed  his 
desperate  position  to  the  world. 

He  had,  indeed,  suffered  severely. 
“  Ever  since  the  month  of  May  1883,” 
he  writes,*  ”  we  have  been  cut  off  from 
all  communication  with  the  world.  For¬ 
gotten  and  abandoned  by  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  we  have  been  compelled  to  make 
a  virtue  of  necessity.  Ever  since  the 
occupation  of  the  Bahr-el-Ghazal— I 
will  not  say  its  conquest,  for  this  prov¬ 
ince  has  been  taken  by  treachery — we 
have  been  vigorously  attacked,  and  I  do 
not  know  how  to  describe  to  you  the 
admirable  devotion  of  mv  black  troops 
throughout  a  long  war,  which,  for  them 
at  least,  had  no  advantage.  Deprived 
of  the  most  necessary  things,  for  a  long 
time  without  any  pay,  my  men  fought 
valiantly  ;  and  when  at  last  hunger 
weakened  them,  when,  after  nineteen 
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days  of  incredible  privations  and  suffer¬ 
ings,  their  strength  was  exhausted,  and 
w’hen  the  last  turn  leather  of  the  last 
boot  had  been  eaten,  then  they  cut  a 
way  through  the  midst  of  their  enemies 
and  succeeded  in  saving  themselves.  All 
this  hardship  was  undergone  without  the 
least  arriire  pensie,  without  even  the 
hope  of  any  appreciable  reward,  prompt¬ 
ed  only  by  their  duty,  and  the  desire  of 
showing  a  proper  valor  before  their  ene¬ 
mies.  If  ever  I  had  had  any  doubts 
of  the  negro,  the  history  of  the  siege  of 
Amadi  would  have  proved  to  me  that 
the  black  race  is,  in  valor  and  courage, 
inferior  to  no  other,  while  in  devotion 
and  self-denial  it  is  superior  to  many. 
Without  any  orders  from  capable  offi¬ 
cers.  these  men  performed  miracles,  and 
it  will  be  very  difficult  for  the  Egyptian 
Government  worthily  to  show  its  grati¬ 
tude  to  my  soldiers  and  officers.  Hith¬ 
erto  we  have  worked  for  our  bread,  and 
the  good  God,  who  until  now  has  pro¬ 
tected  us  visibly,  will  take  care  of  us 
also  in  the  future.” 

All  will  echo  this  last  prayer,  and 
hope  that  he  and  his  faithful  black 
troops  will  be  enabled  to  hold  out  until 
the  relief  that  is  now  being  taken  out  to 
them  by  Mr.  H.  M.  Stanley,  and  which 
they  have  so  long  and  so  patiently  been 
awaiting,  will  reach  them.  When  Dr. 
Junker  left  Wadelai  at  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  last  year,  Emin  Bey  said  he 
could  hold  out  for  eighteen  months  if 
not  attacked,  but  his  ammunition  was 
getting  very  short.  It  appears  that 
Emin  Bey  has  with  him  ten  Egyptian 
and  fifteen  black  officers,  twenty  Koptic 
clerks,  who,  with  their  wives  and  fami¬ 
lies,  bring  up  the  white  population  to  a 
large  number.  His  troops  consist  of 
some  1,500  Soudanese  negroes,  armed 
with  Remington  rifles  and  muzzle-load¬ 
ing  guns.  The  native  populations  that 
would  be  affected  by»his  relief  are  esti¬ 
mated  by  Dr.  Felkin  to  number  some¬ 
thing  like  6,000,000.  The  stations 
which  these  black  troops  are  still  be¬ 
lieved  to  hold  are  Wadelai,  Lado,  Dufli, 
Regiaf,  Bedden,  Kerri,  Fashoda,  and 
Fatiko,  of  which  all,  except  the  last- 
named,  are  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Nile. 

In  his  last  letter  (published  in  the 
Times  of  December  9)  Emin  Bey  writes  : 
”  I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  tell  you  that 
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the  province  is  in  complete  safety  and 
order  ;  it  is  true  that  the  Bari  gave  us 
some  little  trouble,  but  I  was  soon  able 
to  reintroduce  order  in  their  district. 
Since  I  last  wrote  you  all  the  stations 
are  busily  employed  in  agricultural  work, 
and  at  each  one  considerable  cotton 
plantations  are  doing  well  ;  this  is  all 
the  more  important  for  us,  as  it  enables 
us,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  cover  our 
nakedness.  I  have  also  introduced  the 
shoemaker’s  art,  and  you  would  be  sur* 
prised  to  see  the  progress  we  have  made. 
We  now  make  our  own  soap,  and  we 
have  at  last  enough  meat  and  grain,  so 
that  we  have  enough  to  keep  life  going  ; 
such  luxuries,  however,  as  sugar,  etc., 
of  course  we  have  not  seen  for  many  a 
long  day.  I  forgot  to  say  that  we  are 
growing  the  most  splendid  tobacco ! 
Personally  I  am  only  in  want  of  books 
and  fine  shot,  arsenic,  soda,  etc.,  to  en¬ 
able  me  to  continue  the  preparation  of 
zoological  specimens.  Notwithstanding 
this,  I  am  continuing  to  collect  speci¬ 
mens  whenever  I  am  able,  and  in  a  few 
days  I  am  sending  collections  for  Pro¬ 
fessor  Flower,  Canon  Tristram,  and  Dr. 
Gunther,  to  Sir  John  Kirk  at  Zanzibar, 
and  I  trust  he  will  have  the  goodness  to 
forward  them  to  England.  They  con¬ 
tain  many  new  and  interesting  speci¬ 
mens,  especially  those  collected  in  the 
Monbuttu  and  Niam-Niam  districts.” 

Emin  Pasha  (for  he  has  lately  been 
raised  to  this  distinction  by  the  Khedive) 
is  not  the  only  European  who  is  at  the 
present  time  imprisoned  in  these  troubled 
regions  of  Central  Africa,  and  who  stands 
in  need  of  succor.  He  was  joined  be¬ 
fore  the  outbreak  of  the  war  by  Captain 
Casati,  an  Italian  traveller,  who  is  now 
in  Unyoro  with  Kaba-Rega,  awaiting  an 
opportunity  to  get  away.  In  the  neigh¬ 
boring  country  of  Uganda — now  ruled 
over  by  the  unfriendly  son  of  Mtesa — 
the  English  and  French  missionaries  are 
in  great  jeopardy.  Instigated  by  rumors 
of  German  aggression  on  the  East  Coast, 
and  fearful  whether  his  own  kingdom, 
too,  would  be  attacked,  Mwanga 
wreaked  his  vengeance  on  the  Christian 
converts  of  these  missionaries.  Last 
year,  too,  he  made  war  on  Kaba-Rega, 
and  inflicted  some  severe  losses  on  that 
king.  Then,  again,  in  the  provinces  of 
Bahr-el-Ghazal  and  Dar  Fur,  to  the 
north  of  Emin  Bey’s  province,  the  fate 


of  the  European  governors  is  still  uncer¬ 
tain.  In  the  former,  Lupton  Bey. 
Emin’s  former  companion,  who  was  do¬ 
ing  good  work  in  the  cause  of  freedom 
and  civilization,  following  up  the  work 
of  Gessi,  had  been  compelled  to  sur¬ 
render  to  the  emissaries  of  the  Mahdi, 
and  was  by  them  carried  to  Khartoum. 
Slatin-Bey  also,  who  had  charge  of  Dar 
Fur,  surrendered  nearly  three  years  aga 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  the  subse¬ 
quent  rumors  of  his  death  are  true. 

Mr.  Stanley  hopes  to  reach  Wadelai 
in  June,  and  then  will  arise  the  ques¬ 
tion  :  What  is  to  be  the  outcome  of 
Emin’s  work  in  the  Equatorial  Prov¬ 
inces  ?  Is  he  to  be  brought  back  to 
Europe  with  his  companions,  and  the 
country  abandoned  to  the  horrors  of  the 
slave-trade  ?  In  the  man  who  has  been 
chosen  as  the  leader  of  the  relief  expedi¬ 
tion,  and  in  the  route  which  he  proposes 
to  take,  lies  a  guarantee  that  it  will  not 
be  so.  The  far-seeing  founder  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State  is  not  likely  to  undo 
the  civilizing  work  which  has  already 
been  accomplished,  if  means  can  be 
found  for  still  carrying  it  on.  VV'ith 
Emin  Pasha  himself  will,  of  course,  rest 
the  decision  as  to  whether  he  will  remain 
at  his  post,  or  return  to  his  native  land 
to  enjoy  a  well-earned  repose.  Here  he 
will  be  right  heartily  welcomed,  and  our 
learned  societies  will  look  forward  with 
great  interest  to  the  arrival  of  his  scien¬ 
tific  collections  and  the  stores  of  infor¬ 
mation  with  which  he  will  be  able  to  en¬ 
rich  our  knowledge  of  Equatorial  Africa. 
If  he  returns,  some  means  should  cer¬ 
tainly  be  found  for  continuing  to  hold 
the  province,  leaving  some  capable  man 
in  authority.  This,  Dr.  Emin  says,  can 
be  done  with  little  or  no  cost,  and,  in 
fact,  the  natural  resources  of  the  coun¬ 
try  are  amply  sufficient  to  cover  all  ex¬ 
penses  of  government. 

The  products  of  the  country  are  va¬ 
ried,  and  only  need  development  to  ren¬ 
der  them  most  valuable.  Emin  Pasha 
is  believed  to  hold  in  his  stores  an  im¬ 
mense  quantity  of  ivory,  waiting  only 
for  means  of  transport.  The  native 
tribes  under  his  beneficent  rule  are  in¬ 
dustrious  and  friendly.  The  charming 
scenery  around  Fatiko  in  the  Shuli 
country  is.  Dr.  Junker  tells  us,  diversi¬ 
fied  with  large  dhurra  (millet)  fields. 
At  Dufli,  the  houses  of  the  village  are 
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neatly  built  of  grass  and  reeds,  the 
streets  are  regular,  and  the  Government 
offices  are  built  of  sunburnt  bricks  ; 
there  is  a  dockyard  here  for  building 
“  nuggars  vegetables  of  all  sorts  are 
plentiful,  and  the  country  opposite  pro* 
duces  large  crops  of  dhurra.  With  the 
exception  of  the  river  margin  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Lado  and  Gondokoro, 
where  the  Nile  is  obstructed  by  an 
abundant  growth  of  rank  vegetation,  the 
country  is  generally  healthy. 

The  one  thing  that  is  lacking  to  en¬ 
sure  the  future  prosperity  of  the  province 
is  a  means  of  communication  with  the 
outer  world.  With  the  ability  to  obtain 
a  supply  of  ammunition,  and  various 
other  very  needful  articles  not  produced 
there,  the  Governor  could  hold  his  own 
for  any  length  of  time.  Cut  off  from 
Egypt  by  the  disturbed  country  ravaged 
by  the  late  Mahdi  and  his  successors, 
severed  from  the  Indian  Ocean  by  the 
unfriendliness  of  the  Uganda  potentate 
and  a  stretch  of  absolutely  unknown 
country  to  the  eastward,  there  yet  re* 


mains  one  entrance  by  which  to  ap* 
proach  this  isolated  spot.  It  is  Mr. 
Stanley’s  intention  to  reach  it  by  way  of 
the  Kongo,  from  which  magnificent 
waterway  it  is  separated  by  a  compara* 
tively  small  tract  of  unknown  land.  On 
the  Albert  Nyanza  Emin  has  a  steamer, 
taken  up  by  Gordon,  with  which  he  can 
easily  meet  an  expedition  from  the 
Kongo  at  the  south  end  of  the  lake.  It 
is  to  the  Kongo,  then,  and  to  the  Kongo 
Free  State  that  we  must  look  to  carry 
on  the  traditions  of  Gordon  and  of 
Emin,  and  to  insure  the  future  welfare 
and  progress  of  these  lost  territories  of 
Egypt.  As  an  advanced  outpost  of  the 
Kongo  Free  State  the  Equatorial  Prov* 
inces  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  continue  to 
present*  a  barrier  to  the  ravages  of  the 
slave*trade,  and  to  form  a  vantage  point, 
right  in  the  very  heart  of  its  hunting- 
grounds,  from  which  that  horrible  traffic 
can  be  attacked  and  at  last  put  an  end 
to.  Then,  indeed,  will  the  work  of 
Gordon  and  of  Emin  not  have  been  in 
vain. — Gentleman  s  Magazine. 


l£on  gozlan. 

BY  EVELYN  JERROLD. 


The  present  paper  is  less  a  rehabili* 
tation  than  a  resuscitation.  Its  subject 
died  doubly  years  ago,  died  in  frame 
and  fame,  gave  up  the  ghost  of  his  glory 
before  his  last  sigh.  True,  that  as  late 
as  the  autumn  of  1866,  the  date  of  his 
death  in  the  dictionaries,  a  being  walk¬ 
ed  and  talked,  and  fed  and  slept,  whom 
stubborn  admirers  yet  pointed  out  to 
you  as  L^on  Gozlan.  True,  his  friends 
yet  held  him  in  high  esteem,  and  even 
his  publishers  had  not  yet  abandoned 
him  ;  but  as  a  living  literary  force  and 
figure  he  was  no  more,  and  he  has  been 
continuing  to  die  ever  since  the  real 
material  death  recorded  by  the  bio* 
graphical  dictionaries.  “II  y  a  des 
morts  qu’il  faut  qu’on  tue,”  could  never 
have  been  said  of  Gozlan  ;  rather  the 
inverse,  “  II  y  a  des  vivants  qu’il  faut 
faire  vivre,”  for  his  odd  celebrity  went 
really  too  soon  before  him.  To  the  last 
he  was  surrounded  by  professional  sym* 
pathies  and  private  friendships,  but  the 
outer  public  had  forgotten  him. 


Jules  Claretie,  who  knew  him  well, 
describes  him  at  sixty  :  a  massive  figure, 
square*shouldered ;  brown  as  burnt 
umber,  not  bronzed  nor  olive*skinned  ; 
his  crisp  hair  yet  black  ;  his  gait  ener¬ 
getic.  There  seemed  a  wonderful  in¬ 
tensity  of  life  in  the  little  robust  frame. 
Only  his  eyes  were  weary  and  melan¬ 
choly.  It  was  said  of  him  that  he  sptent 
his  last  months  in  an  overwhelming 
dread  of  death.  Claretie  opines  that  it 
was  rather  with  him  a  lassitude  of  life, 
more  than  disappointment,  disgust.  His 
last  years  were  precisely  those  in  which 
the  mercantile  gangrene  was  gaining  art 
and  literature,  the  press,  the  stage- 
The  Romantique  dream  of  “  Art  for 
art’s  sake’’  had  disappeared  ;  the  cloud 
had  vanished,  the  counter  had  come. 
The  measure  of  success  was.  What  did 
it  “  fetch’’?  The  elastic  firm  Dumas 
Senior  and  Company  was  boasting  of  an 
income  of  sixteen  thousand  pounds  a 
year  ;  the  younger  Dumas  was  making 
his  modern  romances  turn  only  on 
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golden  hinges,  describing  in  detail  the 
lorette’s  treasures  and  the  lover’s  ex¬ 
penditure.  Emile  de  Girardin  had  been 
surpassed  by  de  Villemessant,  the  news¬ 
papers  had  become  a  manufacture  g(  ad¬ 
vertisements  ;  Queen  Reclame  and  King 
Chantage  reigned  supreme  from  end  to 
end  of  the  Rue  du  Croissant.  And 
Gozlan  came  of  a  generation  which 
treated  manuscript  paper  as  vellum,  not 
as  check  books  ;  drew  its  characters 
with  proud  care,  hung  long  over  the 
page,  and  if  they  were  sometimes  hardly 
content  with  the  wage,  were  scarcely  ever 
content  with  the  work.  He  came  from 
Marseilles,  one  of  the  battalion  of  the 
South  that  invaded  Paris  in  very  Fal- 
stafhan  uniforms  somewhere  about  1830. 
But  he  had  /iird  before  this,  as  many  of 
his  comrades  had  not.  He  was  always 
said  to  have  journeyed  round  the  world, 
but  in  truth  he  had  been  round  Senegal, 
and  perhaps  ventured  as  far  as  the  Cape, 
or  even  Madagascar,  before  that  he 
had  been  usher  in  a  Marseilles  school, 
then  sailor,  then  a  species  of  freebooter  ; 
he  had  had  bloody  battles  with  the  Sene- 
galians,  which  he  subsequently  narrated 
in  the  “  Musee  des  Families.”  This 
was  an  exceptional  experience  for  a  man 
who  aspired  to  conquer  the  Boulevards. 
But  he  had  besides  an  education  of  some 
depth — and  that  is  useful  even  on  the 
Boulevards — which  he  had  acquired  un¬ 
aided  in  night-watches  at  sea,  by  lone 
camp-fires,  in  settlers'  shanties  on  land. 
Better  than  all  this,  there  was  the  Pho- 
cian  fire  in  the  brain  and  veins,  the 
happy  dash  of  the  Cannebi^re. 

Before  writing  he  began  by  selling 
books,  like  Champfleury,  like  H6g6sippe 
Moreau,  and  Emile  Zola  But  he 
merely  passed  through  the  booksellers’ 
shops,  as  it  were,  and  before  thirty  was 
one  of  the  Figaro — the  first  and  most 
famous — that  of  1829.  He  came 
in  with  Alphonse  Karr  and  de  Vaula- 
belle  ;  he  found  there  Blanqui  describ¬ 
ing  the  Chambers,  Jal  writing  on  art, 
Stephen  de  la  Madeleine  on  music,  and 
Jules  Janin,  Roqueplan,  Rolle,  Michel 
Masson  were  busy  giving  the  journal 
that  free,  fanciful  tone,  brilliant  inde¬ 
pendence  of  idea,  on  which  it  has  lived 
and  traded  in  its  worst,  most  recent 
days.  There  he  soon  made  his  way, 
hewed  his  niche  with  sharp  truths  and 
sharper  paradoxes  ;  he  literature 
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as  it  were  like  a  buccaneer,  and  indeed 
with  his  swarthy  skin,  his  fierce  mus¬ 
tache,  and  glittering  eye  he  was  for 
many  years  known  on  the  boulevards  as 
”  the  Pirate.”  Journalism  sufficed  him 
not.  He  wrote  stories,  romances,  prov- 
erbes,  prose  and  verse  ;  he  contributed 
physiologies — a  fashionable  form  Balzac 
had  originated — to  the  chief  reviews  ; 
he  gave  the  stage  every  possible  form  of 
piece  from  vaudevilles  with  couplets  to 
melodramas  with  prologues.  He  had 
that  rarest,  strongest  kind  of  fancy,  a 
logical  fancy,  a  faculty  that  is  of  the 
earth  with  the  flowers,  not  in  the  sky 
with  the  clouds.  It  was  the  fancy  of 
the  South,  not  that  of  the  North.  No 
French  writer  has  pictured  more  vividly 
the  inner  life  of  seamen,  the  sombie 
dramas  of  shipboard.  To  this  day,  de¬ 
spite  its  demoded  raging  Romanticism, 
the  ”  Histoire  de  Cent  Trente  Femmes” 
remains  a  model  of  moving  narrative, 
so  brisk  as  to  be  almost  breathless.  It 
is  the  story  of  the  mutiny  on  board  an 
English  ship  carrying  convicts  to  Botany 
Bay.  It  is  a  flaming  picture  of  almost 
Neroic  brutality ;  something  like  the 
overflowing  of  a  vat  of  blood  and  brandy. 
There  is  a  grinding  of  teeth,  a  clenching 
of  fists  from  beginning  to.  end,  a  marvel 
of  ferocious  hideousness.  The  Byronic 
corsair,  the  pirates  of  Walter  Scott  and 
Cooper,  are  false  and  feeble  fribbles 
beside  the  ugly  splendor  of  Gozlan’s 
heroes.  Eugene  Sue  himself  never  at¬ 
tempted  anything  half  as  crude  and  cruel 
in  the  famous  orgy  on  board  the  Sala- 
mandre.  The  Salamandre  crew  had 
merely  received  their  wages  ;  the  Niag¬ 
ara  men  have  seized  the  ship,  and  more 
than  the  ship.  The  superb  rebel  Ascott 
stands  ”  his  bull’s  front  uncovered, 
a  woman  formidably  beautiful  pressed 
against  his  heart,” — launching  a  far 
more  practical  defiance  at  society  than 
any  of  the  Byronic  denunciations. 


"  Women  condemned  by  England,  exiled  by 
England,  to  go,  crawl  and  die  in  the  deserts  of 
New  Holland,  Botany  Bay,  at  Hobart  Town, 
in  Norfolk  and  Sydney  ;  women  whom  adul¬ 
terous  England,  impious  and  thieving  England, 
corrupt  and  bloody  England,  homicidal,  in- 
fanticidal,  poisonous,  whom  thus  England 
punishes  for  homicide,  infanticide,  theft,  adul¬ 
tery,  corruption  ; — women,  you  are  free,  we 
deliver  you.  the  mutinied  crew  of  the  Niagara. 
His  Majesty’s  magnificent  ship  Niagara  is 
yours,  all  she  holds  is  yours,  men  and  things.” 
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Then  there  is  an  explosion  of  hurrahs, 
curses  and  kisses  ;  the  officers  are  mas¬ 
sacred,  it  is  proposed  to  eat  the  purser  ; 
casks  are  staved  in,  store-rooms  are 
burst  open,  the  men  and  women  eat  and 
drink  madly,  cream  with  rum,  jellies 
after  ham,  salt  cod  with  plum-cake  ; 
they  are  surfeited  without  hunger,  drunk 
without  thirst,  just  simply  for  the  bestial 
delight  of  devouring.  And  after  the 
orgy  comes  the  carnage  :  heads  are  split 
open,  beards  torn  out  by  the  roots  ;  the 
crew  is  divided  into  two  parties,  biting 
and  mangling  each  other  in  their  vitriol 
madness.  It  is  in  truth  one  of  the  most 
powerful  scenes  of  human  butchery  in 
modern  romance,  Homeric  in  breadth, 
realistic  in  detail  ;  the  isolated  incidents 
are  noticed  with  minute  care,  and  the 
throwing  of  the  vanquished  by  strug¬ 
gling  knots  into  the  sea  is  Dantesque  in 
its  broad  horror. 

And  yet  this  is  one  of  the  least  known 
of  Gozlan’s  books.  For  many  a  mod¬ 
ern  romance-reader  he  is  that  irritating 
abortion  of  literature,  that  aloe  with  a 
blight,  the  single-book  author.  "Aristide 
Froissart  "  is  enough  for  one  man’s  rep¬ 
utation.  It  is  a  book  unique  in  roman¬ 
tic  literature.  Its  origin  is  said  to  be 
the  proposition  of  a  newspaper  editor 
who  in  1848  asked  L^on  Gozlan  for  a 
novel  which  should  make  tabula  rasa  of 
everything,  which  should  be  the  requiem 
of  property,  society,  family.  Gozlan 
was  not  a  more  ferocious  tabula  rairr-ist 
than  his  fellows  ;  indeed  if  any  political 
principles  can  be  associated  with  his 
name,  they  were  rather  retrograde  than 
advanced.  But  it  was  an  age  when  an¬ 
archy  was  in  the  air  ;  anybody  who  chose 
could  breathe  or  exhale  it.  "  Aristide 
Froissart"  is  a  book  of  uproarious  rail¬ 
lery,  keener  than  Joseph  Prudhomme, 
livelier  than  Jerome  Paturot,  more 
ironic  even  than  Balzac’s  immortal  bag- 
man,  the  illustrious  Gaudissart.  It  is 
the  best  example  of  that  reasonable  fun 
which  is  the  most  remarkable  quality  of 
Gozlan’s  genius.  Aristide  Froissart, 
born  in  Paris,  is  twenty-three,  florid,  tall 
and  without  any  other  distinctive  sign. 
But  he  has  a  father  who  is  a  good  deal 
more  distinctive  as  an  appanage  than 
distinguished.  Moreover  he  possesses 
three  friends.  The  first  is  known  as  the 
Last  Guitar,  for  the  reason  that  he  has 
undertaken  a  Quixotic  crusade  in  favor 


of  that  neglected  instrument.  The  sec¬ 
ond,  Beaugency-Beaugency,  is  an  unre¬ 
formed  but  used-up  rake  who  has  cal¬ 
culated  that  he  has  yet  five  years  of  life 
and  four  thousand  pounds  remaining, 
and  ihtends  that  the  last  franc  shall  go 
with  the  last  day.  Lacervoise,  the  third 
friend,  is  "  a  sculptor  who  disdains  to 
sculpt."  Their  adventures  are  farces  of 
the  most  furious  type.  One  of  the 
quietest,  most  commonplace,  is  making 
a  lion  drunk  with  champagne  in  the 
menagerie  of  a  village  fair.  Aristide, 
imprisoned  for  debt  at  Sainte-P^lagie, 
reassures  his  father  as  to  his  future. 

"  Here  is  a  manuscript,’’  he  says, 
“  worth  thirty  thousand  francs.”  "  Non¬ 
sense  !"  is  the  natural  answer  of  the 
hoary  disbeliever  in  literature.  But  the 
book  is  "  Memoirs  by  Jean  Froissart, 
my  Father.’’  And  the  first  chapter 
opens  ;  "  The  first  family  my  father 
ruined  was — ’’  and  the  thirty  thousand 
francs  are  paid.  The  paymaster  sub¬ 
sequently  reflects  :  "  If  I  make  a  mer¬ 
chant  of  Aristide,  he  will  never  go  to  the 
office  :  if  I  make  a  soldier  of  him,  he’ll 
desert.  As  he  is  good  for  nothing,  let 
us  marry  him."  And  the  marriage  is 
one  of  the  brightest  episodes  in  the 
book.  His  love-gift  to  his  betrothed  is 
"  Thirty-six  manners  of  making  punch, 
by  Aristide  Froissart.’’  The  presiding 
mayor  is  a  bootmaker,  and  while  sign¬ 
ing  the  register  abuses  the  tradesman 
because  of  the  quality  of  his  leather.  At 
the  church  Aristide  ventriloquizes,  and 
a  baby  being  baptized,  counsels  its 
mother  :  “  Maman,  never  you  marry." 
The  sacramental  “  I  will  ”  comes  from 
a  coffin  awaiting  interment.  No  cruel 
jest  is  spared  throughout  the  romance. 
It  is  a  work,  as  it  were,  born  out  of  the 
brain  of  a  sick  Yorick,  whose  infinite 
jest  has  become  infinitely  bitter  and 
strikes  at  everything,  creeds  and  insti¬ 
tutions,  opinions  and  hobbies.  The 
nobility,  the  bourgeoisie,  love,  marriage, 
home-life — all  men’s  gods  or  idols,  save 
perhaps  the  idea  of  fatherland — are  rid¬ 
dled  and  ridiculed  with  a  cruel  irony 
which  is  crueller-  perhaps  for  being 
comic.  The  scorn  was  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  we  may  believe,  something  more 
than  a  literary  expression.  In  the 
“  Goutte  de  Lait,"  a  miniature  comedy 
yet  unpublished,  he  attacked  the  old 
noblesse,  even  the  principle  of  any 
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nobirsse,  with  somethinf^;  like  vehe¬ 
mence  ;  and  in  another  of  his  innumer¬ 
able  little  pieces,  “  Notre  Filleest  Prin- 
cesse,”  he  has  a  much-applauded  dis¬ 
tinction  :  “  We  trading  people  never 
have  any  ancestors ;  all  we  have  is 
grandfathers.” 

It  is  true  that  one  of  the  chapters  of 
“  Aristide  Froissart  ”  ends  with  the 
sublime  aspiration  :  ”  Ah,  when  shall  I 
be  able  to  eat  a  bourgeois  !”  But  there 
is  affectation  in  the  cry  ;  it  is  a  mere 
Murgerism  before  letters.  The  author 
was  himself  a  very  bourgeois  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  term,  if  it  have  a  best  sense, 
which  is  never  used  save  in  a  bad  one. 
One  of  his  latter-day  friends  describes 
his  first  visit,  paid  in  trembling  fear  of 
some  rude  romantic  figure  like  Lacer- 
voise’s  father,  and  resulting  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  a  simple  citizen  writing  out 
titles  for  jam-pots  in  a  round  hand 
worthy  Henri  Monnier's  writing-master 
himself.  And  he  talked  of  Aristide 
Froissart,  a  nightmare  for  many  a  good 
bourgeois  soul,  with  all  a  bourgeois’ 
simple  bonhomie. 

”  You  mustn’t  think,”  he  said,  “that 
I  found  all  those  pleasantries  at  once. 
Every  one  of  them  cost  me  half-a-dozen 
headaches.”  The  author’s  genesis  of 
his  works  is  seldom  faithful, — take  for 
example,  Edgar  Poe’s  origin  of  the 
”  Raven  but  in  this  case  the  author 
was  probably  sincere.  The  book  has 
certainly  not  the  air  of  having  been 
written  by  a  good  father  of  a  family 
working  at  his  hearthstone.  But  one  of 
his  axioms  was,  ”  Nothing  is  more  im¬ 
moral  than  engui  j”  and  his  bookful  of 
paradoxes  was  a  protestation  against  the 
boredom  bearing  down  contemporary 
literature  and  society. 

He  was  not  only  a  paradoxist,  he  was 
a  stickler  for  truth,  “  f  &pre  v^rit^” 
as  Danton  said.  ”  No  more  heroes — 
men  !”  he  cried  long  before  Jules  Val¬ 
les.  And  beside  the  sentimentalism  of 
Karr,  the  ladylike  prettiness  of  San- 
deau,  the  clever  extravagance  of  Mery 
— beside  these  and  others  of  his  famous 
contemporaries  his  novels  have  really  a 
ring  of  realism  that  is  almost  a  discord¬ 
ance  in  the  literary  chorus  of  his  time. 
The  ”  Notaire  de  Chantilly”  is  at  least 
as  severely  exact  a  study  of  provincial 
life  as  any  of  Claude  Vignon’s,  and  the 
”  Medecin  du  Pecq,”  that  poignant 


drama  in  a  suburban  boarding-house,  is 
as  true  as  all  the  ”  Com^die  Humaine,” 
and,  to  be  true  as  itself,  far  more  inter¬ 
esting  than  much  of  it.  indeed  in  his 
day,  Gozlan  was  known  as  the  lesser 
Balzac  :  he  was  the  great  man’s  most 
intimate  friend  ;  but  his  friendship  did 
not  prevent  a  spirit  of  rivalry  which  to 
us,  seeing  Balzac’s  immortality,  may 
seem  ridiculous,  but  was  almost  legiti¬ 
mate,  at  the  time  when  the  Titan  was 
struggling  against  public  indifference 
and  private  debts.  In  the  two  works 
familiar  as  gospels  to  all  students  of 
modern  French  romance,  “  Balzac  en 
Pantoufles,”  and  ”  Balzac  chez  lui,” 
Gozlan  has  expressed  his  friendship  and 
admiration  in  a  somewhat  irreverent, 
almost  a  disrespectful  fashion.  The 
ludicrous  story  of  the  Jardies — the  gar¬ 
den  walls  perpetually  sliding  down  the 
slopes,  the  owner's  visions  of  grape¬ 
growing,  of  Oriental  upholstery,  etc. — 
is  told  in  a  fashion  that  certainly  tends 
to  make  the  Titan  dwindle  in  the  read¬ 
er's  sight.  Gozlan  had  no  doubt  a  real 
affection  for  Balzac  ;  but  if  he  could 
forgive  him  his  genius  he  would  not  ex¬ 
cuse  the  egotism  of  genius,  which  cer¬ 
tainly  led  Balzac  to  use  his  friends  and 
acquaintances  in  the  interests  of  his  own 
glory.  Gozlan  renders  him  constant 
and  serious  services — Balzac  amply  ac¬ 
knowledges  the  fact  in  the  preface,  to 
the  ”  Ressources  de  Guinola” — and 
found,  or  thought  he  found,  that  as  his 
”  rival  ”  grew  great,  he  became  ingrate 
as  well.  True,  he  toasts  the  great 
memory  in  a  very  loving  cup,  but  there 
is  a  suspicion  of  vinegar  at  the  bottom 
of  the  bowl. 

Gozlan’ s  reputation  as  a  conversation¬ 
alist  of  esprit  was  at  least  as  noisy,  if  not 
as  solid,  as  his  literary  renown.  He 
was  a  man  of  sallies  and  impromptus. 
When  Paris  was  raving  about  the  poet- 
murderer  Lacenaire,  Gozlan  said  :  ”  A 
little  more  and  they’ll  put  up  his  statue  : 
I’d  rather  reduce  his  stature.”  He  be¬ 
gan  a  speech  with,  “  Lord  Byron,  whom 
the  English  in  their  culpable  ignorance 
of  the  French  language  insist  on  calling 
Lord  Baironn.”  And  he  had  the  gift 
of  poetic  expression.  He  wrote  :  ”  Chil¬ 
dren  are  as  fruit  and  ffowers  in  one.” 
Some  of  his  fantastic  stories  in  the 
”  Nuits  du  Pere  la  Chaise”  and  the 
”  Meandres”  are  veritable  poems  in 
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prose.  The  *‘  Little  Machiavels”  is  as 
living  a  study  to-day  as  it  was  thirty 
years  ago — a  series  of  bitter  portraits  of 
characters  described  popularly  as  “  too 
clever  by  half.”  And  there  is  a  certain 
bitterness  in.Gozlan’s  best  creation — the 
bitterness,  if  it  can  be  explained  at  all, 
of  a  master-mind  that  missed  its  master¬ 
piece,  of  the  spirit  perpetually  within  a 
hairbreadth  of  achieving  an  immortal 
work.  For,  privately,  Gozlan  was  a 
happy  man,  sober  and  methodical,  a 
caf6-hater,  and  a  lover  of  books.  He 
was  often  at  the  Theatre  Fran9ais  on 


the  nights  when  Got  played,  and  at 
D^jazet  when  the  great  little  Virginic, 
who  had  so  many  Pauls,  was  on  the  pro¬ 
gramme.  These  and  his  beloved  ocean, 
which  he  watched  half  the  year  long 
from  his  villa  windows  at  Yport,  were 
the  chief  interests  of  his  life.  Or  per¬ 
haps  the  very  first  was  as  it  is  in  many 
lives — a  dream.  “  Paris  a  Seaport.” 
He  has  sketched  the  scheme  as  a  species 
of  fairy  tale  of  science,  but  he  believed 
in  it  seriously  as  an  imminent  reality. — 
Temple  Bar, 
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Dedicated  to  the  Queen  on  the  Occasion  of  the  Royal  Jubilee  Year. 

BY  THE  EARL  OF  ROSSLYN. 


There  is  a  Word, 

A  Linnet  lilting  in  the  grove. 

Keen  as  a  sword. 

And  pure  as  Angels  are  above  ; 

This  little  Word  good  men  call  Love  ! 


It  bears  a  Name, 

Unsullied  by  the  taint  of  wealth  ; 

Careless  of  Fame, 

And  bright  with  all  the  hues  of  health. 

It  shrinks  from  praise,  to  bless  by  stealth. 


I  join  It  now 

To  Thine,  Victoria  !  Thou  hast  seen 
With  clear  eyes  how 
To  win  it  :  blessed  hast  Thou  been 
With  Love,  as  Mother,  Wife,  and  Queen. 


Love  bathed  in  Tears, 

To  Love  cemented,  ever  brings 
And  ever  bears 

A  chastened  spirit,  that  in  Kings 
Is  noblest  among  earthly  things. 


Come,  lasting  Love  ! 

For  Sweetness  in  a  moment  dies. 
And  all  things  prove 
That  Beauty  far  too  quickly  flies 
From  blue,  or  black,  or  hazel  eyes. 
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VI. 

Youth  is  a  snare  ; 

Like  an  awakening  dream  it  spieeds, 

Nor  cries,  Beware! 

A  dream  of  unaccomplished  deeds, 

A  hope  of  undetermined  creeds. 

•  VII. 

Is  it  Friendship  then  ? 

The  Tyrant  of  a  summer  day. 

The  boast  of  men 
Who  loiter  idly  on  life’s  way, 

A  band  who  neither  work  nor  play. 

VIII. 

Nay  !  Friends,  though  dear, 

Pass  on  their  way — change — turn  aside  ; 

A  transient  tear 

Dims  friendship’s  light — or  some  pale  bride — 
For  Love  was  born  when  Friendship  died  ! 

IX. 

Thou,  Grey  or  Gold, 

Alone,  Great  Love,  survivest  all. 

All  else  grows  old  ; 

Their  birth,  their  growth,  their  rise,  their  fall. 
Immortal  only  at  Thy  call. 

X. 

Love  conquers  Death, 

And  is  Life's  portal,  and  the  Soul 
Whose  Heavenly  breath 
Inspires  all  Life,  and  ages  roll 
To  ages,  and  yet  leave  it  whole. 

XI. 

Come  then.  Great  Love, 

To  whom  none  ever  plead  in  vain. 

Come  from  above — 

Where  are  no  sighs,  no  tears,  no  pain — 

And  make  us  pure  from  selfish  stain. 

XII. 

Come,  fresh  as  morn. 

When  golden  suhrise  laves  the  land, 

And  gilds  the  corn  ; 

Come  smiling — come  with  open  hand — 

That  brooks  no  chain — owns  no  command. 

XIII. 

Thy  voice  sounds  best 
When  faint  the  weary  toilers  sigh, 

And  long  for  rest ; 

The  tone  is  clear,  but  not  too  high. 

With  just  one  touch  of  mystery. 
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XIV. 

Come,  calm  as  night, 

When  Dian,  with  her  stars,  looks  on 
A  wondrous  sight — 

A  sleeping  world  : — Endymion 
Slept  thus  for  thee,  pale  Amazon  ! 


XV. 

Be  with  us  now  ; 

Illume  our  pleasures,  soothe  our  woes. 
And  teach  us  how 
Thy  sweet  encircling  spirit  knows 
The  heart’s  unrest — the  heart’s  repose. 

XVI. 

Be  with  us  now  ; 

A  Day  of  many-sided  thought 
That  curves  the  brow 
With  lines  of  memory,  interwrought 
With  hope,  and  gratitude  unbought. 

XVII. 

O  Queen  !  this  Day 
Thy  People,  generous  and  just, 

.As  well  they  may. 

Confirm  anew  their  sacred  trust 
Enshrined  in  half  a  century’s  dust. 

XVIII. 

For  fifty  years 

Thy  People’s  love  has  been  content 
(In  spite  of  tears. 

And  bitter  sorrows  sadly  blent) 

To  raise  to  Thee  Love’s  monument. 

XIX. 

A  Trophy,  based 

On  duty  done,  on  faction  quelled. 

No  deed  defaced 

By  broken  word,  or  faith  withheld. 

No  foe  by  stratagem  compelled. 

XX. 

Not  stone  or  brass, — 

These  perish  with  the  flight  of  Time, 
And  quickly  pass  ; 

But  Love  endures  in  every  clime. 
Eternal  as  the  Poet’s  rhyme. 


Not  brass  or  stone, — 

These  will  corrode,  and  some  day  die. 
But  Love  alone 

Laughs  at  decay,  and  soars  on  high — 
In  fragrant  immortality. 
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XXII. 

Thy  Royal  Robe 

Is  starred  by  Love  :  its  purple  Hem 
Surrounds  the  Globe  : 

But  true  Love  is  the  fairest  Gem 
Of  Thy  Imperial  Diadem. 

XXIII. 

Queen  of  the  Sea  ! 

What  prouder  title  dignifies 
A  Monarchy  ? 

The  Orient  owns  it,  and  it  lies 
Amidst  Thy  countless  Colonies  ; 

XXIV. 

A  wayward  realm. 

Yet  ruled  in  Love  for  the  world's  gain  ; 

Thou  guid’st  ihe  Helm 
'Fhat  brings  our  commerce  o'er  the  main, 

And  makes  us  rich  without  a  stain. 

XXV. 

The  Sisters  Nine 

Were  all  Thy  friends  ;  a  willing  guest 
Each  one  was  Thine, 

In  turn  to  cheer,  or  give  Thee  rest, 

Thy  choice,  they  knew,  was  always  best. 

XXVI. 

And  Science  came 

To  meet  Thee,  and  enrich  Thy  store 
With  Heaven-sent  flame. 

To  burn — like  Vesta’s  lamp — before 
A  sacred  altar  as  of  yore. 

XXVII. 

Thy  welcome  gave 
New  impulse  to  her,  and  each  day, 

Like  a  freed  slave. 

She  worked  in  Love  such  deeds,  her  ray 
Shed  light  and  truth  around  Thy  way. 

XXVIII. 

No  tongue  can  tell 

Thy  peaceful  triumphs  ;  mighty  War 
Has  his  as  well. 

But  Peace  has  greater,  nobler  far 
Than  the  chained  victims  of  his  Car. 

XXIX. 

Thy  Jubilee 

Is  marked  by  Love  'tis  all  Thine  own. 

And  given  to  Thee 
By  all — a  sweet  flower  fully  blown. 

The  grace  and  grandeur  of  Thy  Throne. 
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XXX. 

'Tis  Thy  just  meed 
For  fifty  years  of  righteous  reign  ; 

No  heart  doth  bleed 
In  all  Thy  kingdom,  but  the  pain 
Throbs  in  Thine  own,  and  not  in  vain  ! 

XXXI. 

I  pray  Thee  take. 

In  some  exchange  for  all  the  good 
That  Thou  dost  make, 

The  troubles  Thy  brave  heart  withstood, 

Thy  temperate  yet  undaunted  mood, 

XXXII. 

These  grateful  lines  ; 

As  the  sweet  myrtle  wreathes  the  bay 
And  intertwines 
The  classic  leaf,  e'en  so  I  may 
Entwine  my  chaplet  with  this  Day. 

XXXIII. 

'Tis  a  poor  song. 

By  one  whose  heart  has  ever  been 
Loyal  and  strong. 

And  who,  like  Simeon,  now  has  seen 
His  hope  fulfilled  : — God  save  the  Queen  ! 

— Blackwood' s  Magazine, 


THE  JOY  OF  LIVING. 

BY  GRANT  ALLEN. 


Life,  it  is  to  be  feared,  bores  most 
men.  The  proper  attitude  to  assume 
toward  it  in  society  is  one  of  a  tolerant 
and  genial  pessimism.  To  be  much 
amused  or  interested  in  anything  is 
“  bad  form,”  from  Numicius  down¬ 
ward  :  you  ought,  at  most,  to  admit 
grudgingly,  that  as  things  go  in  this 
worst  of  all  possible  worlds,  such-and* 
such  an  amusement  is  a  fairly  tolerable 
one.  Kilting  the  tyrant  time  is  the  sole 
occupation  woithy  of  a  gentleman  !  But 
there  is  one  man,  and  one  only  (typical, 
not  individual),  in  our  self-annoying 
universe  of  clashing  atoms,  who  really 
passes  an  enjoyable  existence.  Except 
at  rare  intervals,  when  he  has  a  bad 
toothache,  for  example,  or  when  the 
doctor’s  bill  is  six  months  in  arrear,  or 
when  the  wife  of  his  bosom  feels  an  ab¬ 
stract  difference  of  opinion  with  him  on 


a  financial  question,  he  is  on  the  whole 
supremely  happy.  The  joy  of  living  is 
to  him  not  a  mere  phrase,  but  a  veritable 
experience.  He  likes  life,  and  clings  to 
it  tenaciously.  He  finds  it  rich  in  po¬ 
tentialities  of  happiness ;  and  those 
potentialities  become  mostly  actual  to 
him.  But  as  he  is  personally  a  very  un¬ 
popular  character,  and  as  the  general 
public  pictures  him  to  itself  in  gloomy 
colors  as  a  dreadful  pedant  immersed  in 
the  driest  technicalities  of  science,  I 
will  not  venture  so  much  as  to  mention 
his  name  for  fear  of  disillusion,  until  I 
have  told  you  a  little  beforehand  of  his 
simple  mode  of  living  and  enjoying  him¬ 
self.  After  that,  perhaps,  I  may  dare 
to  let  out  to  you  who  he  is,  and  allow 
you  to  decide  impartially  for  yourself 
whether  in  the  past  you  have  not  grossly 
and  unkindly  misjudged  him. 
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The  cycle  of  our  unknown  optimist’s  logical  Office  at  ii  a.m.  by  Greenwich 
year  begins  in  autumn.  Then,  when  Observatory,  ventures  out  in  search  of 
the  d>ing  leaves  hang  golden  on  the  pollen  and  honey,  the  gorse  is  there 
trees,  and  the  brown  lie  russet  on  the  waiting  for  him  beforehand,  and  dis- 
ground  below  ;  then,  when  all  the  world  playing  its  luscious  stores  of  honey,  and 
beside  is  grumbling  strenuously  at  No-  our  optimist  stands  at  his  post  hard  by 
vember  fogs,  and  looking  forward  with  to  chronicle  the  visit  in  his  little  note- 
a  shudder  to  December  chills  and  Christ-  book. 

mas  festivities,  backed  by  their  unpleas-  He  notices,  too,  that  where  the  bee 
ant  peptic  accompaniments  so  graphi-  has  once  visited,  he  effectually  leaves 
cally  set  forth  for  us  in  half-a-dozen  his  card  behind  him.  For  the  gorse- 
well-known  pictorial  advertisements —  blossom  flies  open  elastically  with  the 
then  for  him  universal  nature  seems  full  caller’s  weight,  and  dusts  him  over 
of  joyous  promise  for  the  future,  and  with  its  golden  pollen  ;  after  which  it 
life  teems  on  every  hand  with  fresh  signs  remains  a  mere  exploded  shell,  disdain- 
of  active  evolution.  The  boughs  of  ing  to  recover  itself,  and  other  subse- 
the  trees  stand  out  naked  and  leafless,  quent  bees  pass  it  by  contemptuously  as 
etched  in  black  against  the  background  a  damaged  article.  For  your  bee  will 
of  gray  sky  ;  but  this  consistent  optim-  rifle  none  but  virgin  flowers  ;  and  where 
ist  flnds  them  at  closer  view  covered  he  flnds  a  rival  has  been  beforehand  with 
with  the  full-formed  catkins  for  next  him,  he  passes  on  and  searches  a  fresh 
spring's  flowering,  and  pregnant  with  the  blossom  out  for  himself,  which  no  in¬ 
embryos  of  undeveloped  leaves.  Every  truder  has  earlier  tampered  with, 
catkin  has  the  flowers  unopened  but  per-  In  a  thousand  ways,  indeed,  the  joy 
feet  within  it  ;  he  breaks  one  slender  of  living  presses  itself  upon  our  ob- 
cylinder  across  with  his  nail,  and  sees  server,  even  through  the  dreary  autumn 
inside  it  the  scales  that  cover  the  four  and  winter.  He  knows  that  autumn  is 
small  baby  stamens,  and  the  tiny  ovary  not,  as  most  of  the  world  vainly  im- 
or  unswollen  fruit.  On  the  horse-chest-  agines,  the  time  of  universal  death  and 
nuts,  the  brown  buds  stand  thick  with  decay  :  it  is  rather  the  time  of  active 
gum  ;  and  when  he  peels  off  one  by  one  preparation  for  the  busy  spring-tide, 
those  viscid  coats,  he  flnds  beneath  the  period  of  universal  growth  and  de- 

them,  in  miniature,  the  wan  green  foli-  velopment.  In  November,  we  all  get 

age  of  early  spring.  The  willow-wands  the  garden  done  up,  and  set  out  the 
and  osiers  seem  to  other  eyes  mere  bare  bulbs  for  the  spring  display  of  crocuses 
,  orange  or  purple  switches  ;  his  eye  de-  and  tulips.  In  November,  Nature  does 

tects  the  soft  and  silky  knobs  scattered  the  self-same  thing  on  a  larger  scale  in 

I  at  even  intervals  over  their  surface,  her  vast  garden  ;  she  sets  her  borders 

'  whence  the  blossoms  will  start  into  everywhere  in  order,  and  drills  out  the 

'  “pussies”  or  “goslings”  in  early  bulbs  of  her  orchids  and  her  celandines. 

spring-tide.  Already  in  November  the  Her  annuals,  even,  she  sows  early  :  our 
winter  gorse  is  densely  covered  with  optimist  looks  in  the  hedgerows  through- 
hairy  buds,  their  outer  surface  brown  out  the  autumn  months,  and  sees  the 
^  with  velvety  down,  to  protect  them  alike  seedlings  of  cleavers  and  wild  geraniums 

from  evening  frosts  and  from  the  un-  struggling  upward  manfully  against  the 
welcome  attention  of  intrusive  insects,  frosts  of  evening.  The  snow  falls  upon 
Even  in  that  dreary  month  of  yellow  them  and  covers  them  close  ;  the  hoar- 
fogs,  before  the  summer  furze  has  quite  frost  nips  them  off  and  kills  them  down  ; 
finished  blooming,  this  shrubbier  winter  the  rain  beats  them  draggled  against  the 
gorse  begins  sporadically  and  spasmodi-  soil  ;  but  on  the  whole,  they  battle 
cally  to  flower,  and  it  flowers  off  and  on  somehow  through  the  hard  times,  and 
the  winter  through,  till  its  smaller  neigh-  reappear  again  in  the  spring  months  as 
bor  takes  up  the  running  again  in  June,  fresh  and  green  and  sturdy  as  ever, 
lest  kissing  should  ever  perchance,  be-  Nobody,  save  himself,  ever  deigns  to 
come  unfashionable.  And  on  every  notice  these  struggles  for  life  on  the 
I  sunny  day  in  December  and  January,  part  of  our  poor  small  vegetable  friends  : 

'  when  a  stray  bee,  regardless  of  the  read-  but  he,  our  optimist,  sees  them  and  fol- 

ing  of  the  thermometer  at  the  Meteoro-  lows  them  with  intensest  sympathy,  and 

I 
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rejoices  with  his  mute  brethren  at  last 
in  their  final  victory  over  their  stern  im¬ 
passive  enemies. 

Through  the  winter  months,  life  is 
still  ever  present  beside  him.  As  soon 
as  the  swallows  and  the  flycatchers  go 
south  to  their  fashionable  winter-quar¬ 
ters  on  the  Nile  or  in  Algeria,  he  ob¬ 
serves  that  the  green  plover  has  come 
back  to  England  for  the  Christmas  sea¬ 
son  ;  the  snipe  reappears  on  the  wet 
moorlands  and  the  bill  of  fare  at  the 
London  clubs  ;  and  the  monastic  chaf¬ 
finches  congregate  sadly  for  their  winter 
m/nage  in  celibate  bands  of  cocks  or 
hens,  each  to  the  utter  exclusion  of  the 
opposite  sex  from  their  austere  com¬ 
munities.  As  soon  as  the  last  rose  of 
summer  and  the  last  chrysanthemum 
have  finished  blooming,  the  earliest 
wallflowers  burgeon  in  full  bud  on  the 
mouldering  church  tower.  By  mid- 
December  the  mezereon  has  opened  its 
pinky  blossom  ;  before  Christmas  Day, 
the  yellow  jasmine  mantles  with  its 
naked  leafless  bloom  the  cottage  porch, 
the  winter  aconite  has  lifted  its  golden 
bells  through  the  frozen  soil,  and  the 
Christmas  roses  or  white  hellebores  have 
spread  their  milk-white  petals,  some¬ 
what  draggled  by  rain,  to  the  winter 
winds.  He  gathers  the  snowdrop  be¬ 
fore  December  dies  :  he  sees  an  earnest 
of  the  coming  spring  in  the  hyacinths 
that  show  their  stout  green  heads  above 
the  ground  on  the  last  morning  of  the 
old  year.  The  wheat  that  was  sown  in 
October  now  rears  its  blades  well  above 
the  furrow  :  our  optimist  reads  in  their 
sturdy  culms  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
of  a  sunshiny  April  and  a  golden  July. 

Old  friends,  too,  comfort  him  through 
the  gloomy  season.  The  daisy  never 
goes  out  of  fashion  :  its  period  for  blos¬ 
soming  may  be  succinctly  stated  as  from 
the  I  St  of  January  to  the  31st  of  De¬ 
cember  in  any  given  year  of  the  calen¬ 
dar.  Tne  purple  dead-nettle  knows  no 
wintry  pause  :  the  chickweed  flowers  in 
every  month  of  the  year  :  the  shepherd’s 
purse  is  full  of  its  tiny  round  seeds,  like 
fairy  coins,  as  long  as  the  shepherd  has 
need  of  its  services.  On  his  walks 
abroad  through  the  wintry  fields,  our 
anonymous  hero  notices  with  joy  these 
manifold  signs  of  life  everywhere  around 
him  :  he  watches  the  groundsel  spread¬ 
ing  its  wee  yellow  tassels  to  the  chilly 


breeze  ;  he  sees  the  stray  beetles  of  Jan¬ 
uary  busying  themselves  with  burly  hum 
around  the  scented  trusses  of  the  winter 
heliotrope  in  the  garden  walks  ;  he  ob¬ 
serves  how  the  barren  shoots  of  stone- 
crop  and  saxifrage  grow  lustily  outward 
through  the  cold  weather,  and  lay  by 
the  material  in  their  long  sprays  for  the 
tall  heads  of  summer  flowers.  Every 
step  he  takes  fortifies  him  with  the 
thought  that  winter  is  only  preparation 
for  spring.  All  creation  groans  and 
travails  together,  and  of  its  labor,  in 
due  season,  will  be  born  the  beautiful 
luscious  April. 

By  and  by,  the  spring  itself  ap¬ 
proaches  :  not  that  late  spring  that 
most  men  think  of,  but  that  earlier  sea¬ 
son  when  Nature  first  awakes,  and  the 
signs  of  her  quickening  press  thick  and 
fast  upon  us.  The  arum  pushes  up, 
mayhap,  its  tender  green  leaves  in  the 
first  few  weeks  of  the  young  year.  On 
New  Year’s  Day  itself,  peradventure, 
our  Scholar  Gypsy  hears  at  times  the 
robin  singing  the  nuptial  song  that 
heralds  the  advent  of  the  annual  nest¬ 
ing.  Earlier  still,  before  the  old  year 
dies,  the  rooks  have  resought  their  clam¬ 
orous  rookeries,  and  at  the  first  ap¬ 
proach  of  warmer  weather  set  to  work, 
like  hotel  servants,  at  their  noisy  labor 
of  repairing  and  renovating  throughout 
the  bridal  chambers  for  the  honeymoon 
season.  In  the  gardens  behind,  he  sees 
the  polyanthus  come  into  straggling 
bloom  and  the  crocuses  push  up  their 
papery  sheaths,  from  the  first  birth- 
throes  of  the  shivering  young  January.  . 
Soon,  the  red  threads  of  the  female 
flower-clusters  spring  in  rich  tufts  on 
the  branches  of  the  hazel  bushes  ;  and 
on  that  self-same  day  that  the  hedge- 
sparrow  begins  to  sing,  the  very  rathest 
of  rathe  primroses  flowers  boldly  under 
shelter  of  the  naked  blackthorns  on  the 
common.  The  thrush  follows,  that 
thrush  in  February,  whose  full  song 
George  Meredith  has  set  to  poet’s 
music  :  and  then  the  insects  swarm 
under  sunny  hedges,  and  the  gray  slug 
creeps  out  once  more  from  his  short 
hibernation  to  bask  in  the  rays  of  the 
returning  sunlight.  By  a  thousand  signs 
our  optimist  knows  in  truth  that  spring 
is  creeping  on  apace,  that  the  gnats  will 
soon  be  dancing  in  the  narrow  lanes, 
and  that  the  daffodils  and  snowdrops 
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will  erelong  be  courting  their  insect 
lovers. 

With  the  advent  of  the  earliest  brim¬ 
stone  butterfly,  on  the  morning  when 
the  blackbird  first  whistles  from  the 
copse,  the  spring  seems  to  be  really 
upon  us.  Then  the  botanist  knows — 
there  now,  how  stupid  of  me  !  I  have  let 
out  his  name  before  the  proper  time,  and 
having  found  out  who  he  is,  you  will  at 
once  incontinently  leave  off  reading  this 
present  article.  For  what  can  be  duller 
or  more  prosaic  than  a  botanist  ?  Well, 
well,  there’s  no  helping  it  now  ;  so  I 
may  as  well  go  on  and  finish  my  sen¬ 
tence.  Then  the  botanist  knows — who 
else  but  he  ? — it  is  time  to  look  out  for 
the  blossoming  of  the  celandine.  To 
that  eternal  bore,  Peter  Bell — I  will  ad¬ 
mit  he  has  become  a  fearful  bore  by  this 
time— a  yellow  primrose  by  the  brim 
was  but  a  yellow  primrose  in  spite  of 
everything  :  to  Peter  Bell’s  creator  at 
Rydal  Mount,  as  to  the  botanist  also, 
the  lesser  celandine  was,  and  is,  a  thing 
of  beauty  and  a  joy  forever.  It  may 
be  rude,  indeed,  to  call  it  “  the  meanest 
flower  that  blows  but  when  you  add 
next  instant  that  it  brings  you  “  thoughts 
that  do  often  lie  too  deep  for  tears,” 
you  immediately  apologize  to  it  with 
ample  reparation  for  your  momentary 
rudeness.  Moreover,  it  has  its  philos¬ 
ophy  too.  The  celandine  is  the  first  of 
the  buttercups  to  blossom  in  spring,  be¬ 
cause  it  possesses  a  number  of  tiny 
tubers  upon  its  thread-like  roots  which 
lay  by  from  last  year  the  stored-up  ma¬ 
terial  for  the  spring  flowers,  and  because 
it  nestles  low  among  the  cropped  grass, 
without  wasting  anything  on  a  tail  and 
expensive  but  useless  stalk.  Thrift  and 
economy  are  the  secrets  of  its  success, 
a  simple  Philistine  moral  which  Mr. 
Wordsworth,  if  he  had  only  known  it, 
would  have  thrown  with  enormous  de¬ 
light  into  very  choice  VVordsworthian 
English.  The  bulbous  buttercup,  to  be 
sure,  runs  it  hard,  for  it  too  lays  by 
over  winter  against  the  pressing  demands 
of  early  spring  ;  but  being  somewhat  less 
richly  stored  with  food-stuffs  in  its  bulb, 
it  blossoms  later  ;  and  living  in  moist 
meadows,  where  the  grass  grows  high 
even  in  budding  spring-time,  it  has  to 
waste  its  substance  recklessly  on  a  tall 
and  expensive  advertising  stalk.  Other¬ 
wise,  its  blossom  would  never  be  seen  of 
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flitting  insects,  and  so  would  doubtless 
escape  the  needful  fertilization. 

Do  you  think  all  this  is  not  matter  for 
joy  to  the  observant  heart  of  the  poor 
despised  botanist  ?  Do  you  think  he 
does  not  feel  the  genuine  thrill  of  an  in¬ 
tense  plot-interest  as  he  watches  the 
cuckoo-pint  backing  its  judgment  against 
the  warping  winds  of  March,  or  the 
coltsfoot  venturing  to  pronounce  its 
verdict  for  open  war  against  the  hoar¬ 
frost  of  February  ?  Do  you  think  it  is 
no  small  pleasure  to  him  on  one  particu¬ 
lar  Sunday  in  spring  to  note  in  his  yearly 
calendar  of  the  seasons  how  to-day  the 
first  flower  was  seen  on  the  yew  ;  how 
to-day  the  field-crickets  opened  their 
tunnels  in  the  meadows  by  the  river  ; 
how  to-day  the  ring-snake  lay  basking 
beside  the  pond  ;  how  to-day  the  bees 
bu7zed  busy  among  the  scented  spurs  of 
the  wild  violets  .>  Dis  science,  believe 
me,  is  not  all  technicalities  and  crabbed 
latinisms  :  part  of  it  is  the  actual  and 
veritable  joy  of  living.  Thickest  thou 
because  thou  art  blind  there  shall  be  no 
more  primroses  and  cowslips  ?  Aye, 
marry,  and  the  song  of  the  lark  shall  be 
sweet  in  the  ears  too.  The  world  wags 
on  in  its  own  quaint  way,  eating  and 
drinking,  and  marrying  and  giving  in 
rrfarriage,  by  every  copse  and  moor  and 
hedgerow,  whether  you  are  there  to 
chronicle  it  or  not.  And  if  you  are 
there,  and  see  the  endless  drama  all  un¬ 
folding  itself  ever  fresh  before  you,  then, 
like  the  wedding  guest,  you  cannot 
choose  but  hear,  and  cannot  fain  but  be 
gladdened  by  that  strange  life-music. 

On  an  April  day,  the  botanist  arises 
and  goes  forth  blithely  into  the  world. 
The  play  is  now  in  full  swing,  and  he 
has  a  front  stall  everywhere  reserved  for 
him.  Overhead,  white  fleecy  clouds  flit 
across  his  sky,  and  show  between  such 
deep,  deep  blue  as  the  Society  of  Arts 
fail  egregiously  to  equal.  He  makes  his 
happy  way  along  the  mousling  Mole,  the 
sullen  Mole  that  floweth  underground, 
and  reaches  the  slope  of  Box  Hill,  past 
Bnrford  Bridge,  where  Keats  wrote 
”  Endymion,”  and  the  beautiful  chalet 
where  George  Meredith  still  writes  com¬ 
panion  romances  to  ”  Beauchamp’s 
Career”  and  “Richard  Feveril.”  In 
the  river  below,  the  hungry  trout,  just 
waking  from  their  winter  fast,  rise 
greedily  at  the  midges  and  May  flies  that 
41 
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fall  upon  its  surface.  The  impatient 
elder  has  leaved  already  ;  the  soberer 
horse-chestnut  is  just  bursting  those 
dusky  sheaths,  and  with  its  pale  leaflets 
heralding  the  summer.  The  box-trees 
on  the  slope  have  opened  their  flowers, 
so  the  strong  scent  of  the  box  hangs 
heavy  on  the  winking  air.  The  elms  are 
flowering,  too,  red  against  the  sky,  and 
the  hum  of  insects  fills  the  neighborhood 
with  soft  music.  A  louder  paean  from 
the  “  le^ioned  rooks”  in  the  ”  clanging 
rookery^’  among  the  woods  below  (I 
own  up  to  Shelley  and  Tennyson),  gives 
deeper  resonance  to  the  chord  that 
solemn  music  strikes  in  his  bosom.  A 
profound  joy  thrills  his  heart.  He 
pauses  awhile  upon  the  close  sward  of 
the  long  hog’s  back  that  rises  sheer  be¬ 
tween  the  two  deep  combes  of  that  hol¬ 
lowed  hillside.  The  smoke  is  curling 
gray  from  the  chimneys  of  Fanny 
Burney’s  cottage  in  the  nearer  distance. 

A  wagon  drawn  by  four  stout  cart¬ 
horses,  tandem,  with  slipping  feet,  de¬ 
scends  the  Pilgrims’  Way  from  the 
downs  opposite  —  the  Pilgrims’  Way 
along  whose  green  track  the  faithful 
from  the  West  Country  once  plodded 
slow  on  their  wearisome  road  to  St. 
Thomas’s  shrine  at  Canterbury.  He 
pauses  long  and  drinks  in  the  beauty  of 
that  exquisite  gorge.  A  touch  of  Par¬ 
adise  brightens  the  young  verdure  on  the 
budding  poplars.  Like  Mr.  Silas  Wegg, 
he  drops  into  poetry,  as  I  have  almost 
done  unconsciously  myself  in  my  secret 
sympathy  for  his  glad  musings. 

Still  the  mute  panorama  unfolds  itself 
ever  before  his  wondering  eyes,  more 
delighted  with  the  spectacle  than  with 
the  gorgeous  processions  Mr.  Augustus 
Harris  provides  for  our  special  delecta¬ 
tion  at  a  Drury  Lane  Christmas  panto¬ 
mime.  Not  wholly  mute  either,  for 
hark  !  from  the  box-woods  there  rings 
at  last  the  voice  of  a  blithe  new-comer 
(I  drop  once  more,  again  after  Mr. 
Wordsworth)  ;  an  oft-repeated  cry  of 
”  Cuckoo,”  at  varying  distances,  that 
gladdens  his  soul  still  further  with  the 
joy  of  the  spring-time.  The  cuckoo¬ 
flower  and  the  cuckoo-grass  were  both 
beforehand  with  their  eponymous  hero  : 
as  our  optimist  passed  along  the  shady 
lanes  that  April  morning,  he  broke  open 
a  purple  spathe  of  the  hooded  arum  we 
call  cuckoo-pint,  and  saw  within  it  the 


little  imprisoned  flies,  with  gauze-like 
wings  of  iridescent  sheen,  drunk  with 
the  poisonous  pollen,  like  a  Chinaman 
with  opium,  or  a  Hindoo  devotee  with 
the  sacred  liaschish.  Next,  the  black¬ 
thorn  paradoxically  whitens  for  him  the 
clumps  on  the  common,  and  bees  set  the 
sloes  for  the  autumnal  food  of  belated 
birds.  As  the  beeches  slowly  unroll 
their  wrinkled  leaves,  shedding  the 
brown  coverlets  on  the  ground  below, 
the  black-robed  swift,  latest  and  dain¬ 
tiest  of  our  summer  migrants,  returns 
from  his  winter  villa  in  Andalusia  to  his 
Surrey  estate  on  the  squat  parapet  of 
Mickleham  Church  tower.  For  fifty 
generations  his  ancestors  have  held  the 
undisputed  freehold  of  a  sheltered  niche 
beneath  the  gray  old  corbel.  The  swal¬ 
lows  and  the  house-martens,  of  hardier 
mould,  were  back  three  weeks  ago,  and 
hawked  for  midges  above  the  Castle 
mill-pond.  The  whitlow-grass  is  blos¬ 
soming,  too,  on  the  side  of  the  knolls  ; 
no  grass  at  all,  save  in  popular  name, 
but  a  tiny,  graceful,  white- flowered 
annual,  that  springs  up,  blooms,and  sets 
its  copious  seed,  and  withers  away,  all 
within  a  fortnight,  in  a  hurry  to  finish 
its  narrow  span  of  life  before  the  taller 
weeds  can  rise  around  to  choke  and  in¬ 
terrupt  its  petty  cycle.  Dull  ?  techni¬ 
cal  ?  uninteresting,  say  you  ?  Why,  his 
every  touch  upon  the  flowers  he  fingers 
is  a  loving  caress,  and  the  welling  thrill 
of  young  love  informs  his  whole  life 
among  his  chosen  favorites. 

But  what  a  sultan  he  is,  to  be  sure, 
too  ;  with  endless  slaves  forever  spring¬ 
ing  fresh  and  fair  from  earth,  and  all  to 
please  and  sate  his  curious  taste,  as 
John  Milton  excellently  phrases  it.  As 
soon  as  the  fritillaries  are  gone  from  the 
water-meadows — the  chequered  fritilla¬ 
ries,  dappled  with  lurid  purple  and 
white — his  orchids  rise  thick  in  the  pas¬ 
tures  beyond :  first  the  green-winged 
with  the  helmet-shaped  hood  ;  then  the 
flesh-colored  male  orchid  with  the 
spreading  wings  ;  and  after  those,  the 
common  spotted  dead-men’s- fingers, 
whose  very  name,  instinct  with  old- 
world  poetry,  recalls  vague  touches  of 
Shakespeare’s  white-souled  heroines. 
The  orchids  alone,  indeed,  one  after  the 
other,  like  the  seven  sisters  of  the  East¬ 
ern  tale,  woo  our  sultan  in  turn  uninter¬ 
ruptedly  from  spring  to  autumn  with 
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ever-varying  charms.  In  June,  the  stinctively  in  every  varying  mood  and 
great  white  scented  butterfly-orchid  fancy.  This  joy,  too,  the  botanist  can 
hangs  out  its  long  and  slender  spikes  of  share  ;  for  who,  like  him,  can  observe 
delicate  blossom,  like  some  dainty  ex-  in  all  its  passing  phases  the  entire  life- 
otic,  for  his  caressing  hand.  In  July,  history  of  every  pet  plant  in  his  own 
the  close-cropped  front  of  Box  Hill  small  garden  ?  They  are  gathered  there 


bursts  into  masses  of  the  fragrant  pink 
species,  with  deep  spurs  filled  to  the 
brink  with  brimming  nectar,  which  no 
insect  save  certain  special  butterflies  can 
drain  to  the  bottom  for  want  of  a  sufifi- 
ciently  long  and  thin  proboscis.  August 
brings  the  purple-green  epipactis,  and 
September  takes  up  the  tale  at  last  with 
the  curling  lady’s-tresses,  a  wonderful 
church-tower  staircase  of  winding  little 
blossoms,  scented  like  almonds,  and 
twisted  corkscrew  fashion  in  a  marvel¬ 
lous  spiral.  I  say  nothing  of  the  white 
helleborine,  that  springs  spontaneous 
among  the  fallen  larch-needles  on  the 
slopes  of  Denbies ;  nothing  of  the 
strangely  long-lipped  tway-blade,  whose 
twin  pollen  masses  an  enamoured  beetle 
carries  about  as  go-between,  gummed 
tightly  by  their  viscid  bases  to  his  mailed 
forehead,  from  spike  to  spike  of  the  un¬ 
canny  yellowish  blossoms  ;  nothing  of 
the  man-orchid,  in  whose  ragged  form 
imagination  sees  the  arms  and  legs  and 
body  of  a  human  figure  ;  nothing  of  the 
bee-orchid,  or  the  spider,  or  the  fly, 
which  veritably  mimic,  for  their  own 
strange  but  sufficient  reasons,  the  mi¬ 
nutest  details  of  their  name-sake  insects. 
Why,  the  English  members  of  that  one 
Protean  and  polymorphous  family  alone 
might  entertain  our  sultan  for  a  whole 
long  summer  with  their  ever-varying  and 
successive  charms.  Even  if,  like  the 
husband  of  the  immortal  Scheherazade, 
he  demanded  a  fresh  favorite  every  day 
of  his  life,  the  British  orchids  would  be¬ 
guile  his  leisure  for  thirty-six  separate 
mornings. 

Indeed,  the  world  is  almost  too  full 
of  flowers  and  fruit  for  him.  Even  per¬ 
petual  change  must  pall  at  last.  If  tou- 
jours  perdrix  is  in  its  way  a  trifle  tedi¬ 
ous,  yet  a  constant  ringing  of  changes 
upon  grouse,  and  pheasants,  and  ptar¬ 
migan,  and  capercailzie  would  surely 
make  things  very  little  better.  At  such 
moments  of  satiety,  the  Eastern  despot 
must  sometimes  envy  that  cottage  in 
Britain  that  Caractacus  bragged  about, 
and  the  one  constant  love  whom  a  man 
might  watch  and  know  and  read  in- 


from  every  spot  he  has  visited  with  de¬ 
light  in  summer  holidays.  This  alpine 
lady's-mantle,  with  the  silvery  sheen 
upon  the  leaves  below,  he  dug  up  by  the 
root  beside  the  tumbling  Giesbach  :  it 
has  blossomed  thrice  in  English  peat- 
mould,  and  almost  seems,  like  a  dog  or 
a  bird,  to  know  the  hand  that  gently 
strokes  it.  These  tall  Canadian  lilies 
spring  from  bulbs  that  Montmorenci 
moistened  with  its  milk-white  spray  : 
they  could  stand  beneath  their  protec¬ 
tive  covering  of  snow  the  northern 
winter,  but  an  English  March  nips  them 
to  the  ground,  and  it  is  with  difficulty 
that  he  tides  their  too  precocious  shoots 
across  the  dangerous  gulf  of  a  mild 
April.  This  Pyrenean  erinus  in  the 
craggy  rock  work  raised  its  lilac  trusses 
first  on  the  bare  walls  of  the  Cirque  de  ‘ 
Gavarnie  :  it  was  a  tiny  shoot  when  he 
first  planted  it  in  its  rough  bed  of  Surrey 
ironstone  :  but  it  has  spread  amain  by 
suckers  over  the  neighboring  stones,  and 
seedlings  from  its  capsules  have  grown 
and  thriven  to  ihree-year-old  tufts  of 
feathery  blossom.  This  Himalayan 
strawberry,  with  its  cinquefoil-flowers 
and  its  tasteless  fruit,  came  to  him  first, 
dried  in  a  letter,  as  a  mere  unnamed 
specimen  for  identification  :  he  detected 
the  green  sap  still  alive  in  its  veins, 
nursed  it  tenderly  in  the  hospital  bed  at 
the  sunny  southern  nook  of  the  garden, 
and  saw  it  send  forth  in  due  time  right 
lusty  runners,  to  colonize  the  shady 
spots  beneath  the  laurustinus  scrub  and 
the  clump  of  Virginian  rhododendrons. 
Plants  such  as  these  are  as  dear  to  their 
owner  as  a  dog  or  a  canary  to  most 
other  people  :  they  have  individuality 
and  personality  of  their  own  :  they  seem 
even  to  recognize  and  return  his  love, 
when  they  send  up  their  scapes  of  blush¬ 
ing  flowers  for  his  approbation. 

But  best  of  all  he  loves  the  June 
meadows,  where  every  plant,  not  caged 
and  cabined,  bends  freely  before  the 
free  west  wind,  and  drinks  in  food  from 
each  fresh  breeze  that  kisses  it.  June 
for  him  is  high  carnival  tide  !  The 
fields  then  laugh  at  him  from  a  thousand 
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faces.  The  dog-rose  then  clambers  at 
its  own  sweet  will  with  lithe  sprays  over 
the  joyous  hedgerows.  The  waterside 
is  purple  with  centaury  and  willow- 
herb.  The  birds-foot  trefoil  yellows  the 
pastures.  The  foxglove  turns  toward 
the  summer  sun  its  serried  rows  of  big 
purple  thimbles.  He  pulls  them  off 
wantonly  for  very  love,  and  pops  their 
inflated  bells  like  paper  wind  bags  be¬ 
tween  his  dallying  thumb  and  finger. 
The  four  stamens,  arranged  in  even 
pairs,  show  whitey-yellow  against  the 
spotted  roof  within,  their  pollen-bags 
just  shedding  the  white  meal  to  dust  the 
head  of  the  bumble-bee  who  now,  alas  ! 
will  never  visit  them.  In  the  cornfields 
hard  by,  the  bloom  is  on  the  wheat  : 
the  wind  shakes  out  the  pollen  from  the 
quivering  sacks  :  he  sees  them  hanging 
tremulous  in  the  breeze  :  he  sees  the 
feathery  stigmas  catch  the  precious  dust : 
and  he  knows  in  his  heart  that  the 
quickened  grain  is  now  fairly  kerning. 
Rust-spots  show  ominous  on  the  bar¬ 
berry-bush  in  the  hedge — a  bad  sign, 
for  the  next  stage  in  the  life-cycle  of 
that  strangely  locomotive  and  vagrant 
fungus  assumes  the  form  of  smut  in 
wheat.  If  the  farmer  were  well  advised, 
now,  he  would  grub  up  the  barberries  : 
but  the  farmer,  of  course,  is  a  practical 
man,  and  shares  the  practical  man's 
common  contempt  for  mere  theorists. 
The  barberries  have  always  grown  there, 
he  would  say  ;  and  they  shall  grow  there 
still — and  the  smut  with  them.  Our 
optimist  shrugs  his  shoulders  impercep¬ 
tibly — a  trick  he  must  have  caught  from 
reading  I)e  Candolle  ; — so  much  the  bet¬ 
ter,  he  thinks,  for  the  microscopic  bot¬ 
anist  !  The  smut  fungus  is  such  a  pretty 
object  for  a  low  power  !  A  wild  valerian 
blooms  beside  the  ditch.  Its  feathery 
calyx,  that  crowns  the  seed-like  fruit,  is 
just  beginning  slowly  to  unroll  and  form 
a  parachute  to  waft  the  seed  to  some 
new  dwelling-place.  Rotation  of  crops 
was  first  invented  by  Mother  Nature. 
For  that  end,  she  wings  her  seeds  with 
airy  gossamer,  and  coats  her  stone-fruit 
in  pulpy  coverings.  He  pulls  out  his 
platyscopic  lens  from  his  pocket — spot¬ 
ted  tortoise-shell,  a  gift  from  the  maker 
— and  proceeds  to  examine  with  curious 
interest  the  tiny  barbs  of  those  plume¬ 
like  parachutes. 

To  him,  thus  engaged  in  happy  un¬ 


consciousness,  lens  at  eye  and  fruit  in 
focus,  enter  a  stout  middle-aged  gentle¬ 
man,  addicted  to  stockbroking,  and  a 
sentimental  young  lady  of  uncertain 
years,  addicted  to  novels.  Our  optim¬ 
ist,  recognizing  at  once  the  guests  at  the 
great  house  where  he  dined  last  even¬ 
ing,  starts,  blushes,  and  raises  his  hat  ; 
for  has  he  not  been  caught  flagrante 
delicto,  like  a  naughty  schoolboy,  in  the 
very  act  and  fact  of  botanizing  ?  The 
stockbroking  gentleman  smiles  and 
nods,  and  waving  his  fat  unimpressive 
hand  over  the  country  side  (as  though 
he  had  made  it),  remarks  with  cheerful¬ 
ness  that  it  is  a  fine  day,  that  the  view 
from  here  is  extremely  beautiful,  and 
that  the  summer  flowers  are  really 
charming.  The  sentimental  young  lady 
pulls  the  petals  of  a  dog-rose  cruelly  to 
pieces  before  his  outraged  eyes,  and 
echoes  the  statement  that  the  sweetbriers 
and  scabiouses  are  quite  too  lovely. 
Our  optimist,  at  peace  with  all  the 
world,  answers  with  heart  unfeigned 
that  the  view  is  in  short  exactly  as  de¬ 
scribed,  and  that  the  handiwork  of 
nature  is  indeed  exquisite.  A  stare 
from  the  stockbroking  gentleman  cuts 
him  short  :  and  the  sentimental  young 
lady,  still  massacring  the  dog-roses,  re¬ 
plies  archly,  “  Ah,  but  you  know  you 
don’t  care  for  them  as  we  do.  You 
don’t  love  them  for  their  own  graceful¬ 
ness  and  beauty.  You  go  in  for  noth¬ 
ing  but  filaments»and  anthers.  You  see, 
Mr.  Optimist,  you  only  take  a  botanical 
interest  in  roses  and  lilies.” 

The  wiser  botanist  holds  his  peace 
and  answers  nothing.  He  knows  in  his 
heart  how  dear  to  him  are  the  common 
red  robins  that  hang  out  of  the  hedge¬ 
rows  :  how  gladly  he  recognizes  their 
crinkled  seeds  upon  the  damp  soil  in 
early  autumn  ;  how  instantly  he  per¬ 
ceives  their  stout  spring  seedlings,  raised 
in  April  high  above  the  grasses  ;  how 
well  he  remembers  from  season  to  sea¬ 
son  the  very  day  and  hour  and  minute 
of  their  wonted  blossoming.  He  knows 
what  friendship  subsists  between  him 
and  the  milk-white  stitchworts  ;  what 
sympathy  he  wastes  upon  the  dandelions 
and  daisies  ;  what  unsuspected  depths 
of  hidden  beauty  he  finds  in  the  veriest 
pests  and  plagues  of  the  cornfield.  He 
it  is,  and  none  other,  who  has  observed 
the  dainty  lemon-colored  heads  of  the 
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mouse-ear  hawkweed  ;  who  has  noticed 
the  delicate  tinge  of  crimson  that  red¬ 
dens  the  underside  of  its  outer  ray- 
florets  ;  who  has  marked  the  pretty  van- 
dyke  edge  that  recalls  the  five  original 
petals ;  who  has  felt  the  exquisitely 
graceful  effect  of  the  tall  scapes,  scat¬ 
tered  over  with  the  tiny  black  glandular 
down  that  grows  into  clusters  of  moss¬ 
like  thickness  on  the  imbricated  scales 
of  the  gummy  involucre.  Your  stock¬ 
broking  gentleman  and  your  sentimental 
young  lady,  gazing  with  a  patronizing 
glance  of  hasty  approval  at  the  works  of 
creation,  recognize  in  a  general  politely 
indifferent  fashion  that  daffodils  and 
wild  hyacinths,  harebells  and  corn-pop¬ 
pies  are  “  very  pretty.”  It  needed  no 
Columbus  to  discover  that  continent. 
But  have  they  ever  dreamed  of  the  un¬ 
noticed  beauty  of  exquisite  detail  in  the 
mosses  and  lichens,  the  common  chick- 
weeds  and  stag-horn  plantains,  that 
everywhere  carpet  the  fair  world  around 
them  ?  Do  they  know  aught  of  the  tiny 
parsley  piert  that  creeps  upon  the  sward 
with  its  dainty  fern-like  foliage  ;  of  the 
close  rosettes  that  press  tight  to  the 
earth  lest  any  straggling  grasses  should 


oust  and  overtop  them  ;  of  the  green- 
flowered  knawel  that  springs  from  the 
mossy  cart-ruts,  one  unbroken  mass  of 
tiny  solid  blossoms  ?  All  these  things 
the  botanist  knows  well,  and  to  him 
they  form  a  perpetual  fountain  of  do¬ 
mestic  sweets,  a  natural  liturgy  of  varied 
tones,  an  endless  source  of  interest  and 
of  pleasure.  If  these  delights  thy  mind 
may  move,  come  live  with  him,  and  go 
through  a  regular  course  together  of 
De  Bary’s  ”  Comparative  Anatomy  of 
Phanerogams  and  Ferns.” 

But  if  you  ever  venture  to  say  again 
behind  my  back  that  the  botanist  is  a 
dull,  dried-up,  unimaginative  person, 
who  cares  nothing  for  the  beauty  of  the 
lovely  flowers,  but  goes  in  only  for  classi¬ 
fication,  herbariums,  and  sesquipedalian 
Latin  names,  I  will  arise  and  slay  you 
with  my  hand  in  another  article  just  as 
long  and  every  bit  as  argumentative  as 
this  one.  Remember  in  future  that  a 
botanist  is  a  man  who  loves  life  in  ail  its 
forms,  and  brims  over  visibly  with  the 
joy  of  living.  All  others  are  spurious 
imitations,  and  should  be  promptly  sent 
back  to  Kew  Gardens. — Murray's  Mag- 
aziru. 


THE  DREAM-LOVERS. 

[.Athen;Eus,  XIII.,  35.] 

BY  ALFRED  CHURCH. 

Odatis,  child  of  him  who  ruled  the  lands 
Eastward  from  Tanais,  in  her  dreams  beheld 
Prince  Zariadre.s,  whom  the  tribes  obeyed 
To  Tanais  northward  from  the  Caspian  Gates, 
Beheld,  and  loved  him  ;  and  the  Prince  beheld 
The  maid  in  visions  of  the  night,  and  loved, — 
Fairest  of  Asian  dames  the  girl,  and  he 
Of  Asia's  sons  the  fairest.  So  the  twain, 

Though  sundered  far,  were  constant  each  to  each. 
And  Zariadres,  when  the  time  w'as  ripe. 

Asked  her  in  marriage  ;  but  the  King,  whose  house 
But  for  the  girl  was  childless,  lest  his  realm 
Should  fret  at  alien  rule,  denied  the  suit ; 

And  ere  the  year  had  circled,  he  ordained 
His  daughter’s  marriage,  calling  to  the  feast 
Kinsmen,  and  friends,  and  princes  of  the  land. 

All  Scythia's  noblest,  nor  for  whom  the  bride 
He  purposed  and  the  heirship  of  his  crown 
Declared  ;  but  when  the  revel  was  at  height 
Bade  fetch  the  maiden  to  the  hall,  and  said. 
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“  These  be  thy  suitors,  Rirl.  Now  take  the  cup, 

The  cup  from  which  the  Rings  my  fathers  drank, 

And  mix,  and  give  it  as  thy  heart  shall  choose.  ” 

With  one  swift  glance  from  under  drooping  lids 
She  scanned  the  glittering  throng,  now  saw  the  One, 

The  lover  of  her  dream  ;  then  slowly  turned. 

And  sought  the  board  whereon  the  cups  were  ranged 
Seeing  her  instant  fate,  but  hoping  yet 
Wildly  against  all  hope.  And  he,  it  chanced, 

Drawn  by  war  rumors  to  his  frontier,  lay 
Encamped  by  Tanais  ;  and  he  knew  her  need. 

Though  no  man  told  him,  for  their  hearts  were  one. 

All  day  he  drave  across  the  Scythian  plain, 

Nor  spared  the  lash,  and  when  the  sun  was  set 
Came  where  the  King  held  revel.  There  he  left 
Chariot  and  charioteer,  nor  feared  to  pass. 

In  garb  of  Scythian  prince,  the  palace  doors. 

With  shout  and  song  the  revellers  quaffed  the  wine 

Unheeding,  and  Odatis  at  the  board 

Stood  cup  in  hand,  and  slowly  mixed  the  draught. 

While  the  big  tear*drops  trickled  down  her  cheek. 

Then  the  Prince  knew  the  lady  of  his  dreams. 

And  whispered,  “  At  thy  bidding  I  am  come, 

O  best  beloved  and  she  beheld  him  stand, 

Unknown,  yet  known,  and  smiling  through  her  tears. 

Reached  him  her  hand,  nor  doubted,  and  the  twain 
Passed  from  the  hall  to  where  the  chariot  stood. 

Forth  sprang  the  willing  steeds,  and  all  the  night, 

For  Aphrodite  gave  them  strength,  devoured 
The  plain  with  feet  untiring,  till  they  came 
With  morning  to  the  river  and  the  camp. 

*  — Spectator. 
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All  kinds  of  matter,  say  the  chem¬ 
ists,  whether  solid,  liquid,  or  gaseous, 
are  composed  of  simple  substances  or 
elements  combined  together  in  an  infi¬ 
nite  variety  of  ways.  About  seventy 
such  elements  are  known  to  exist. 
They  combine  either  in  certain  fixed 
and  definite  proportions  by  weight  rep¬ 
resented  by  relative  numbers,  or  in  pro¬ 
portions  which  are  simple  multiples  of 
those  numbers.  These  proportional 
weights  are  called  atomic  weights,  be¬ 
cause,  according  to  Dalton’s  well-known 
atomic  hypothesis,  they  are  believed  to 
represent  the  relative  weights  of  the  ul¬ 
timate  atoms  of  the  elements.  Every 
element  has  its  own  atom  with  individ¬ 
ual  properties  and  an  individual  weight, 
and  the  element  is  an  aggregate  of  such 
atoms,  each  identical  with  the  others. 
So  that  if  there  are  seventy  elements, 
there  are  seventy  kinds  of  atoms,  each 
kind  differing  from  the  other  kinds  in 


weight  and  other  properties.  When 
elements  combine  to  form  compounds 
the  ultimate  particles  of  the  compounds 
are  clusters  of  elementary  atoms,  each 
atom  retaining  its  individuality.  Such 
clusters  are  called  molecules.  Thus  tlie 
molecule,  or  ultimate  particle  of  water, 
is  a  cluster  of  three  atoms,  Jwo  hydro¬ 
gen  atoms,  each  weighing  one,  and  one 
oxygen  atom  weighing  sixteen.  The 
hydrogen  atom  is  the  lightest  of  all,  and 
is  taken  as  unity.  We  do  not  know  the 
absolute  weight  of  an  atom  of  oxygen, 
but  we  have  good  reason  to  believe  that 
it  is  sixteen  times  as  heavy  as  an  atom 
of  hydrogen,  and  so  for  all  the  other 
elements.  The  atomic  weights  of  the 
elements  vary  greatly — from  hydrogen 
r  to  uranium  240 — and  appear  at  the 
first  glance  to  be  merely  capricious. 
They  are  not,  indeed,  as  far  as  we  know 
exact  whole  numbers. 

So  stands  the  basis  of  chemistry  as 
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represented  in  our  text-books,  and  it  is 
not  wonderful  that  such  a  basis  should 
have  been  found  unsatisfactory  by  many 
thoughtful  men.  The  problem  is  singu¬ 
larly  stimulating  to  those  whose  restless 
minds  are  constantly  searching  for  new 
revelations.  Why  are  there  seventy  ele¬ 
ments,  or  thereabouts — why  not  more  or 
less  ?  Why  do  their  atoms,  if  they  have 
atoms,  show  such  diversity  and  apparent 
eccentricity  in  weight  and  disposition  ? 
Is  Nature  limited  on  its  lowest  side  by 
these  atoms  ?  and,  if  not,  whence  did 
they  arise  ?  How,  on  any  possible  de¬ 
velopment  hypothesis,  can  we  account 
for  their  formation  from  nebulous  mat¬ 
ter  or  for  their  obvious  individuality  ? 
Is  it  not  possible  that  there  may  have 
been  in  reality  but  one  elemental  matter 
from  which  our  cosmical  elements  have 
been  formed  ?  and  may  we  not,  with  the 
accumulated  observations  of  modern 
science,  hope  to  obtain  some  clew  to  the 
mystery,  some  hypothesis  not  a  dream, 
which  shall  show  us  how  the  evolution 
may  have  advanced  ? 

These  end  similar  questions  have 
haunted  the  minds  of  chemists  since 
chemistry  became  a  science.  Some 
glimpse  of  light  has  from  time  to  time 
allured  us  like  an  ignis  Jaiuus  j  but  no 
coherent  hy))othesis  was  reached,  or  was 
indeed  possible,  until  Mr.  Crookes,  after 
years  of  most  laborious  experimental 
study  and  patient  thought,  found  him¬ 
self,  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  British 
Association,  able  to  suggest  one  in  his 
address  as  President  of  the  Chemical 
Section.  Quite  recently  he  has  ex¬ 
pounded  his  views  anew  in  a  lecture  at 
the  Royal  Institution,  and  no  one  who 
was  present  on  the  latter  occasion  will 
forget  the  eloquence  of  the  lecturer  or 
the  brilliance  of  his  experimental  illus¬ 
trations. 

it  is  no  easy  task  to  render  intelligible 
to  those  who  are  nut  familiar  with 
chemical  theory  the  great  hypothesis 
which  Mr.  Crookes  has  propounded.  It 
is  based  on  no  single  discovery  ;  and, 
although  its  author  has  contributed 
much,  he  lays  no  claim  to  the  whole  of 
the  matter  on  which  it  depends.  In 
fact,  since  Dalton’s  time  material  has 
been  slowly  collected  by  a  host  of  work¬ 
ers.  Now  at  last  generalization  seems 
possible  ;  and  Mr.  Crookes  has  attempt¬ 
ed  it  in  no  spirit  of  dogmatism,  but 
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with  the  honest  hope  of  stimulating 
further  study.  He  asserts  nothing,  but 
suggests  a  great  deal. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  study  is 
the  relationship  between  the  numbers 
which  are  believed  to  represent  the  rela¬ 
tive  weights  of  the  ultimate  atoms  of 
elements  with  the  properties  of  those 
elements.  Dumas  was  the  first  to  point 
out  that  the  atomic  weights  of  many  an¬ 
alogous  elements  were  related  to  one 
another  in  a  manner  too  definite  to  be 
accidental.  Thus,  to  take  only  one 
case,  the  atomic  weights  of  the  very 
similar  metals,  lithium,  sodium,  and 
potassium,  were  respectively  7,  23,  and 
39,  23  being  the  exact  mean  of  the  other 
two.  This  provoked  curiosity,  but 
pointed  to  no  law.  But  in  1863  a  much 
more  important  step  was  taken.  An 
English  chemist,  Mr.  John  Newlands, 
whose  name  w'ill  be  immortal  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  science,  pointed  out  that,  if  the 
elements  are  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  atomic  weights,  they  are  seen  to 
present  a  uniform  sequence  of  sevens, 
so  that  the  eighth  resembles  the  first. 
Thus  the  eighth  from  lithium  7  is  so¬ 
dium  23,  and  the  eighth  from  sodium  is 
potassium  39.  So,  again,  with  fluorine, 
chlorine,  bromine,  and  iodine,  and  with 
oxygen,  sulphur,  selenium,  and  tel¬ 
lurium,  all  groups  of  very  similar  ele¬ 
ments.  This  “  law  of  octaves”  was  re¬ 
ceived  with  neglect  or  derision  until  the 
researches  of  Mendeljeff  in  Russia  and 
Lothar  Meyer  in  Germany  showed  its 
supreme  importance.  Missing  links  in 
the  chains  of  octaves  were  soon  ob¬ 
served,  and  many  have  already  been 
filled  up  by  researches  stimulated  by  the 
new  law,  which  was  found  to  be  of  far 
deeper  significance  than  its  author  could 
have  anticipated.  The  latest  expres¬ 
sion  of  it,  the  immediate  precursor  and 
the  inducing  cause  of  the  Crookes  hy¬ 
pothesis,  is  due  to  Professor  Emerson 
Reynolds,  of  Dublin.  Unfortunately  it 
is  impossible  to  give  an  adequate  idea  of 
it  without  a  diagram,  but  some  attempt 
must  be  made.  Imagine  a  pendulum 
swinging  and  slowly  coming  to  rest. 
Imagine,  further,  that  the  pendulum  is 
steadily  sinking  downward,  and,  lastly, 
imagine  that  a  pencil  attached  to  the 
weight  of  the  pendulum  is  drawing  a 
line  on  a  vertical  sheet  of  paper  behind. 
On  the  paper  is  a  perpendicular  line 
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down  the  middle.  It  is  evident  that  the 
pencil  will  draw  a  zigzag  line  on  the 
paper,  right  and  left  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar.  We  shall  have,  in  fact,  the  pattern 
which  was  irreverently  described  by  the 
wits  of  the  British  Association  as  the 
“  Chemical  Corset.”  Now,  if  the  chem¬ 
ical  elements  are  placed  on  this  zigzag 
line  in  the  order  of  their  atomic  weight 
with  an  octave  on  each  line  from  right 
to  left,  and  another  on  each  line  from 
left  to  right,  we  find  that  the  elements 
in  similar  position  on  the  zigzag  lines, 
in  regard  to  the  central  perpendicular 
line,  or,  in  other  words,  those  that  are 
over  one  another,  are  similar  in  proper¬ 
ties  in  a  variety  of  ways.  W’ithout  go¬ 
ing  into  details,  it  may  be  said  that 
those  on  any  part  of  the  zigzag  which 
are  approaching  the  perpendicular  are 
electro-negative,  while  those  receding 
from  it  are  electro-positive.  AU  the 
elements  on  the  right  of  the  perpendicu¬ 
lar  are  dia-magnetic,  and  of  uneven 
valency,  while  those  on  the  left  are  para¬ 
magnetic  (as  iron  is),  and  of  even  val¬ 
ency.  If  these  words  convey  no  idea 
to  our  readers,  we  can  only  beg  them 
to  believe  that  they  represent  very  defi¬ 
nite  differences  in  physical  and  chemical 
properties.  Many  other  well-known  an¬ 
alogies  and  divergencies  are  shown  at  a 
glance  in  the  diagram,  which  is,  indeed, 
as  Mr.  Crookes  describes  it,  an  interest¬ 
ing  and  even  exciting  study  for  chemists. 

But  what  has  all  this  chemical  theory 
and  this  “  chemical  corset  ”  to  do  with 
the  genesis  of  the  elements  ?  it  may  well 
be  asked-  W'e  must  answer  with  a  most 
meagre  and  insufficient  sketch  of  Mr. 
Crookes’s  hypothesis,  advising  all  those 
to  whom  the  exercise  of  the  scientific 
imagination  is  a  pleasure  to  study  the 
original.  Of  course,  the  whole  hypoth¬ 
esis  rests  on  imagination,  for  no  eye 
can  see  the  events  it  attempts  to  depict. 
But  it  is  no  dream,  for  it  rests  on  a 
solid  basis  of  observation,  and  it  repre¬ 
sents  at  any  rate  potential  truth.  I^t  it 
be  understood  at  starting  that  the  pen¬ 
dulum  illustiation  to  which  further  refer¬ 
ence  must  be  made,  with  its  right  and 
left  swing,  and  its  steady  descent,  is  a 
symbol  typifying  two  distinct  influences, 
the  perpendicular  descent  a  fall  of  tem¬ 
perature,  the  lateral  swing  some  exer¬ 
cise  of  force,  possibly,  as  Mr.  Crookes 
suggests,  electricity. 


Imagine,  then,  a  universe,  or  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  universe,  without  form  and 
void,  consisting  of  nothing  but  a  protyle, 
to  use  Mr.  Crookes’s  convenient  word, 
a  substance  simpler  than  all  elements 
and  prior  to  them.  This  condition  is 
antecedent  to  the  formation  of  suns  and 
planetary  bodies  which  belong  to  mod¬ 
ern  history — a  mere  twenty  million 
years,  according  to  Sir  William  Thom¬ 
son.  The  protyle  is  at  an  enormous 
temperature,  which,  we  presume,  means, 
if  heat  be  motion,  in  motion  of  enor¬ 
mous  velocity  or  amplitude.  Then  be¬ 
gins  the  cooling,  the  tendency  to  equi¬ 
librium  of  temperature,  which  is  the 
prevalent  phenomenon  in  our  cycle  of 
infinite  time.  As  the  heat  energy  of 
the  protyle  is  lost, another  energy  suc¬ 
ceeds  it,  causing  agglomeration  of  pro¬ 
tyle  into  the  small  masses,  or  particles 
which  we  call  atoms.  The  first  atoms 
formed  are  the  lightest,  the  hydrogen 
atoms.  Then  in  the  swing  of  the  cos¬ 
mic  pendulum  toward  the  left,  to  use 
the  symbol  once  more,  come  the  posi¬ 
tive  lithium,  glucinum,  boron,  and  car¬ 
bon  atoms,  each  formed  at  a  definite 
epoch  of  the  grand  development.  The 
pendulum  swings  back  and  approaches 
the  perpendicular,  and  nitrogen,  oxygen 
and  fluorine,  all  negative  atoms,  are 
formed  at  successive  stages.  The  per¬ 
pendicular  line  is  passed,  and  the  pos¬ 
itive  sodium,  magnesium,  aluminium, 
and  silicon  atoms  are  formed  in  turn, 
the  last  forming  the  apex  of  the  angle 
and  being  similar  in  many  respects  to 
carbon,  which  stands  at  the  first  apex. 
So  on  until  the  temperature  has  fallen 
so  low  that  the  atoms  begin  to  combine 
with  one  another,  perhaps  under  the 
same  stimulus  of  electricity  ;  and  in 
future  the  agglomeration  is  not  of  pro¬ 
tyle  to  protyle,  forming  atoms,  but  of 
atom  to  atom,  forming  compounds. 

In  this  manner,  or  in  some  manner  of 
which  this  is  symbolical,  the  elemental 
forms  of  matter  may  have  been  evolved. 
Endless  questions  remain,  of  course, 
unsolved  ;  and  we  cannot  expect  the 
writer  of  such  very  ancient  history  to 
tell  us  everything.  But  one  paramount 
question  occurs  to  which  Mr.  Crookes 
has  devoted  the  chief  labor  of  many 
years  of  his  life.  Are  all  the  atoms  of 
an  element  really  identical  in  weight  and 
properties,  or  is  the  atomic  weight  the 
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mean  atomic  weight  of  its  atoms  ?  With 
regard  to  one  element,  or  to  a  substance 
described  by  that  name  in  our  text¬ 
books,  the  element  yttrium,  an  answer 
can  be  given.  By  thousands  of  opera¬ 
tions,  the  labor  of  which  can  hardly  be 
imagined,  Mr.  Crookes  has  apparently 
proved  that  this  element  is  really  a  con¬ 
geries  of  elements,  nearly,  but  not  quite, 
identical.  To  follow  the  previous  illus¬ 
tration,  there  seems  to  have  been  at  cer¬ 
tain  stages  a  dash  of  irregularity  in  the 
swing  of  the  great  pendulum,  and  the 
single  element  got  muddled  up  into  a 
lot  of  similar  and  insignificant  ones. 
Several  cases  of  this  kind  occur  in  the 


series  of  elements,  and  perhaps  we  are 
apt  to  push  hypothesis  too  far  in  our 
attempt  to  account  for  them.  But  ^ 
priori  it  seems  probable  that  elementary 
atoms  should  have  not  exactly,  but  only 
approximately,  the  same  weights.  As 
far  as  our  knowledge  goes,  nothing  out¬ 
side  of  mathematics  is  uniform  or  per¬ 
fect.  No  two  seeds,  or  crystals,  or 
plants,  or  orbits  are  quite  identical,  and 
why  should  atoms  differ  from  the  rule  ? 
As  Mr.  Crookes  puts  it,  the  atom  of  cal¬ 
cium  has  a  weight  of  40,  but  possibly 
some  atoms  weigh  39  and  some  41. — 
Saturday  Review. 
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A  GOOD  part  of  the  world  is  almost 
governed  by  very  old  men.  The  Em¬ 
peror  of  Germany  was  90  last  month  ; 
Von  Moltke*  is  86  ;  Prince  Bismarck  is 
71  ;  M.  Grevy,  76  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
77.  Yet  the  great  influence  which  the 
old  undoubtedly  tend  to  acquire  in 
modern  times  has  certainly  done  noth¬ 
ing  to  help  old  people  of  average  calibre 
to  order  their  life  better, — partly,  no 
doubt,  because  picked  lives  of  excep¬ 
tional  vigor  are  either  no  models,  or 
very  unfortunate  models  for  men  of  or¬ 
dinary  type  ;  and  partly  because,  even 
if  they  were  to  tell  us  their  experience, 
it  would  not  be  of  much  use  to  us,  in 
consequence  of  the  very  different  con¬ 
ditions  to  which  men  on  whose  resolves 
affairs  of  the  greatest  moment  depend, 
are  subjected, — very  different,  we  mean, 
from  those  which  surround  ordinary 
people.  You  could  not  get  much  guid¬ 
ance  as  to  how  to  meet  the  sense  of  de¬ 
caying  energy  from  the  example  of  those 
whose  energy,  even  when  it  has  been 
lessened  by  age,  is  twice  as  great  as 
that  of  ordinary  men  of  the  same  age, 
or  from  those  who  are  kept  up  to  their 
work  by  the  imperious  exigencies  of  a 
position  in  which  very  one  is  looking  to 
them  for  some  urgent  decision.  It 
would  be  as  wise  for  a  horse  to  guide 
his  endeavors  in  old  age  by  the  example 
of  the  elephant,  as  for  most  of  us  to 
guide  ourselves  in  that  stage  of  life  by 
the  hints  which  lives  such  as  we  have 
mentioned  might  supply.  Indeed,  we 


hold  that  our  literature  in  general  often 
misleads  commonplace  folks  from  a 
closely  analogous  cause, — that  all  its 
most  influential  portions  are  due  to  men 
of  genius,  and  that  men  of  genius,  in 
their  interpretation  of  life,  are  very  apt 
to  misinterpret  the  experience  of  those 
who  are  not  only  not  men  of  genius  at 
all,  but  who  are  very  apt  to  be  misun¬ 
derstood  by  men  of  genius  even  when 
most  brilliantly  painted  by  them.  The 
history  of  the  world  could  not,  of 
course,  have  been  either  guided  or  writ¬ 
ten  except  by  men  of  very  exceptional 
endowments ;  but  just  for  that  very 
reason,  the  lessons  which  have  been 
learned  from  them  are  often  far  less  ap¬ 
plicable  than  they  are  supposed  to  be  to 
their  humbler  fellow-men  who  have 
neither  their  endowments,  nor,  in  gen¬ 
eral,  that  vivid  life  which  usually  results 
from  exceptional  endowments.  And 
what  is  true  of  the  misleading  effect  pro¬ 
duced  by  the  teaching  of  men  of  high 
powers  generally  on  those  who  have  very 
moderate  powers,  is  equally  true  of  the 
misleading  effect  produced  on  men  of 
ordinary  vigor  by  watching  the  old  age 
of  men  of  very  exceptional  vigor.  We 
are  often  told  that  it  is  a  great  mistake 
to  retire  early,  that  the  motto  of  the  old 
should  be  Cave  de  resignationibus,  and 
so  forth.  But  do  the  persons  who  give 
this  advice  on  the  strength  of  the  ex¬ 
perience  of  men  of  unusual  strength  of 
constitution,  know  what  it  really  means  ? 
— that  it  means  duties  half-performed  or 
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ill-performed,  though  protected  by  a 
certain  traditional  respect  from  sharp 
criticism  ;  that  it  means  the  effort  to  do 
what  there  is  no  longer  the  power  to  do 
well,  and  the  secret  mortification  of  feel¬ 
ing  that  it  is  not  well  done  ;  that  it 
means  the  keeping  back  of  the  compe¬ 
tent  to  save  the  pride  of  the  incompe¬ 
tent  ;  and,  worst  of  all,  the  keeping  up 
of  a  sort  of  self-deception  on  the  part  of 
the  old,  in  order  that  they  may  reconcile 
themselves  to  the  part  they  are  playing  ? 
No  doubt  it  is  true  that  when  old  men 
give  up  their  accustomed  tasks  in  later 
life,  they  may  often  lose  health  which 
they  might  have  prolonged  a  little  fur¬ 
ther  into  their  age,  and  drop  away. 
Well,  is  it  not  better  so,  if  the  only 
mode  of  retaining  bodily  health  is  to 
affect  to  do  as  in  former  times  what 
men  have  lost  the  power  to  do  well  ? 
There  is  no  such  deficiency  in  the  stock 
of  energy  needing  work,  that  those  who 
have  only  the  habit  of  work  without  the 
energy,  should  keep  the  work  in  their 
own  hands.  Probably  the  advice  so 
often  given  to  the  old  to  stick  to  their 
work  to  the  last  is,  in  nine  cases  out  of 
ten,  bad  advice,  advice  which  takes  into 
account  a  very  small  part  of  the  case, — 
namely,  the  convenience  and  habits  of 
the  old,  and  not  the  convenience  and 
habits  of  the  young  ;  the  pride  of  the 
old,  and  not  the  aspirations  of  the 
young  ;  and,  finally,  the  rigidity  and  in¬ 
elasticity  of  the  old,  and  not  the  pliancy 
and  elasticity  of  the  young. 

The  truth  is,  we  take  it,  that  very 
little  of  our  best  literature  is  written  for 
the  benefit  of  old  people,  and  that  that 
which  is,  is  not  very  likely  to  do  them 
good.  A  good  work  on  the  best  way  of 
growing  old  is  greatly  wanted.  The 
willingness  to  admit  that  certain  por¬ 
tions  of  one’s  former  work  are  beyond 
one  is  hardly  ever  pressed  upon  any  one 
as  a  duty  ;  yet  a  duty  it  undoubtedly  is. 
The  evil, — we  think  we  may  say  the  sin, 
— of  deceiving  ourselves,  and  trying  to 
deceive  others  on  the  subject,  is  hardly 
ever  insisted  upon  ;  and  yet  it  is  a  great 
evil.  Doubtless  it  is  very  difficult  to 
recall  as  a  practical  truth  that  what  we 
are  apt  to  call  the  work  of  life  is,  and 
ought  to  be,  the«work  of  only  a  part  of 
life,  and  that  mortal  men,  if  they  live  to 
old  age  at  all,  have  to  learn  to  die  out 
of  life  well, — by  which,  of  course,  we  do 


not  mean  to  die  physically,  but  to  die 
to  a  great  many  of  their  former  pur¬ 
suits,  with  as  much  meekness  and  hu¬ 
mility  as  we  teach  the  young  to  display 
in  their  entrance  into  life.  It  is  the 
greatest  of  mistakes  to  suppose  that  hu¬ 
mility  is  a  duty  which  belongs  exclu¬ 
sively  to  the  young.  It  is  quite  as  need¬ 
ful  to  the  old,  and  a  great  deal  more 
difficult.  Pride  is  a  far  greater  tempta¬ 
tion  to  the  old  than  it  is  to  the  young, 
partly  because  it  necessarily  meets  with 
much  fewer  rebukes,  and  partly  because 
dignity  is  so  often  confounded  with 
pride,  while  the  old  find  it  hard  to 
maintain  their  dignity  (as,  however, 
they  often  do  in  the  very  highest  sense) 
if  they  sacrifice  their  pride.  Yet  to 
make  neither  mistake  to  which  pride 
prompts  the  old, — neither  to  hold  fast 
to  power  which  they  have  lost  the  art  of 
exerting  to  the  advantage  of  others,  nor 
to  throw  up  in  mortification  duties  which 
they  could  do  better  than  ever  because 
they  find  that  they  cannot’  be  success¬ 
fully  combined  with  other  duties  which 
they  once  discharged  well, — is  a  matter 
of  no  little  difficulty,  and  one  in  which 
they  are  very  little  helped  by  the  moral 
counsels  of  the  best  spiritual  advisers. 
The  latter  part  of  the  life  of  the  old 
ought  to  be,  even  when  it  is  not,  a  very 
gradual  dying  out  of  the  active  work  of 
life,  and  ought  to  be  a  cheerful  and 
serene  process,  not  a  gloomy  and  sullen 
one.  But  it  is  precisely  here  that  men 
get  so  little  help  from  the  spiritual  teach¬ 
ers  who  are  so  full  of  their  counsels  to 
the  young.  Old  men  hardly  ever  hear 
of  the  special  difficulties  and  tempta¬ 
tions  of  old  age,  of  the  duty  of  cultivat¬ 
ing  an  ungrudging  spirit  while  making 
this  kind  of  retreat  from  active  influ¬ 
ence,  of  the  plausibility  of  the  self- 
deception  which  represents  a  certain 
gloom  or  melancholy  under  such  con¬ 
ditions  as  a  perfectly  right  and  natural 
attitude  of  mind  springing  solely  from  a 
noble  yearning  for  the  sphere  of  useful¬ 
ness  from  which  an  active  mind  has  been 
unwillingly  driven.  The  truth,  how¬ 
ever,  is  that  the  self-sacrifice  which  in 
youth  is  oftenest  represented  by  readi¬ 
ness  to  surrender  pleasure  for  duty,  is 
in  age  oftenest  represented  by  readiness 
to  surrender  what  was  once  duty  but  is 
duty  no  longer,  into  more  vigorous 
though  less  practised  guardianship. 
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Considering  how  carefully  childhood 
and  youth  are  usually  made  apprentice¬ 
ships  to  the  practical  duties  of  middle 
life,  nothing  is  more  remarkable  than 
the  complete  neglect  of  the  hardly  less 
clear  duty  of  making  middle  life  an  ap¬ 
prenticeship  to  the  duties  of  age  ;  of 
preparing  for  the  time  of  declining 
strength,  for  the  time  of  life  suitable  to 
the  advising  rather  than  the  executing 
mind,  for  the  freedom  and  detachment 
of  spirit  appropriate  to  less  exhausting 
labors,  for  the  graceful  but  unexacting 
dependence  which  is  quite  willing  to 
owe  much  to  others,  but  is  fully  aware 
of  the  conditions  under  which  alone  it 
is  possible  to  owe  much  to  others  with¬ 
out  being  a  heavy  burden  upon  them. 
It  seems  to  us  that  there  is  far  too  little 
of  this  kind  of  deliberate  preparation  for 
later  years,  that  men  at  least,  and  often 
women,  are  far  too  tenacious  of  all  the 
practical  rights  which  they  gain  in  mid¬ 
dle  life,  and  which,  whatever  they  may 
say  to  the  contrary,  they  evidently  never 
dream  of  relaxing  their  hold  upon,  while 
they  live.  This  is  why  old  age,  when  it 
does  at  last  compel  them  to  give  up  their 
long-ago  enfeebled  grasp  on  their  work, 
is  so  hopeless  and  intolerable.  They 
have  never  prepared  themselves  [for  it. 
This  may  be  excusable  in  the  poor,  who 
are  forced  to  work  up  to  the  last  limits 
of  their  ability,  though  even  in  the  poor, 
as  they  are  now  educated,  there  might 
be  much  more  preparation  than  there  is 
for  the  last  stage  of  life.  But  among 
the  middle-classes  nothing  is  less  excus¬ 
able  or  more  melancholy  than  to  see 
men  jealously  holding  on  to  work  which 
is  no  longer  their  fit  work,  and  for 
which  others  who  are  far  fitter  are  wait¬ 
ing,  simply  because  they  have  no  other 
interest  in  life  than  that  of  discharging 
mechanically  duties  which  it  was  once 
their  pride  to  have  shown  how  to  dis¬ 
charge  with  a  certain  originality.  It  is 
no  paradox  to  say  that  there  is  an  im¬ 
mense  deal  of  youth  in  age,  if  people 


would  only  study  how  to  keep  it,  and 
not  overburden  it  with  a  sort  of  strain 
for  which  the  physical  organization  of 
the  old  has  become  unfit.  There  is  no 
brighter  hopefulness  than  the  hopeful¬ 
ness  of  age, — personal  hopefulness  for 
the  great  change  approaching  to  them¬ 
selves, — hopefulness  of  vision  for  others, 
—  hopefulness  of  insight  for  the  world. 
It  is  only  the  outworn  and  the  overbur¬ 
dened  who  have  the  hopefulness  crushed 
out  of  them  by  the  sense  of  a  weight  of 
responsibility  for  active  duties  which  it 
is  no  longer  possible  to  carry  with  ease. 
In  order  to  bring  out  this  hopefulness 
to  its  full  brightness,  there  should  be  a 
serious  moral  preparation  in  middle  life 
for  the  approach  of  the  time  of  peace,  a 
steady  discouragement  of  that  jealousy 
of  the  young  which  is  so  apt  to  creep 
on  ambitious  men,  a  steady  fostering  of 
those  quieter  and  less  exciting  interests 
of  life  which  grow  in  importance  as  the 
active  strength  declines,  and  a  steady 
grasp  on  that  spiritual  life  which  waxes 
as  the  powers  of  administration  wane. 
Wordsworth  says  that — 

“  the  wiser  mind 

Mourns  less  for  what  at;e  takes  away. 

Than  whai  it  leaves  behind.” 

And  that  is  so,  no  doubt,  when  age 
leaves  behind  all  the  eager  desire  to  con¬ 
trol  others  which  failing  energy  no 
longer  enables  men  to  gratify.  But  if 
we  trained  ourselves  as  we  might,  age 
would  take  away  the  desire  as  well  as 
the  power  always  to  be  meddling  in  the 
practical  control  of  earth’s  affairs,  and 
leave  only  the  willingness  to  counsel 
others  with  that  disinterested  and  dis¬ 
passionate  insight  which  carries  the  most 
weight.  And  if  that  were  so,  age  would 
really  gain  in  unobtrusive  influence  as 
much  as  it  had  lost  in  executive  force. 
The  dregs  of  a  carnal  hankering  after 
controlling  force,  which  age  now  so 
often  leaves  behind,  is  the  legacy  not 
of  years  merely,  but  of  a  jealous  and 
unchastened  middle  life. — Spectator. 
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Russia,  gigantic  Russia,  superb  and  imperial  grandeur  an  awful  cancer  that 
powerful  though  she  be,  nevertheless  poisons  the  happiness,  nay  even  threat- 
conceals  beneath  her  gorgeous  robes  and  ens  the  very  existence  of  the  mighty 
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Empire.  In  this  vast  and  magnificent 
country  heroic  self-devotion  is  closely 
allied  to  cowardly  assassination.  The 
friend  we  trust  may  to-morrow  be  the 
murderer  destined  to  slay.  The  hand 
that  clasps  yours  in  kindly  pressure  may 
erelong  place  the  cruel  dynamite  that 
will  not  only  destroy  the  enemies  of  the 
nation,  but  that  may  inflict  infinite 
suffering,  if  not  death,  on  hundreds  of 
innocent  human  beings. 

To-day  the  savage  cry  for  blood  heeds 
not  that  multitudes  must  be  sacrificed  to 
insure  the  destruction  of  one,  doomed 
to  die  by  the  decree  of  a  secret  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  tribunal. 

No  man  now  dare  trust  his  fellow. 
And  alas  !  for  the  country  where  such 
things  can  be,  women  as  well  as  men  are 
but  too  often  the  perpetrators  of  cold¬ 
blooded  and  dastardly  murders.  There¬ 
fore  it  is  that  in  this  gigantic,  refined, 
yet  barbarous  country,  events  are  occur¬ 
ring  day  by  day  that  offer  the  most  start¬ 
ling  contrasts. 

In  the  following  narrative  the  names 
of  persons  and  places  have  been  changed 
and  the  minor  circumstances  are  ficti¬ 
tious,  but  the  principal  incidents  are,  I 
believe,  true.  The  terrible  details  were 
related  to  me  in  Russia  by  a  relative  of 
the  unhappy  woman  I  call  Countess 
Nariscka. 

»  *  *  *  « 

Long  residence  with  an  uncle,  who 
for  many  years  was  British  Minister  at 
one  of  the  small  European  Courts,  that 

of  C - (I  purposely  avoid  giving  the 

name),  led  to  my  acquaintance  with 
numerous  members  of  the  principal 
families  of  Europe.  One  of  my  inost 
intimate  friends  was  a  Countess  Nadine 
Fedorovna  Nariscka,  a  young  Russian 
widow,  rich,  handsome,  brilliant  in  con¬ 
versation  and  accomplishments,  but  as 
peculiar  and  eccentric  as  she  was  hand¬ 
some  and  accomplished. 

I  suppose  the  sympathy  we  mutually 
felt  was  produced  by  the  complete  con¬ 
trast  between  us  ;  I  was  fair,  quiet,  and, 
as  Nadine  said,  wofully  English  in  all 
my  ways  and  ideas.  My  friend,  on  the 
contrary,  was  fiery,  impetuous  in  speech 
and  action,  and  changeable  as  the  wind. 
Her  moods  were  as  various  as  her  toilets. 
Her  very  beauty  was  eccentric.  Not  a 
feature  was  regular  nor  indeed  good,  but 
the  too  great  pallor  of  the  'creamy  skin 


seemed  to  enhance  the  dusky  magnifi¬ 
cence  of  the  masses  of  dark  hair  coiled 
around  her  head,  and  when  some  eager 
thought,  some  eager  word,  sent  the  im¬ 
petuous  blood  coursing  through  her 
veins,  the  deep-set  eyes  glowed  with  a 
light  that  was  electric  in  its  effect  on 
those  gazing  into  their  sombre  depths. 
But  when  annoyed  or  bored — a  not  un- 
fre<|uent  occurrence — then  the  mobile 
face  expressed  such  scornful  and  mock¬ 
ing  contempt,  that  all  beauty  in  it  seemed 
marred,  and  a  slight  cast  outward  of  one 
of  the  eyes  became  distinctly  visible, 
producing  a  most  unpleasant,  even 
sinister  effect.  But  I  loved  her  well, 
and  even  pitied  her,  for  during  her  dark 
moods,  religion  became  to  her  a  very 
torture.  At  such  times  her  mind  seemed 
agonized  by  belief  in  every  miserable 
superstition.  She  would  inflict  upon 
herself  the  severest  penances,  the  long¬ 
est  and  most  distressing  fasts  prescribed 
by  the  Greek  Church.  A  week  later, 
and  she  would  profess  absolute  scepti¬ 
cism.  Then,  intense  as  was  her  devo¬ 
tion  to  the  Russian  Imperial  family,  al¬ 
most  slavish  indeed,  she  was  almost  a 
Nihilist  in  the  political  opinions  she  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  violence  of  her  language 
on  many  subjects  frequently  caused  me 
cruel  alarm  on  her  account.  I  expostu¬ 
lated,  but  in  vain.  She  laughed  at  my 
fears,  and  only  sought  occasion  to 
frighten  me  still  more. 

In  truth  she  was  a  contradiction  both 
in  thought  and  action. 

However,  her  wild,  almost  savage 
beauty,  her  tender,  even  caressing 
words,  won  all  hearts.  She  reigned  in 
our  little  world  a  queen.  Even  the 
women  liked  her.  As  for  the  men,  they 
were  her  veriest  slaves.  The  brightness 
of  her  words,  the  softness  or  the  anger 
expressed  in  her  eyes,  were  lures  no  man 
could  resist ;  but  apparently  she  laughed 
at  all,  and  professed  to  despise  them  all. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  close  of  her 

stay  at  C - ,  a  man  arrived  who, 

though  showing  her  almost  exaggerated 
devotion,  was — I  am  convinced — abso¬ 
lutely  uninfluenced  by  her  ;  while  she, 
on  her  side,  though  she  treated  him  with 
even  greater  rudeness  and  brusquerie 
than  others,  was  in  some  strange  fashion 
subservient  to  him,  and  showed  a  certain 
deference  to  his  wishes. 

He  was  a  countryman  of  hers — a 
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Russian,  a  Count  Xavier  Pei^tekoff — 
tall,  handsome,  smooth-faced,  smooth¬ 
tongued,  and  singularly  accomplished. 
Though  eminently  courtly  in  manner, 
there  was  ever  something  in  his  flattering 
speeches  and  whispered  words  that  in¬ 
spired  me  with  deep  mistrust.  I  was 
nearly  alone  in  this  opinion,  however, 
for  he  had  wonderful  success  in  our  lit¬ 
tle  society  ;  nearly  every  one,  from  the 
Court  downward,  pronouncing  him  to 
be  one  of  the  most  delightful  visitors 

that  had  ever  arrived  at  C - .  His 

stay,  however,  was  not  long.  He  came, 
he  saw,  and,  I  suppose,  conquered. 
'I'lien  he  went,  and  a  few  days  after  his 
departure  Countess  Nariscka  left  also. 
Nadine  was  very  tearful  and  sorrowful 
when  wishing  me  good-by. 

“  You  will  forget  me,  my  Lina,'’  she 
said,  with  real  feeling  in  her  voice  ; 
“  your  life  is  a  happy  one.  You  belong 
to  a  good  country,  to  good  people.  You 
have  a  good  heart,  a  good  head  ;  while 
I — ”  here  she  sighed  deeply,  but  would 
tell  me  no  more. 

“  No,  no.”  I  cried  ;  ”  yours  is  the 
happy  life.  Young,  handsome,  rich,  with 
all  the  world  at  your  feet,  you  can  make 
of  your  life  what  you  choose.  Your 
future  is  in  your  own  hands  ;  you  are 
free  to  do  as  you  like.” 

“  Free  !”  she  exclaimed,  with  som¬ 
bre  bitterness  ;  “free!  How  little  you 
know  the  realities  of  Russian  life  !  Who 
among  us  is  free  ?  The  veriest  slave  is 
not  more  bound — ”  Here  she  paused, 
cast  a  furtive  glance  around,  and  for 
some  seconds  was  silent. 

“  But,  Lina,”  she  continued,  “  should 
you  ever  come  to  Russia,  here  are  my 
directions  both  in  Moscow  and  in  the 
country.  I  give  you  both,  though  it  is 
barely  possible  you  should  ever  find 
yourself  near  so  remote,  so  forlorn  a 
spot,  in  the  poorest  and  most  thinly  in¬ 
habited  part  of  our  wild  country.  But 
my  lands  are  there,  my  people  are  there, 
and  I  must  be  there  myself  soon.  Fare¬ 
well,  dear,  sweet  Lina.  Do  not  forget 
your  Nadine.” 

So  my  friend  and  1  parted,  and,  as 
years  rolled  on,  our  severance  became 
complete,  and  our  friendship  was  but  a 
name,  a  remembrance  only  of  the  past. 

These  passing  years  brought  many  sad 
changes  to  me.  My  dear  uncle  died, 
and  with  him  ended  my  happy  life  at 


C - .  Then  sorrows  came  fast  and 

heavily,  bringing  bad  health  in  their 
train.  Thus  it  is  that  nowin  my  declin¬ 
ing  years  I  am  a  constant  wanderer, 
ever  seeking  health  in  change  of  place 
and  scene.  It  so  happened  that  having 
passed  several  months  at  Athens,  and 
on  the  Bosphorus,  I  accompanied  some 
Russian  friends  to  Yalta,  a  charming 
little  town  on  the  Black  Sea.  I  had  in¬ 
tended  going  on  with  them  to  Moscow 
and  St.  Petersburg,  but  a  few  days  be¬ 
fore  their  departure  I  was  seized  with 
an  attack  of  fever,  so  severe,  that  it  not 
only  prevented  my  travelling  with  them, 
but  it  would  make  it  imprudent  to  move 
for  at  least  ten  days  or  a  fortnight.  This 
delay  was  vexatious,  as  I  had  hoped  to 
arrive  in  Moscow  in  time  for  certain 
grand  ceremonies  ;  I  had  bethought  me 
also  of  my  old  friend  Countess  Nariscka. 
It  was  now  quite  fifteen  years  since  we 

had  been  together  at  C - ,  and  nearly 

ten  since  we  had  corresponded. 

1  had  learned  that  she  was  still  living, 
very  rich  and  powerful  by  all  accounts. 
My  friends,  who  were  Court  people,  and 
belonged  to  St.  Petersburg,  knew  her 
only  by  name,  as  she  never  appeared  at 
Court,  and  of  late  years  had  but  rarely 
inhabited  her  magnificent  palace  in  Mos¬ 
cow,  residing  almost  entirely  on  her  vast 
but  remote  country  estate.  However,  I 
wrote  to  her,  and  hoped  soon  to  hear 
from  her. 

Troubles  never  come  alone.  I  was 
only  beginning  to  recover  from  the  at¬ 
tack  of  fever  when  my  excellent  servant, 
Giuseppe  Moroni,  my  factotum  and 
courier,  received  news  compelling  his 
instant  departure  for  Italy. 

“  Be  assured,  Excellency,”  he  said, 
“  I  will  return  as  speedily  as  possible. 
In  the  mean  time  the  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  here  tells  me  he  knows  an  excel¬ 
lent  Russian  servant,  who  well  under¬ 
stands  travelling,  and  is  acquainted  with 
this  country.  He  will  take  admirable 
care  of  the  dear  lady  until  I  can  rejoin 
her  at  Moscow.  He  is,  in  fact,  waiting 
without,  should  her  Excellency  desire  to 
see  him.  ’ 

I  could  but  signify  my  assent.  I  must 
erelong  move  somewhere,  for  after  a 
certain  stage  of  the  malady  change  of  air 
became  essential.  In  that  case  equally 
essential  would  be  the  services  of  a  man¬ 
servant. 
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Long  residence  on  the  Continent  had 
made  the  acquisition  of  languages  com¬ 
paratively  easy,  and  I  had  mastered 
sufficient  Russian  for  the  purpose  of 
travelling ;  but  my  good  old  Scotch 
maid,  Sarah  Mackay,  once  my  nurse, 
but  for  many  years  my  maid,  remained 
angrily  faithful  to  her  own  tongue.  She 
was  usually  so  indignant  at  any  new 
foreigner  entering  our  little  establish¬ 
ment,  that  I  much  dreaded  her  resent¬ 
ment  on  this  occasion  ;  but  affectionate 
anxiety  for  me  qualified  her  disapproba¬ 
tion,  so  instead  of  being  cross  and  sulky, 
she  was  gracious  and  condescending, 
smoothing  away  difficulties,  making,  as 
she  said,  “  the  best  of  things.” 

She  emphasized  Giuseppe’s  good  char¬ 
acter  of  the  Russian  by  declaring  he  was 
a  “  weel-faured  mon,”  with  a  ”  vera 
smooth  tongue  in  his  head.” 

I  felt  such  recommendations  from 
both  my  servants  must  be  sufficient. 
The  newcomer  must  be  engaged. 

He  was  speedily  brought  into  my 
presence.  Serge  Kounoff  by  name,  a 
Russian  Tartar  by  birth.  I  asked  him 
in  Russian  a  few  questions,  to  which  he 
answered  promptly  and  pleasantly.  He 
knew  the  country  well.  Was  accus¬ 
tomed  to  travel.  Was  convinced  he 
could  make  her  Excellency  comfortable. 
His  master,  a  General  of  Division,  had 
a  command  in  the  Caucasus.  He,  Serge, 
had  to  go  to  Moscow,  and  was  glad  of 
employment,  but  was  in  no  hurry  if  the 
gracious  lady  wished  to  travel  slowly. 

He  was  a  good-natured-looking  fellow. 

I  should  have  thought  his  face  vacant 
and  rather  silly,  but  for  a  remarkable 
pair  of  little  Tartar  eyes,  so  wonderfully 
sharp  and  piercing,  that  they  seemed  in 
an  instant  to  have  noted  everything  in 
the  room.  Every  object,  before,  on 
either  side,  even  behind  him,  had  been 
embraced  in  a  series  of  rapid  and  intel¬ 
ligent  glances. 

It  was  fortunate  I  could  speak  a  little 
Russian,  for  his  English  was  of  the  weak¬ 
est  description,  and  of  French  and  Ger¬ 
man  he  professed  to  be  absolutely  igno¬ 
rant.  He  was  not,  he  said,  a  courier, 
only  a  private  servant. 

So  the  matter  was  arranged,  and  he 
entered  my  service  at  once.  To  my 
great  relief  Sarah  really  seemed  to  like 
him.  Never  before  had  she  displayed 
such  good-will  toward  any  foreigner. 


She  understood  his  broken  English, 
while  he  divined  her  queer  Scottish 
phrases  with  equal  readiness.  So  my 
good  Giuseppe  departed,  and,  thanks  to 
his  care,  though  I  regretted  him  much, 
still  as  far  as  comfort  was  concerned  I 
was  as  well  attended  to  as  when  he  was 
with  me. 

Days  passed  and  I  got  better  ;  but  as 
my  health  improved,  my  anxiety  to  be 
gone  also  gained  strength.  All  my 
friends  had  now  left  Yalta,  and  weak¬ 
ness  and  loneliness  caused  time  to  hang 
heavy  on  my  hands.  The  fever  I  had 
had  is  also  apt  to  produce  depression, 
and  a  tendency  to  indulge  in  morbid 
fears  and  fancies. 

Another  reason,  though  one  I  scarce¬ 
ly  acknowledged  even  to  myself,  was 
that  I  did  not  like  my  new  servant  (not¬ 
withstanding  his  many  good  qualities) 
as  much  as  I  had  hoped  to  do.  It  seems 
a  contradiction,  but  he  was  really  too 
clever,  too  obliging.  He  seemed  ever 
on  the  watch  to  obey  my  slightest  be¬ 
hest.  He  was  ubiquitous.  He  divined 
my  wishes  almost  before  they  were  ut¬ 
tered.  He  always  saw  everything.  He 
always  heard  everything.  He  always 
knew  everything  ;  and  I  began  to  feel 
worried,  almost  irritated,  at  such  con¬ 
stant  surveillance.  Yet  what  could  I 
do  ?  How  could  I  resent  service  that 
came  from  zeal,  and  from  such  eager 
desire  to  be  useful  and  obliging  ? 

At  length,  understanding  my  impa¬ 
tience,  the  doctor  agreed  that  if  I  could 
get  a  comfortable  carriage,  and  would 
make  but  short  journeys,  I  might  leave 
as  soon  as  I  pleased.  The  energetic 
Serge  speedily  found  such  a  carriage, 

and  I  settled  to  go  first  to  S - ,  and 

there  make  a  halt  of  some  days. 

The  evening  before  my  departure  I 
went  for  the  last  time  to  a  favorite  spot 
commanding  a  superb  view  of  sea  and 
mountains. 

For  some  time  I  sat  there  motionless, 
revelling  in  the  perfect  beauty  and 
charm  of  the  scene,  then  leaving  my  lit¬ 
tle  carriage,  I  entered  the  garden  of  a 
villa,  with  whose  owners  1  was  ac¬ 
quainted.  The  family  had  returned  to 
St.  Petersburg,  so  the  house  was  closed, 
and  I  believed  empty.  What  was  there¬ 
fore  my  surprise  to  see  Serge,  whom  I 
had  left  at  home  packing,  descend  the 
steps  of  the  veranda  in  company  with 
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a  gentleman  whose  face  was  familiar  to 
me,  although  I  could  not  recall  the 
name.  The  two  were  speaking  together 
earnestly,  so  intently  indeed,  that  though 
they  passed  tolerably  near,  neither  saw 
me. 

All  the  way  home  I  puzzled  myself 
over  the  familiar  face.  I  made  a  care¬ 
ful  mental  revision  of  all  the  acquaint¬ 
ances  I  had  had  at  Yalta,  but  no,  this 
somewhat  peculiar  countenance  did  not 
belong  to  any  one  I  had  known  here. 

When  I  re-entered  my  rooms.  Serge 
was  diligently  at  work,  as  if  he  had 
never  been  away,  and  when  I  questioned 
him  as  to  whom  he  had  been  talking 

with  at  Villa  P - ,  it  struck  me  that  he 

was  inclined  to  deny  the  fact  of  having 
been  there.  At  any  rate  he  hesitated  a 
moment,  and  then  said  he  had  been 
asking  the  owner  of  the  carriage  about 
some  alterations  that  were  needed.  As 
he  spoke,  however,  full  recognition  of 
the  face  flashed  upon  me.  The  stranger 
was  Count  Xavier  Peretekoff,  somewhat 
aged,  of  course,  and  therefore  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  extent  altered,  but  the  countenance 
was  too  remarkable  to  be  ever  con^- 
pletely  changed. 

“  No,  no  !”  I  exclaimed,  “  the  gen¬ 
tleman  I  saw  is  Count  Pei^tekoff,  an  old 
acquaintance  whom  I  have  not  met  for 
years.  Should  he  be  in  Yalta,  I  should 
like  much  to  see  him.  Take  my  card 
at  once,  and  ask  him  to  do  me  the  favor 
of  calling  upon  me  this  evening.” 

”  The  gracious  lady  shall  be  obeyed, 
but  there  is  no  one  of  that  name  now  in 
Yalta.  The  person  to  whom  your  ser¬ 
vant  was  speaking  is  Alexis  Petewitch 
StrogofT,  and  he  by  this  time  is  already 
on  his  way  to  Sevastopol.” 

I  said  no  more,  but  I  was  nevertheless 
convinced  the  stranger  whom  I  had  seen 
was  my  former  acquaintance  Count 
Peretekoff.  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 
Not  only  were  the  features  similar,  but 
the  figure,  movements  and  the  peculiar 
turn  of  the  head  were  identical. 

I  hardly  know  why  I  wished  to  see 
Count  Peretekoff  again.  I  had  never 
known  him  well,  nor  had  I  much  liked 
him.  The  wish  probably  arose  from  his 
being  associated  with  days  long  past, 
and  also  I  thought  he  might  have  told 
me  something  about  my  old  friend 
Nadine. 

I  hoped,  however,  to  see  her  erelong. 


and  in  the  bustle  and  business  of  pre¬ 
paring  for  a  long  journey  I  spreedily  for¬ 
got  this  little  incident. 

Serge  proved  himself  an  invaluable 
courier.  Hut  notwithstanding  all  his 
care  my  health  suffered  from  the  jour¬ 
ney.  Far  from  the  change  being  of  use, 
the  attacks  of  fever  were  more  frequent 
and  more  severe,  and  rendered  me  day 
by  day  weaker  and  more  depressed. 

On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  day  I 
felt  so  ill,  that  continued  travelling 
seemed  almost  insupportable,  and  yet, 
where  to  stop  ?  The  post-house  at  which 
we  had  arrived  was  the  most  miserable 
place  I  had  yet  seen.  The  house  be¬ 
longed  to  the  staroste,  or  chief  man  of 
the  village.  His  wife  had  died  but  a 
few  hours  previous  to  our  arrival,  and 
her  corpse  was  lying  in  an  adjoining 
chamber.  The  women  assembled  were 
crying  and  howling  in  a  frightful  man¬ 
ner  ;  of  the  men,  including  the  bereaved 
husband,  not  one  seemed  even  partially 
sober.  The  brandy-bottles  were  handed 
about,  drink  being  offered  liberally  to 
all  newcomers.  I  never  saw  so  revolt¬ 
ing,  so  degrading  a  scene.  To  remain 
there  was  impossible. 

I  groaned  forth  my  desire  to  continue 
our  journey,  though  I  knew  the  next 
post  was  a  distant  one,  the  roads  were 
terrible,  and  every  jolt  caused  me  ex¬ 
quisite  pain. 

The  horses  were  being  harnessed, 
when  Sarah  jumped  out  to  see  if  the 
carriage  could  not  be  drawn  into  some 
yard,  a  little  removed  from  the  noisy 
crowd,  so  that  I  might  rest  quiet,  at  any 
rate,  for  the  night  ;  but  even  that  com¬ 
fort  was  unattainable  ;  the  village  was 
squalid  even  beyond  the  generality  of 
small  Russian  villages.  It  was  a  mass 
of  mud  and  dirt,  and  reeked  with  evil 
smells.  It  would  not  be  safe  to  remain 
in  the  forest,  for  the  wolves  were  about, 
and  great  packs  of  them  had  already 
been  seen  in  the  neighborhood. 

While  Sarah  was  thus  occupied.  Serge 
came  to  the  carriage,  and  said  in  a  low 
voice,  as  if  anxious  not  to  be  heard  by 
the  people  about, 

“If  the  gracious  lady  would  not  ob¬ 
ject,  only  a  few  versts  from  here  is  the 
great  property  of  Vlovna,  where  her  Ex¬ 
cellency  would  find  herself  admirably 
placed.  It  belongs  to  the  family  Na- 
riscki,  and  doubtless  Nadine  Fedorovna 
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would  be  glad  to  receive  so  distinguished 
a  guest.” 

”  What  !”  I  cried  in  astonished  de¬ 
light,  and  feeling  better  in  a  moment 
from  having  such  good  news,  "  the 
Countess  Nariscka  lives  near  here  !  she 
is  the  friend  whom  1  hope  to  see  in 
Moscow.  Cet  us  go  there  at  once.” 

Serge  gave  some  orders  to  the  coach¬ 
man,  who  was  already  in  his  place,  and 
said  he  would  drive  on  before  us  to 
choose  the  best  road,  and  also  to  inform 
the  Countess  Nariscka  of  my  coming. 

In  another  minute  he  had  jumped 
into  a  little  telega  that  was  standing 
near,  and  had  driven  off. 

I  tank  back  in  the  carriage,  inexpres¬ 
sibly  relieved  at  the  prospect  of  having 
some  comfortable  rest  under  the  roof  of 
a  kind  friend,  instead  of  having  to  pass 
the  night  in  a  wretched  post-house,  or 
else  being  obliged  to  endure  for  many 
hours  the  jolts  and  jerks  of  an  ill-built 
carriage. 

Even  this  little  excitement,  however, 
had  made  me  feel  weak  and  faint,  and 
Sarah  returning  at  this  moment,  shak¬ 
ing  her  head,  and  pulling  a  long  face  at 
the  ill-success  of  her  search,  devoted 
herself  for  the  next  quarter  of  an  hour 
to  administering  sal-volatile,  and  rub¬ 
bing  my  cold  hands.  At  last  I  fell 
asleep,  and  slept  until  rudely  awakened 
by  the  violent  movements  of  the  car¬ 
riage.  I  roused  myself,  and  called  to 
the  driver  to  go  more  carefully,  and  also 
slower,  for  we  were  being  dragged  at 
headlong  speed  over  a  track  that  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  road,  being  but  a 
series  of  holes  and  sloughs  of  mud. 

The  man  answered  in  a  patois  I  did 
not  understand,  and  only  whipped  his 
horses  into  a  more  furious  pace.  1 
looked  out  for  Serge,  but  he  and  his 
telega  had  disappeared.  By  the  fading 
light  I  saw  we  were  surrounded  by 
forest.  As  far  as  eye  could  reach  were 
interminable  vistas  of  stunted  fir-trees. 
We  were  evidently  traversing  one  of 
those  desolate  tracts  that  in  some  parts 
of  Russia  extend  over  thousands  of 
versts,  and  through  which  one  may  travel 
for  hours  without  finding  human  habita¬ 
tion, 

A  sudden  terror  seized  me.  Two 
women  in  such  a  lonesome  place,  abso¬ 
lutely  in  the  power  of  such  a  wild  crea¬ 
ture  as  the  driver,  who  now,  by  loud 


cries  and  fierce  gestures,  was  urging  his 
horses  to  increased  exertion.  Again  I 
called  to  him,  and  now  to  entreat  to  be 
taken  back  to  the  village  we  had  left. 
It  would  be  better  to  endure  miseries 
we  knew,  rather  than  continue  this 
journey  through  so  dark  and  ugly  a 
forest.  But  my  entreaties  were  useless. 
The  man  either  could  not  or  would  not 
understand. 

Why  had  I  allowed  Serge  to  go  ? 
Why,  indeed,  had  he  left  us  in  such  a 
position  ?  Alas  !  we  were  helpless.  We 
could  but  be  patient,  and  hope  the  best. 

A  drizzling  rain  was  now  falling,  add¬ 
ing  to  the  gloom  of  approaching  night. 
To  give  myself  courage,  and  also  to  com¬ 
fort  Sarah,  I  told  her  of  our  unexpected 
good  luck  in  finding  ourselves  so  near 
an  old  friend,  for  we  were  going  to 
Countess  Nariscka.  Sarah  expressed 
herself  greatly  pleased,  and  for  some  time 
we  talked  about  the  comforts  we  should 
have  later,  and  so  consoled  ourselves  for 
present  pains. 

”  Countess  Nariscka  is  such  a  true 
friend,”  said  I,  “and  she  is  so  accus¬ 
tomed  to  our  English  ways,  that  I  dare 
say  we  shall  find  ourselves  quite  at  home 
at  Vlovna,  and  so — ” 

I  was  going  on,  when  Sarah  with  a 
stifled  shriek  caught  my  arm.  ”  Oh  ! 
dear  Miss  Selina,  my  dear,  dear  child, 
don’t  go  there  !  Whatever  we  do,  don’t 
go  there  !  You  think  I  can’t  under¬ 
stand,  but  I  do.  I  pick  up  many 
things.  That  is  a  wicked  place.  A  hor¬ 
rible  place.  People  shudder  when  it  is 
spoken  of.  For  Cod’s  sake,  don’t  go 
there  !”  and  Sarah,  trembling  violently, 
held  me  tight  in  an  agony  of  nervous 
terror. 

Such  words  were  not  only  an  unex¬ 
pected  shock,  but  a  dreadful  one.  Still, 
remembering  my  dear  old  friend,  1  could 
not  believe  they  could  relate  to  her. 
“  Tell  me  all  you  know  at  once,”  said  I 
decidedly.  “What  have  you  heard? 
What  do  you  know  ?”  Closely  did  I 
cross-question  Sarah,  but  her  answers 
were  both  incoherent  and  incredible.  I 
gathered,  however,  that  her  alarm  was 
principally  caused  by  fear  of  ghosts, 
vampires,  and  such  other  evil  creatures, 
so,  knowing  that,  like  many  Highlanders 
she  was  a  profound  believer  in  witch¬ 
craft,  evil  omens,  and  sinister  portents, 
my  mind  was  somewhat  relieved. 
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In  little  more  than  another  hour  we 
were  evidently  approaching  the  confines 
of  the  forest.  Large  irregular  patches 
of  ill-cultivated  ground  were  now  visible 
in  the  moonlight.  Here  and  there  was 
a  miserable  hovel,  but  at  this  hour  of 
the  night  neither  man  nor  beast  were 
seen.  As  we  passed  through  the  collec¬ 
tion  of  cabins  that  might  be  called  the 
village,  we  could  hear  in  the  sheds  an 
occasional  stamping  of  horses’  feet,  and 
from  the  dwellings  alongside,  larger, 
though  scarcely  perhaps  more  cleanly 
than  the  stables,  we  could  also  hear  the 
heavy  snores  of  their  probably  intoxi¬ 
cated  owners.  The  place  we  had  left 
was  squalid  and  wretched,  but  how 
much  better  than  that  where  we  now 
were  !  Hut  a  short  distance  from  the 
village  appeared  a  great  mass  of  build¬ 
ings,  and  the  carriage  passing  through 
some  lofty  wooden  doors  and  entering  a 
courtyard,  drew  up  before  the  portico  of 
an  immense  house,  a  palace  apparently 
in  extent. 

The  white  fa9ade  glittered  in  the 
moonlight,  great  pillars  encircled  the 
court,  but  the  same  light  showed  how 
ruined  and  dilapidated  were  the  build¬ 
ings,  and  all  the  many  ornaments  belong¬ 
ing  to  them.  The  plaster  was  peeling 
of!  the  walls  ;  of  the  pillars,  many  were 
broken  ;  some,  indeed,  had  fallen,  and 
were  lying  unheeded  on  the  ground. 

The  wooden  roof  was  partly  bleached 
from  age,  and  was  partly  green  from  the 
mass  of  weeds  and  moss  with  which  it 
was  in  many  places  covered.  Several 
of  the  windows  were  boarded.  In 
short,  this  grand  house  was  but  a  fitting 
adjunct  to  the  wretched  village  that  be¬ 
longed  to  it.  Everything  testified  to 
hopeless  neglect.  The  very  air  seemed 
tainted  by  the  mould  and  decay  around. 

Alas  !  poor  Nadine,  can  this  be  your 
home  ?  I  thought.  It  was  piteous  to 
think  one  so  brilliant,  so  gifted,  so  cal¬ 
culated  to  shine  in  the  world,  should  be 
compelled  to  pass  even  a  portion  of  her 
life  in  so  deplorable  a  dwelling,  and  I 
gave  a  sigh  for  her  and  another  for  my¬ 
self,  that  we  should  be  obliged  to  re¬ 
main,  even  one  night,  in  a  place  that 
seemed  little  better  than  a  ruin. 

Several  servants  in  shabby  liveries 
soon  appeared,  and  I  was  conducted 
into  the  house,  of  which  the  interior  was 
more  comfortable,  and  better  kept  than 
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the  exterior  led  one  to  expect.  The 
vast  salon  into  which  I  was  ushered 
looked  however  very  bare  and  cheerless, 
but  then  the  five  large  windows  without 
curtains  or  blinds  allowed  the  dismal 
landscape  without  to  be  seen  in  all  its 
dreariness.  Immediately  beneath  these 
windows  was  a  sort  of  garden,  if  ragged 
patches  of  grass,  a  few  half-empty 
flower-beds,  and  some  groups  of  stunted 
bushes,  can  deserve  to  be  so  called. 
Between  this  and  the  dark  line  of  forest 
the  moon’s  rays  glittered  upon  sundry 
patches  of  water,  stagnant  pools  oozing 
from  the  boggy  ground,  and  the  moon¬ 
light,  mingling  with  the  light  of  the 
lamps  in  the  salon,  gave  a  curiously 
weird  character  to  the  desolate  scene. 

“  Nadine  Fedorovna  will  speedily 
wait  upon  her  Excellency,”  said  a  ser¬ 
vant. 

I  murmured  the  necessary  civilities  in 
reply,  though  feeling  somewhat  pained 
at  so  ceremonious  and  chilling  a  recep¬ 
tion  from  a  friend,  once  so  much  at¬ 
tached  to  me.  For  some  minutes  after 
the  servant  left  I  waited  patiently  ;  but 
as  time  went  on,  and  the  mistress  of  the 
mansion  did  not  appear,  I  became  ner¬ 
vous  and  uneasy.  So,  rising  from  my 
chair,  I  began  pacing  up  and  down  the 
immense  apartment.  The  floor  and  walls 
were  of  yellow  marble.  Huge  chairs, 
sofas,  and  tables  were  arranged  along 
these  walls.  Of  other  signs  of  habita¬ 
tion  there  were  none,  but  the  air  was 
warm  and  agreeable  from  the  gilded 
stove  that  stood  in  one  corner. 

I  had  made  a  few  turns,  and  was  at 
the  extreme  end  of  the  room,  when  I 
heard  approaching  footsteps.  I  turned 
quickly,  as  the  doors  were  thrown  open 
somewhat  ceremoniously  by  a  chamber- 
lain  or  groom  of  the  chambers,  with- 
other  servants,  and  a  lady  entered. 

I  stood  petrified.  Could  this  be 
Nadine  f  This  aged,  yellow,  faded 
woman  ?  She  was  wrapped  in  a  dress- 
ing-gown  of  magnificent  silk.  Costly 
lace  hung  about  her  arms  and  throat  ; 
but  gown  and  lace  had  been  carelessly 
thrown  on,  and  her  hair  had  been  negli¬ 
gently  twisted  beneath  a  chenille  net. 
Round  her  waist  was  knotted  a  common 
rope,  and  to  this  was  attached  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  crosses  and  little  images  of 
saints,  some  adorned  with  jewels  of  con¬ 
siderable  value,  others  coarsely  fash- 
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ioned  in  lead  or  tin.  Her  whole  ap-  as  her  dame  de  compagnie.  Mademoiselle 
pearance  was  untidy  and  ill-cared  fur  ;  Tatjana  Durscka. 

but  it  was  the  changed  face  that  struck  The  young  lady  bowed  silently,  looked 
me  with  such  infinite  pain  and  amaze-  askance  at  me,  and  proceeded  to  make 
ment.  The  brilliant,  wild,  bright  beauty  the  tea. 

had  absolutely  gone.  Not  a  trace  was  Nadine  also  relapsed  into  moody 
left.  Sallow  and  sunken,  the  once  lovely  silence.  Occasionally  she  clenched  her 
countenance  had  lost  all  its  fresh  and  hand,  and  muttered  something  to  her- 
beautiful  outlines.  The  features  were  ex-  self ;  but  she  did  not  speak  again  to  me, 
aggerated  ;  the  nose  pinched,  the  mouth  and  seemed  preoccupied  with  anxious 
swollen  ;  the  cast  in  the  eye,  once  quite  thought. 

bewitching  in  its  strange  peculiarity,  was  I,  feeling  singularly  uncomfortable 
now  simply  a  defect  and  a  deformity,  and  distressed,  also  remained  silent. 
The  figure  had  lost  all  youthfulness  of  Even  the  hot  and  refreshing  tea  failed 
shape,  and  the  hair  was  streaked  with  to  have  its  usual  restorative  effect,  and 
many  lines  of  white.  I  only  felt  anxious  to  go  to  bed,  in  order 

But  even  worse  than  the  loss  of  mere  that  as  early  as  possible  on  the  morrow 
beauty  was  the  haggard  expression,  the  I  might  quit  this  inhospitable  dwelling, 
hopeless  misery  denoted  by  that  care-  As  soon  as  the  opportunity  occurred, 
worn  face.  It  told  alike  of  severe  physi-  therefore,  I  shortly  and  ceremoniously 
cal  pain,  and  even  greater  mental  asked  Nadine  if  she  would  give  me  hos- 
suffering.  pitality  for  that  night,  as  I  feared  the 

I  was  stricken  dumb.  I  was  motion-  next  station  was  too  far  to  permit  of  mv 
less  with  amazed  distress.  But  great  as  journey  being  continued  at  so  late  an 
was  my  surprise,  my  pain,  it  seemed  hour. 

nothing  as  compared  with  that  of  “  Hospitality  !"  cried  Nadine,  sud- 

Nadine.  denly  rousing  herself,  “  how  can  you 

She  stared  at  me  for  a  moment  in  be-  speak  so  cruelly,  Lina,  as  if  you  did  not 
wildered  astonishment,  then  throwing  very  well  know  that  I  would  gladly  give 

her  arms  wildly  in  the  air,  she  uttered  a  you  everything  1  possess  ;  ah  !  every- 

sharp  cry.  thing,  everything,  not  to  have  you  here,” 

”  Merciful  Heaven  !  is  it  possible,  she  muttered  to  herself  in  a  low  voice, 
can  it  really  be  Selina  Brownlow-  !”  ”  But,  Lina,”  she  continued  aloud. 

In  spite  of  the  cry,  the  amazement,  “  why  did  you  not  come  to  Moscow, 
the  changed  person,  I  recognized  the  there  we  might  have  been  so  happy  to- 
loving  feeling  of  my  old  friend.  Rcther,  while  now  1  doubt  whether 

I  hastened  toward  her.  I  seized  her  you — ” 
outstretched  hands.  I  kissed  her  with  Mademoiselle  Durscka,  who  was  leav- 
the  hearty  enthusiasm  of  old  days.  ing  the  table,  pushed  the  tray  hastily 

”  Dearest  Nadine,  say  at  any  rate  you  aside,  and  one  of  the  beautiful  teacups 
are  glad  to  see  your  old,  old  Lina  once  falling  to  the  ground  was  broken  to 
again  ;  but  have  you  not  seen  my  mes-  pieces.  The  dame  de  compagnie  ex- 
senger,  have  you  not  received  my  letters  hausted  herself  in  the  most  humble  ex- 
to  Moscow  ?”  cuses  and  apologies,  to  which  Nadine 

"  What  messenger  ?  What  letters  ?  paid  no  sort  of  attention,  but  darting  an 
No,  no  ;  yes  .  .  .  no.  Oh,  Lina  !  why  angry  glance  at  her,  she  took  my  arm, 
did  you  come  here  ?  What  miserable  and  begged  me  to  accompany  her  to  the 
chance  brought  you  to  this  .  .  .  ?”  bedchamber  prepared  for  me. 

She  fell  upon  my  neck  in  a  passion  of  1  was  convinced  the  accident  was  in¬ 
tears,  and  kissed  me  with  an  atfection  tentional,  either  to  attract  Nadine’s  at- 
that  her  words  belied.  tention,  or  to  recall  something  to  her 

I  knew  not  what  to  feel,  what  to  memory, 
think.  Such  a  reception  was  as  dis-  W’e  passed  through  several  salons  and 
tressing  as  it  was  unexpected.  antechambers,  until  we  arrived  at  that 

Fortunately  at  this  moment  the  usual  where  I  was  to  sleep.  Comfortable 
tea  was  brought  in,  and  there  entered  at  portiires  hung  over  the  doors  and  win- 
the  same  time  a  harsh-visaged  young  dows.  The  bed,  in  German  fashion, 
lady,  whom  Nadine  shortly  introduced  stood  at  a  considerable  distance  from 
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the  wall,  and  was  quite  shrouded  by  the 
curtains  that  were  drawn  closely  around 
it.  The  air  was  warm  and  comfortable 
from  the  well-managed  stove.  In  an 
opposite  corner,  partly  hidden  by  a 
screen,  was  a  small  bed  for  Sarah. 

To  my  surprise,  however,  Sarah  was 
not  there,  neither  had  Serge  ap{>eared. 

I  inquired  for  both,  but  was  told  Sarah 
was  having  tea.  “  Serge  is  no  doubt 
drunk  by  this  time,”  said  Nadine  quiet¬ 
ly,  “  but,  my  dear,”  she  continued, 

”  you  and  1  will  have  some  supper  here, 
away  from  Tatjana  Andreevna’s  tire¬ 
some  company.” 

Several  servants  now  appeared,  bring¬ 
ing  all  the  materials  for  supper,  and  hav¬ 
ing  arranged  a  table  for  two,  and  placed 
on  it  dishes  that  sent  forth  a  most  appe¬ 
tizing  odor,  they  withdrew. 

To  my  extreme  surprise,  before  giving 
any  of  the  meat  to  me,  Nadine  examined 
it  most  critically  ;  then,  with  a  sudden 
exclamation,  she  hurried  to  the  window, 
opened  it,  and  threw  out  the  whole  con¬ 
tents  of  the  dish.  By  the  splash  that 
ensued  there  was  water,  a  moat  prob¬ 
ably  on  this  side  of  the  house. 

Can  she  be  mad  ?  I  thought,  and  a 
sudden  fear  came  over  me,  as  1  looked 
at  the  wild,  haggard  face,  the  untidy  cos¬ 
tume,  the  changed  appearance  of  my  old 
friend. 

Hut  she  again  took  her  place  at  the 
table  quietly,  saying  something  about 
the  cook’s  insisting  upon  putting  spices 
or  condiments  into  some  dishes  that 
would  be  sure  to  be  disliked  by,  and 
would  probably  disagree  with  a  foreigner. 

“  One  of  our  horrid  national  dishes,” 
she  said  with  a  forced  laugh.  But,  I 
thought,  why  throw  it  out  of  the  win¬ 
dow  ?  Still  I  remembered  that  Nadine 
had  always  been  eccentric,  she  had  never 
done  anything  like  other  people,  and 
probably  our  separation  for  so  many 
years  made  her  actions  appear  to  me 
even  more  extraordinary  than  before. 

Many  dishes  had  been  prepared,  ex¬ 
cellent  in  material,  and  well  cooked,  one 
more  of  which  Nadine  threw  away  ;  and 
until  all  had  been  examined  she  was  un¬ 
easy  and  restless,  but  at  last  we  fell  back 
into  our  old  intimacy  and  talk.  As  of 
old,  I  told  Nadine  every  circumstance 
connected  with  my  life  ;  and  also,  as 
before,  while  apparently  talking  most 
openly  about  everything,  and  seeming  to 


give  me  every  confidence,  she  in  reality 
told  me  little  or  nothing. 

At  length  she  rose  to  leave.  Embrac¬ 
ing  me  most  affectionately,  even  pas¬ 
sionately,  she  whispered  in  my  ear — 

”  Mind,  Lina,  and  attend  carefully  to 
what  1  say  ;  do  not  eat  or  drink  any~ 
thing,  except  what  1  give  you.  Remem¬ 
ber  what  I  say,  only  that  which  /  give 
you  ;  take  nothing  from  any  other  per¬ 
son.  Our  people  are  not  to  be  trusted.” 

Then  promising  to  send  Sarah  im¬ 
mediately,  she  went. 

I  was  literally  thunderstruck  at  such 
a  warning.  What  could  she  mean  ? 
Were  there  poisoners  around  my  friend, 
in  her  own  house  ? 

Again  the  idea  of  insanity  occurred 
to  me,  and  gained  ground  in  my  mind, 
as  1  remembered  all  the  more  than 
strange  peculiarities  my  old  friend  had 
exhibited  ever  since  I  had  been  here. 

Then  how  singular  it  was  that  I  had 
never  seen  my  servants  since  my  arrival  ! 
Sarah’s  absence,  especially,  was  extra¬ 
ordinary.  Sarah,  who  watched  over  me 
with  such  care,  and  who  never  before 
had  left  me  for  many  hours  alone  ! 

1  was  thoroughly  perplexed,  and  un¬ 
comfortable,  and  until  my  faithful  at¬ 
tendant  came,  could  not  resolve  to  go 
to  bed,  although  I  felt  the  aguish  fever 
was  returning,  and  1  was  now  thor¬ 
oughly  exhausted  with  so  much  fatigue 
and  emotion. 

At  length  I  heard  somebody  coming 
— heavy,  vague  footsteps  that  moved 
awkwardly  over  the  marble  floors. 

The  door  opened,  and  Sarah  ap¬ 
peared,  bearing  in  her  hand  a  large  sil¬ 
ver  goblet.  But  could  this  be  Sarah  ? 
My  horror  was  unspeakable.  My  good, 
my  faithful  friend  and  servant  was  ab¬ 
solutely  overpowered  by  drink. 

She  stumbled  into  the  room,  and 
stared  wildly  and  stupidly  at  me,  while 
the  very  atmosphere  around  her  seemed 
infected  by  the  horrid  stuff  she  had 
been  drinking. 

I  rushed  to  her. 

"  Oh  my  dear,  dear  Sarah  !”  1 

cried,  “what  have  you  been  doing? 
You  must  be  ill.  You  cannot  know¬ 
ingly  have  done  this and  I  burst 
into  tears  at  the  sight  of  such  degrada¬ 
tion  in  my  dear  old  friend. 

I  seated  her  in  a  chair,  and  dashed 
cold  water  in  her  face.  This  seemed 
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to  rouse  her  a  little,  though  not  effectu-  I  searched  vainly  for  a  bell ;  none 
ally.  She  still  grasped  tightly  the  gob-  could  I  find,  neither  was  there  one  in 
let,  which  contained  a  quantity  of  sweet  the  antechamber. 

wine,  and  muttered  something  in  an  Heedless  of  the  danger  of  losing  my 
incoherent  and  unconnected  manner  way,  and  becoming  confused  in  a  large, 
about  its  being  a  sleeping-cup  prepared  strange  house,  I  hurried  on,  leaving  the 
by  the  hands  of,  and  sent  me  by,  doors  open  as  I  passed. 

Countess  Nariscka.  Some  of  them,  however,  were  locked  ; 

I  tried  to  take  it  from  her,  but  she  occasionally,  therefore,  I  had  to  retrace 
resisted  my  attempt,  and  before  I  could  my  steps,  so  I  became  very  much  puz- 
prevent  her,  had  lifted  it  to  her  lips,  zled  ;  but  on  I  must  go,  as  help  was 
and  taken  a  long  draught.  Scarcely  absolutely  necessary,  and  of  course  with 
had  she  done  so,  than  she  fell  back  in  a  servant  there  would  be  no  difficulty  in 
the  heavy  sleep,  or  rather  stupor  of  in-  returning  to  my  apartment, 
toxication.  Entering  one  small  room  very  quick- 

Seldom  had  I  shed  more  bitter  tears  ly,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  extinguished 
than  I  did  over  the  miserable  and  the  candle  I  carried  with  me.  The 
shameful  figure  of  my  dear  old  friend,  moon,  however,  was  shining  through 
She  was  hanging  partly  over  the  chair,  the  uncurtained  windows,  and  I  could 
1  could  not  bear  to  see  her  thus,  so  see  a  door  nearly  opposite,  toward 
pushing  and  dragging  it  along  the  which  I  hastened,  all  the  more  corn- 
smooth  floor,  I  managed  to  get  to  the  forted  as  I  fancied  I  could  hear  subdued 
side  of  my  bed,  which  was  the  nearest,  voices.  Some  persons,  therefore,  were 
and  placing  my  poor  Sarah  upon  it  as  awake  in  this  huge  wilderness  of  a  house, 
well  as  I  could,  I  hoped  in  a  few  hours  and  I  should  now  soon  have  help.  I 
she  might  sleep  off  the  results  of  her  hurried  toward  it,  and  pushing  it  open, 
terrible  condition.  found  myself  in  a  small  gallery  over- 

I  could  not  rest  myself — I  was  far  too  looking  a  vast  and  lofty  hall.  But  I 
disturbed,  too  pained,  too  unhappy.  I  with  difficulty  restrained  the  shriek  that 
got  out  my  little  book  of  prayers,  and  nearly  burst  from  my  lips,  and  I  almost 
endeavored  to  soothe  and  tranquillize  fell  to  the  ground  with  horror  at  the  ap- 
my  mind  by  reading,  and  praying  over  palling  scene  before  me. 
the  beautiful  words  and  meditations  it  Was  I  in  Pandemonium  ?  Was  I  wit- 
contained.  Then  I  dozed  from  time  to  nessing  a  Sabbat  of  evil  spirits  ?  Could 
time.  At  last  I  suppose  I  must  have  the  beings  before  me  be  really  men  and 
fallen  really  asleep  ;  but  I  was  awakened  women  ? 

suddenly  by  hearing  deep,  half-stifled  A  dense  mist  partially  filled  the  vast 
but  terrible  groans  from  the  bed.  I  space  below,  and  the  air  was  heavy  with 
hastened  to  the  side  of  my  poor,  un-  sulphureous  and  other  evil  vapors.  A 
happy  Sarah,  and  found  that  though  few  smoky  lamps  were  suspended  at  rare 
still  insensible,  she  was  evidently  suffer-  intervals  against  the  walls  ;  but  the 
ing  severely.  principal  light  came  from  the  lurid 

That  she  was  in  a  most  dangerous  flames  that  burst  forth  at  intervals  from 
condition  I  could  not  doubt ;  both  her  a  species  of  furnace  standing  upon  a 

table  or  altar  placed  at  the  far  end. 

From  time  to  time  a  hand  appeared 
from  the  gloom,  and  threw  powder  or 
other  fuel  into  this  furnace,  and  then 
the  flames  flared  upward  with  a  blue 
and  ghastly  light,  showing  distinctly  the 
awful  figures  that  moved  around. 

It  was  difficult  to  believe  they  were 
human  beings,  so  weird  and  terrific  was 
their  aspect.  Most  were  nude  to  the 
waist,  the  few  clothes  that  covered  them 
being  little  else  than  filthy  rags.  Black¬ 
ened  with  dirt,  bleeding  from  recently 


appearance  and  her  convulsive  breath¬ 
ing  convinced  me  of  that.  I  never 
travelled  without  medicines,  but  in  such 
a  case  I  knew  not  what  were  the  neces¬ 
sary  remedies. 

Severe  as  were  the  pains,  the  pressure 
on  the  brain  seemed  the  most  alarming 
symptom.  I  dragged  aside  all  the  cur¬ 
tains,  threw  open,  though  with  some 
difficulty,  the  windows,  and  then  rub¬ 
bed  the  poor  sufferer  until  she  became 
a  little  easier  ;  but  help  and  medical  ad¬ 
vice  she  must  have. 
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inflicted  wounds,  many  staggering  under 
the  weight  of  heavy  chains,  they  moved 
slowly  about  their  ghostly  tire. 

Occasionally  a  few  words  were  said, 
then  the  frightful  crash  of  a  whip  falling 
upon  human  flesh  was  heard,  and  suc¬ 
ceeded  by  deep,  heart-rending  groans 
from  the  unseen  sufferer. 

At  first,  between  terror  and  astonish¬ 
ment,  I  could  hardly  distinguish  ob¬ 
jects  ;  then,  to  my  horror,  1  perceived 
that  many  of  these  wretched  beings  were 
women  ! 

Of  what  horrible  ceremony  was  I  an 
unwilling  witness  ?  I  dared  not  cry 
aloud,  I  was  far  too  overwhelmed  with 
terror  ;  1  moved  gently  back,  hoping  to 
refind  the  door  by  which  1  had  entered. 
Carefully  I  passed  my  hand  along  the 
wall,  but  neither  opening  nor  lock  could 
I  discover.  Again  and  again  I  tried. 
The  gallery  was  small,  and  not  an  inch 
had  I  left  unfelt.  My  poor  Sarah  !  at 
all  risks,  however,  I  must  get  help  for 
her,  and  I  was  about  to  cry  aloud  for 
aid,  when  my  own  name,  spoken  dis¬ 
tinctly,  and  by  a  voice  1  knew,  caught 
my  ear. 

“  Your  prayer  could  not  be  received, 
Nadine  Fedorovna  ;  the  Englishwoman, 
Selina  Brownlow,  is  already  dead.  Her 
money  was  necessary  to  the  cause.  Had 
her  life  been  spared,  secrecy  could  not 
have  been  secured.  There  would  have 
been  scandal,  and  inquiry.  It  was  im¬ 
possible,  therefore,  to  accede  to  your 
petition.  In  deference,  however,  to 
your  wishes  her  death  was  insured  by 
kind  and  gentle  means.  Be  content,  and 
be  silent.  The  moment  of  our  devotion 
approaches.  The  heroism  of  our  nature 
is  about  again  to  be  put  to  the  test.  We 
must  show  by  courageous  endurance  of 
bodily  suffering,  that  our  hearts  are 
steadfast  to  the  Great  Cause,  and  that 
no  tortures  that  can  be  inflicted  upon  us 
by  our  enemies,  the  Tyrants,  to  destroy 
whom  we  readily  dedicate  our  lives,  can 
sufhce  to  weaken  our  courage,  or  force 
us  to  betray  those  who  have  engaged 
with  us  to  conquer  or  to  die. 

“  Approach  those  who  are  prepared.” 

More  fuel  was  cast  on  the  furnace, 
from  which  was  now  shot  forth  lurid 
and  fitful  flames,  making  visible  many 
long  thin  rods  of  iron  that  were  project¬ 
ing  from  it. 

The  speaker  seized  one  with  his  naked 


hand,  and  brandishing  it  aloft,  endured 
without  cry  or  groan  the  exquisite  suffer¬ 
ing  it  must  have  caused  him.  A  frenzy 
now  seized  the  wretched  crowd  ;  they 
threw  themselves  upon  the  red-hot  bars, 
burning  themselves,  burning  others,  as 
if  they  were  incapable  of  feeling,  or  of 
understanding  what  torture  meant. 

Then  there  was  a  sullen  lull,  and  low, 
suppressed  groans  and  cries  came  from 
the  miserable  wretches. 

Through  the  mist  and  smoke  I  could 
at  intervals  distinguish  the  writhing  fig¬ 
ures  beneath. 

Then  the  horror  of  the  hideous  sight, 
the  awful  sounds,  the  madness  of  the 
scene  came  upon  me  also  in  deepest  in¬ 
tensity,  and  in  my  lofty  gallery  I  fell 
crouching  in  the  remotest  corner,  groan¬ 
ing  heavily  with  those  beneath  in  the 
agony  of  their  sufferings,  and  from  my 
own  terror-stricken  sympathy.  But  far 
away,  hidden  in  the  dimness  of  the  great 
height,  and  by  the  wreathing  smoke, 
none  saw,  none  heeded  me. 

Again  was  the  voice  of  the  unseen 
speaker  heard. 

"  These  are  the  torments  we  testify 
can  be  endured  for  the  Cause,”  he  said 
in  deep,  hollow  tones,  that  showed  how 
strongly  mental  resolve  was  struggling 
to  subdue  bodily  anguish.  ‘‘  None  have 
faltered,  none  have  shrunk  affrighted 
from  the  stern  ordeal. 

But  woe  to  that  man  or  woman  who 
does  retract,  who  hesitates  when  the  su¬ 
preme  moment  arrives  !  We  swear,  and 
let  each  man  and  each  woman  approach 
and  swear,  that  whatever  be  imposed 
upon  them,  that  duty  they  will]  fulfil, 
be  it  the  sacrifice  of  husband,  wife, 
child,  parent,  or  of  all  that  life  holds 
dear. 

”  Woe  to  the  degraded  wretch  who 
fails  to  obey  ! 

”  We  swear  that  not  one  torture  that 
can  be  inflicted  on  human  frame  shall  he 
or  she  be  spared.” 

Then  all  drew  near,  and  each  reso¬ 
lutely  took  an  oath,  so  awful  in  its  words 
and  character,  that  I  dare  not  repeat  it 
here. 

Amid  all  my  terror,  amid  all  the 
agonies  of  my  mind,  a  murmured  prayer 
rose  to  my  lips  that  Almighty  Mercy 
might  not  record,  might  blot  out  the  im¬ 
pious  threats,  the  impious  desires. 

Again  there  was  silence  for  a  few  mo- 
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ments  ;  and  then  again  the  same  voice 
spoke. 

“  It  were  best  that  the  bodies  of  the 
two  women  should  be  disposed  of  as  se¬ 
cretly  as  possible.” 

As  he  spoke,  there  was  a  sound  of 
steps  as  of  persons  moving,  then  a  door 
closed,  and  once  more  silence  fell  upon 
the  assembly. 

I  know  not  how  long  it  lasted  ;  it 
seemed  an  age,  it  was  probably  minutes, 
when  those  who  had  departed  reap¬ 
peared,  bearing  between  them  a  lifeless 
figure. 

“  Oh,  my  Sarah,  my  dear,  dear,  faith¬ 
ful  servant  !  can  it  indeed  be  you  so 
cruelly  done  to  death  ?  Oh,  my  friend, 
my  old  once  loving  friend  !  is  it  possible 
that  you  have  thus  violated  every  law  of 
hospitality,  that  you  have  thus  requited 
years  of  loving  friendship  ?" 

But  now  many  persons,  I  could  not 
distinguish  how  many,  rushed  into  the 
hall  in  headlong  haste. 

The  other,  the  lady,  was  said  by  deep 
and  angry  voices,  she  has  gone,  she  has 
escaped.  The  windows  were  open,  she 
must  have  fled  by  the  moat.  There 
must  be  traitors  among  us.  And  a  mut¬ 
tered  roar  of  suppressed  fury  rolled 
through  the  vast  hall. 

A  second's  pause,  a  second’s  indeci¬ 
sion,  then  the  stern  and  cruel  voice  of 
the  President  again  was  heard. 

“  We  need  have  no  fear.  The  wolves 
are  about.  They  are  all  around.  They 
must  already  have  found  their  prey. 
But,  ”  and  here  the  cruel  voice  gave  forth 
its  harsh  and  guttural  tones  more  slowly 
and  more  savagely  than  before,  “  he  who 
quails  at  the  sacrifice  of  wife,  or  child, 
or  of  all  he  holds  most  dear,  is  unworthy 
to  be  the  leader  of  noble  and  devoted 
hearts. 

”  Bring  hither  Nadine  Fedorovna 
Per^tekoff.  I,  her  husband,  devote  my 
wife  to  the  torture  that  her  weakness  and 
her  cowardice  have  merited.” 

A  miserable,  trembling  woman  was 
pushed,  or  dragged,  before  the  hideous 
altar.  By  the  light  that  came  from  its 
quivering  flames  I  could  see  the  con¬ 
vulsed,  agonized  features,  the  deathly 
pallor  of  my  must  unhappy  friend. 

She  fell  on  her  knees. 

‘  ‘  Oh  !  Xavier,  Xavier  !  pardon — par¬ 
don  !  I  could  not  kill  her — 1  loved  her 


so.  She  has  been  so  good  to  me.  She 
loved  me.  Ah  !  none  have  ever  loved 
me  as  she  has  done.  She  asked  of  me 
food  and  shelter.  No,  I  could  not  kill 
her.  Oh  !  Xavier,  Xavier  !  have  mercy  ! 

I  have  given  you  all — all.  For  the  love 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  spare  me  this 
once  !  By  the  memory  of  our  dead  chil¬ 
dren,  spare  me  !  Kill  me  if  you  will, 
but  torture  me  no  more  !  See  how  I 
have  suffered,  see  how  I  have  suffered  ! 
No,  no,”  she  cried,  as  she  writhed  in 
abject  terror  on  the  ground,  ”  I  can  bear 
no  more.  Kill  me,  kill  me,  for  the  love 
of  our  Merciful  Lady  !” 

The  wretched  creature  burst  into  bit¬ 
ter  tears,  and  tossed  her  arms  wildly  in 
the  air.  Then  I  saw  the  scarred  and 
tortured  flesh,  the  twisted  and  distorted 
limbs,  the  hideous  tokens  of  man’s  sin¬ 
ful  lust  for  power,  of  his  wicked  crush¬ 
ing  of  wretched  instruments  for  the  sake 
of  carrying  out  his  own  ends. 

Without  replying,  he  who  stood  before 
the  altar,  the  man  who  in  the  world  was 
the  fascinating,  accomplished  Count 
Xavier  Peretekoff,  the  husband  of  the 
beautiful  and  wealthy  Countess  Na- 
riseka,  now  the  avowed  leader  of  a  band 
of  traitorous  assassins  and  self-torturers, 
seized  a  large  and  heavy  whip. 

1  heard  the  rush  the  thongs  made  as 
they  were  whirled  through  the  air.  1 
heard  the  horrid  thud  as  they  fell  upon 
the  bared  shoulders  of  the  victim. 

A  shrill  scream  broke  the  silence,  and 
again  the  awful  weapon  descended. 

I  could  endure  no  more — I  could  for¬ 
bear  no  longer. 

“Nadine!  Nadine!”  I  shrieked. 
“I  am  here,  I  am  here  !  You  shall 
not  suffer  for  me.  Let  them  kill  me  if 
they  will.  God  will  avenge  me.  God 
will  punish  their  wicked  cruelty  ;  but 
you  shall  not  be  tortured  for  me  !” 

Again  1  shrieked  loudly  in  the  ex¬ 
quisite  agony  of  my  mind.  Then  a 
mist  came  over  me,  and  I  fell  to  the 
ground  ;  but  hardly  had  the  words  left 
my  lips  when  there  was  a  sudden  rush 
from  below.  1  was  surrounded  by  a 
horde  of  blackened  and  half-naked 
savages.  They  seized  me,  they  dragged 
me  down.  They  pulled  me  to  the  spot 
where  my  unhappy  friend,  dabbled  with 
blood,  lay  before  the  glowing  furnace. 
A  cruel  smile  curled  round  the  lips  of 
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one  who  in  days  gone  by  had  never 
opened  them  to  me,  save  to  utter  flat¬ 
tering  speeches  or  honeyed  words. 

“  You  dare  be  present  at  a  meeting 
of  the  Secret  Society  !  You  dare  pre¬ 
tend  to  save  one  justly  condemned  ! 
Know  that  you  are  yourself  doomed," 
and  quick  as  lightning  a  long,  sharp 
knife  glittered  in  his  upraised  hand. 

The  steel  just  grazed  my  forehead,  as 
I  was  dashed  to  the  ground,  dragging 
another  victim  upon  me  in  my  fall.  A 
deep  hollow  groan  ;  a  hideous  stream 
of  blood,  and  then,  as  if  the  demons  of 
this  awful  Pandemonium  had  been  let 
loose  upon  us,  yells  and  curses  rent  the 
air.  The  doors  were  dashed  inward,  a 
sudden  rush  of  men  poured  into  the  hall. 
Blows  and  shrieks  resounded  on  every 
side  ;  strong  men  were  hurled  back¬ 
ward,  and  cast  to  the  ground  by  the 
powerful  force  brought  against  them. 
Women  fought  like  demons,  but  were 
remorselessly  shot,  or  cut  down  by  the 
sword.  But  few  minutes  elapsed  ere  the 
whole  band  was  overpowered.  Not  a 
man  escaped,  and  then  Serge — yes. 
Serge — came  to  me,  no  longer  my  ser¬ 
vant,  but  now  arrayed  in  gorgeous  uni¬ 
form,  the  officer  in  command  of  the  at¬ 
tacking  party.  The  keen,  searching  eyes 
seemed  yet  more  keen  as  they  looked 
resolutely  and  fiercely  around.  The 
firmly  closed  mouth,  the  square  strong 
jaw,  now  seen,  made  the  features  I  had 
once  thought  vacant,  appear  stern,  se¬ 
vere,  and  implacable. 

“  A  carriage  awaits  you,  Madame," 
he  said,  as  he  raised  me  from  the 
ground,  "  and  an  escort  through  the 
forest  will  insure  your  safety.  You 
will  pardon  the  deception  I  was  forced 
to  practice  in  order  to  unearth  this  nest 
of  assassins  and  traitors.  Without  your 
unconscious  aid  we  could  not  have  made 
the  necessary  arrests.  This  great  duty 
compelled  me,  though  most  reluctantly, 
to  deceive  you.  By  taking  the  place  of 
your  servant,  and  so  selling  you  into  the 
power  of  my  friend  Count  Per^tekoff," 
— and  here  he  laughed  a  low,  cruel 
laugh — "  1  was  enabled  to  take  these 
wretches  red-handed,  and  so  insure  the 
fate  they  have  so  long  richly  deserved." 

While  he  spoke,  the  prisoners  were 
being  removed,  and  at  this  moment 
Count  Xavier  Per^tekoff,  heavily  man¬ 
acled,  blackened  with  smoke,  and  still 


bleeding  from  the  many  wounds  he  had 
received  during  the  desperate  struggle, 
was  being  forced  from  the  room. 

He  turned,  ere  his  captors  could  drag 
him  through  the  doorway,  and  raising 
his  shackled  hands,  shook  them  at  his 
wife  and  myself  with  an  expression  of 
savage  hate,  that  will  remain  with  me  to 
my  dying  day. ' 

“  Fool  and  coward,”  he  said,  ‘‘  may 
you  die  the  death  you  so  well  merit — 
and  I — I  curse  myself  for  having  been 
such  a  miserable  fool  as  to  trust  a 
woman. " 

Even  as  he  spoke,  another  prisoner, 
a  yet  more  hideous  object  than  himself, 
from  bleeding  wounds,  and  from  impo¬ 
tent  fury,  in  whom  naught  told  of  woman 
save  the  long  hair  streaming  down  her 
back,  pressed  a  little  forward,  and  whis¬ 
pered  in  his  ear.  It  was  the  dame  de 
compagnie,  Tatiana  Andreovna  Durseka. 

‘‘  Yes,  yes,’’  he  muttered,  "  you  per¬ 
haps  are  faithful.  Faithful,”  he  added 
with  a  grim  laugh,  ”  for  we  shall  share 
the  gallows  and  the  hangman,  or,  still 
worse,,  the  mine.” 

I  turned  to  Serge. 

I  cannot  go,”  I  said  resolutely, 
“  without  my  dear  companion  and  ser¬ 
vant  ;  nor  can  I  at  present  leave  my 
poor  friend,  who  is,  I  fear,  severely 
wounded.  ” 

1  was  kneeling  upon  the  ground,  and 
supporting  the  head  of  my  unhappy  and 
unconscious  Nadine. 

"  Poor  wretch  !”  Serge  replied,  look¬ 
ing  carelessly  at  the  miserable  object 
before  him.  ”  She  has  been  only  a 
tool  and  a  victim.  These  traitors  have 
long  suspected  her,  and  but  for  her 
wealth,  which  they  could  not  get  at  with¬ 
out  her  aid,  would  ere  this  have  accom¬ 
plished  her  death.  But  they  have  tor¬ 
tured  her  into  silence  and  submission. 
Her  heart  was  good,  and  she  was  faith¬ 
ful  to  our  Father  the  Czar,  Still  it  is 
better  as  it  is.  Justice  could  not  now 
have  spared  her.  ’  ’ 

Oh,  merciful  Heaven  !  how  that 
graceful,  beautiful  creature  had  been 
tortured  !  How  maimed  and  lacerated 
was  that  once  exquisite  form  ! 

It  needed  not  much  skill  to  see  that 
life  was  now  ebbing  fast.  Her  sorrows 
and  her  pains  were  now  fast  drawing  to 
a  close. 

Each  breath  sent  the  life-blood  rush- 
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inf;  from  the  gaping  wound  she  had  re¬ 
ceived  in  saving  my  life.  The  convul¬ 
sive  sob  with  which  she  drew  this  breath, 
the  slowly  glazing  eyes,  said  that  death 
was  very  near. 

I  raised  her  poor  head-  I  pressed 
her  against  my  heart.  1  kissed  the 
suffering  face,  over  which  the  gray 
shadow  of  the  last  moment  was  now  fast 
descending. 

The  fading  eyes  sought  mine.  The 
pallid  lips  quivered,  and  she  struggled 
to  speak. 

“  My  Lina,”  she  faintly  murmured. 
”  God  be  praised  !  I  die  in  loving 
arms.  This — this  is  rest.” 

But  even  as  she  spoke  a  sudden  ter¬ 
ror  came  upon  her.  She  started  in  wild 
alarm. 

”  For  God's  dear  sake,  a  priest  !” 
she  cried,  ”  a  priest  to  hear  my  confes¬ 
sion.  To  absolve  me  from  my  great 
sins.” 

The  crimson  stream  poured  fast  from 
her  lips — she  sank  back  gasping  and 
suffocated  by  the  strangling  blood- 

Again  I  raised  her,  signing  to^  Serge 
to  hold  before  her,  so  that  her  dying 
eyes  might  rest  upon  them,  the  little 
image  and  crucifix  that  every  Russian 
soldier  carries  over  his  heart. 

The  lips  quivered  yet  more  weakly, 
slowly  and  faintly  came  the  word. 


”  Forgive” — 

A  quick  convulsion  passed  over  the 
livid  features.  A  sharp  spasm  shook 
the  hitherto  motionless  limbs.  Again 
the  blood  rushed  in  a  purple  torrent  from 
her  mouth.  A  momentary  but  desper¬ 
ate  struggle  for  breath,  and  then  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  and  gifted  women  I 
have  ever  known  lay  dead  upon  the  floor 
of  her  own  hall,  a  victim  to  the  cruel 
and  selfish  ambition  of  the  man  to  whom 
she  had  given  everything. 

Serge  would  not  permit  longer  delay. 
He  hurried  me  from  the  ghastly  scene, 
where  the  body  of  my  unhappy  friend 
was  only  one  among  the  many  dreadful 
objects  that  lay  around. 

A  carriage  was  in  waiting,  in  which 
had  already  been  placed  my  poor  Sarah, 
still  insensible  from  the  effects  of  the 
poisonous  narcotics  that  had  been  ad¬ 
ministered  to  her. 

Scarcely  had  I  taken  my  seat,  than  the 
horses  started  at  a  hand-gallop.  A  de¬ 
tachment  of  dragoons  closed  around, 
and  by  the  faint  light  of  the  dawn  that 
was  now  gleaming  palely  between  the 
stunted  trees  of  the  forest,  we  were 
rapidly  borne  away  from  the  spot  where 
I  had  passed  hours  of  such  infinite 
agony — a  night  so  infinitely  terrible. — 
Murray's  Magazine. 


THE  TRUE  STORY  OF  "PICKWICK.” 
A  Jubilee  Biography. 

BY  F.  G.  K. 


Perhaps  no  work  in  Literature,  cer¬ 
tainly  none  in  Fiction,  can  lay  claim  to 
a  more  interesting  history  than  that  at¬ 
tending  the  production  of  the  ”  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers”  of  Charles  Dickens.  On 
the  31st  of  March,  1836,  this  great  epic 
”  began  putting  forth  monthly  those  two 
green  leaves  from  England’s  famous 
tree,”  and  it  was  completed  in  Novem¬ 
ber  of  the  following  year,  just  fifty  years 
ago. 

In  tracing  the  origin  of  ”  Pickwick,” 
we  find  that  it  followed  closely  on  the 
heels  of  those  remarkable  delineations 
of  cockney  life  and  London  scenes 
known  as  ”  Sketches  by  Boz,”  the  work 


of  a  youthful  genius  whose  progress  in 
life,  at  that  time,  was  so  heavily  handi¬ 
capped  by  a  multitude  of  adverse  cir¬ 
cumstances.  During  the  production  of 
these  remarkable  ”  Sketches,”  and  the 
greater  portion  of  “Pickwick,”  young 
Charles  Dickens  resided  in  chambers  in 
Furnival’s-inn,  Holborn,  the  building 
then  occupied  by  him  thus  becoming  one 
of  those  literary  landmarks  of  which 
London  has  reason  to  be  proud.  A  well- 
known  American  writer,  Mr.  N.  P.  Wil¬ 
lis,  once  wrote  an  account  of  a  visit  paid 
by  him,  in  these  early  days,  to  Dickens’s 
chambers,  accompanied  by  Mr.  Mac- 
rone,  who  was  then  publishing  the 
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“  Sketches.”  He  says  that  he  ascended 
’  ‘  a  long  flight  of  stairs  to  an  upper  story, 
and  was  ushered  into  an  uncarpeted, 
bleak-looking  room,  with  a  deal  table, 
two  or  three  chairs,  and  a  few  books,  a 
small  boy  and  Mr.  Dickens  for  the  con¬ 
tents.’*  He  seems  to  have  been  par¬ 
ticularly  struck  by  the  obsequiousness 
of  Dickens  toward  his  employer,  whose 
visit  had  apparently  quite  overpowered 
him  !  and  proceeds  to  describe  the  per¬ 
sonal  appearance  of  the  author  of 
‘‘  Pickwick.”  According  to  his  version, 
the  young  writer  very  much  resembled 
his  own  portrayal  of  Dick  Swiveller, 
”  minus  the  swell  look,  for,  with  close- 
cropped  hair,  scant  clothes,  and  a  rag¬ 
ged  office  coat  which  was  exchanged  for 
a  shabby  blue  one,  he  stood  by  the  door, 
collarless  and  buttoned  up,  the  very  per¬ 
sonification  of  a  close  sailer  to  the 
wind.”  VVe  accept  these  details  with 
considerable  caution,  for,  relying  upon 
statements  emanating  from  more  au¬ 
thentic  sources,  we  learn  that  Dickens, 
at  the  time  referred  to,  was  in  receipt  of 
a  handsome  salary  for  his  duties  as  a 
reporter  on  tht  staff  of  the  ”  Morning 
Chronicle,”  and  always  dressed  himself 
in  a  showy  and  expensive  style. 

One  of  the  most  astounding  facts  in 
connection  with  ”  Pickwick”  is  the  ex¬ 
treme  juvenility  of  its  author  when  it 
was  written.  He  says  that  he  was  a 
young  man  of  two  or  three-and-twenty, 
when  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall,  then 
newly  started  in  business,  waited  upon 
him  with  a  proposition  that  something 
should  be  published  monthly  in  shilling 
numbers,  and  that  the  “  monthly  some¬ 
thing”  should  be  a  vehicle  for  certain 
plates  to  be  executed  by  an  artist  named 
Seymour,  whose  humorous  delineation  of 
Cockney  sporting  life  had  become  fa¬ 
mous.  The  idea  propounded  to  Dickens 
was,  that  a  ”  Nimrod  Club,”  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  were  to  go  out  shooting, 
fishing,  and  so  forth,  and  getting  them¬ 
selves  into  difficulties  through  their  want 
of  dexterity,  would  be  the  best  means  of 
introducing  Seymour’s  designs.  But 
Dickens  preferred  that  the  plates  should 
arise  naturally  out  of  the  text,  thus  giv¬ 
ing  him  a  freer  range  of  P2nglish  scenes 
and  people.  “  My  views,”  said  he, 
"  being  deferred  to,  I  thought  of  Mr. 
Pickwick,  and  wrote  the  first  number, 
from  the  proof  sheets  of  which  Mr.  Sey¬ 


mour  made  his  drawing  of  the  club,  and 
that  happy  portrait  of  its  founder,  by 
which  he  is  always  recognized,  and 
which  may  be  said  to  have  made  him  a 
reality.  I  connected  Mr.  Pickwick  with 
a  club  because  of  the  original  sugges¬ 
tion,  and  I  put  in  Mr.  Winkle  expressly 
for  the  use  of  Mr.  Seymour.” 

The  earliest  notification  the  public  re¬ 
ceived  of  the  intended  publication  of 
”  Pickwick”  was  by  means  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  advertisement  in  the  “  Times,” 
March  26th,  1836  : 

THE  PICKWICK  PAPERS.— On  the  31st 
of  March  will  be  published,  to  be  continued 
monthly,  price  One  Shilling,  the  first  number 
of  the  Posthumous  Papers  of  the  Pick¬ 
wick  Club,  containing  a  faithful  record  of  the 
Perambulations,  Perils,  Travels,  Adventures, 
and  Sporting  Transactions  of  the  Correspond¬ 
ing  Members.  Edited  by  Boz.  Each  Monthly 
Part  embellished  with  four  Illustrations  by 
Seymour.  Chapman  and  Hall,  186  Strand  ; 
and  of  all  booksellers. 

Each  number  was  issued  in  a  green 
wrapper,  having  an  appropriate  design 
by  Seymour,  representing  scenes  of  fish¬ 
ing,  shooting,  and  groups  of  sporting 
implements.  The  first  part  contained 
twenty-four  pages  of  text  and  four  illu¬ 
strations,  an  arrangement  which  did  not 
entirely  commend  itself  to  those  engaged 
in  its  production.  Before  the  question 
of  alteration  could  be  discussed,  a  mel¬ 
ancholy  event  happened — the  death  of 
Seymour  bv  his  own  hand.  With  the 
second  number  an  Address  to  the  public 
was  issued,  in  which  this  sad  fact  was 
announced  ;  an  apology  was  offered  for 
the  appearance  of  that  number  with  only 
three  plates,  and  a  promise  made  that 
the  succeeding  numbers  should  be  pre¬ 
sented  on  an  improved  plan.  This 
promise  was  accordingly  fulfilled,  for  the 
quantity  of  letterpress  was  increased  to 
thirty-two  pages,  and  the  number  of 
plates  diminished  to  two,  in  every 
monthly  part. 

The  publishers,  who  experienced 
much  difficulty  in  finding  a  suitable  suc¬ 
cessor  to  Seymour,  succeeded  in  engag¬ 
ing  the  services  of  Mr.  R.  W.  Buss,  who, 
as  events  quickly  proved,  was  unable  to 
cope  with  the  technicalities  of  the  art  of 
etching,  and  this  resulted  in  the  failure 
and  prompt  cancelling  of  the  two  plates 
produced  by  him  when  only  a  few  copies 
had  been  circulated.  This  incompe¬ 
tency  on  the  part  of  Buss  created  a 
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fresh  vacancy  for  an  illustrator,  and  it 
is  interesting  to  learn  that  an  application 
for  the  post  was  made  by  Thackeray, 
who,  if  successful,  thought  it  would 
prove  an  admirable  opportunity  for  fol* 
lowing  his  favorite  pursuit.  Fortunately 
for  him  and  for  the  world  he  failed  to 
procure  the  position  he  so  ardently  de¬ 
sired,  otherwise  it  is  more  than  probable 
that  “  Vanity  Fair”  would  have  been 
lost  to  us,  and  “  Esmond"  never  have 
been  written  ;  his  failure  as  an  artist 
luckily  determined  him  to  adopt  litera¬ 
ture  as  a  profession.  The  other  and 
successful  competitor  was  Hablot  K. 
Browne,  whose  soubriquet  ot  "  Phir"  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  Dickens,  Ains¬ 
worth,  and  Lever  ;  and  it  is  recorded 
that  when  he  was  selected  as  the  illus¬ 
trator  of  the  “  Pickwick  Papers,"  his 
generous  rival  was  the  first  to  tell  him 
the  good  news,  and  to  offer  his  con¬ 
gratulations. 

"  Phiz’s"  instinctive  grasp  of  the 
thought  and  style  of  his  famous  col¬ 
league  proved  invaluable,  and  from  the 
"  Pickwick"  days  until  nearly  the  end 
of  the  series  of  Dickens’s  novels  he  con¬ 
tinued  to  thoroughly  identify  himself 
with  those  inimitable  creations.  It  is 
indeed  greatly  due  to  the  artist  that  the 
characters  and  scenes  therein  are  so 
firmly  grafted  on  our  memories.  As 
Seymour  was  the  originator,  in  a  pictorial 
sense,  of  the  ever-popular  Mr.  Pick¬ 
wick,  so  was  "  Phiz"  the  designer  of 
the  immortal  Sam  Weller.  The  illus¬ 
tration  in  which  Sam  is  first  represent¬ 
ed,  in  the  act  of  cleaning  boots,  was  the 
result  of  ’’  Phiz’s’  ’  initial  effort,  although 
three  other  designs  which  he  subse¬ 
quently  etched  appear  prior  to  this. 

The  publishers  of  "  Pickwick”  sent 
out,  "on  sale  or  return,"  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  copies  of  each  of  the  first  five  num¬ 
bers  to  all  parts  of  the  provinces,  but 
the  only  result  was  an  average  sale  of 
fifty  copies  of  each  number  !  The  pub¬ 
lication  was  practically  a  failure,  and  it 
was  seriously  debated  whether  it  should 
be  discontinued  or  not.  In  the  fourth 
number  Sam  Weller  had  appeared  on 
the  scene,  and  fortunately  at  this  junc¬ 
ture,  attracted  great  attention,  calling 
forth  great  admiration  by  the  freshness 
and  originality  of  the  conception.  Sam 
was  received  with  acclamation  by  all, 
and  rose  to  an  unheard-of  popularity. 


The  sale  of  the  ensuing  numbers  sud¬ 
denly  increased,  and  at  the  completion 
of  the  work  it  had  attained  to  forty  thou¬ 
sand  copies  !  Messrs.  Chapman  and 
Hall  were  naturally  very  much  gratified 
by  this  improved  state  of  affairs,  for 
"  Pickwick"  was  saved  from  ruin  ;  and 
when  the  twelfth  number  was  reached 
they  sent  the  author  a  check  for  JC500, 
as  a  practical  expression  of  their  grati¬ 
fication.  During  the  publication  of  the 
work  Dickens  received,  from  the  same 
source,  several  checks,  amounting  to 
£3000,  in  addition  to  the  fifteen  giiineas 
per  number  which  it  was  agreed  should 
be  paid  him.  It  was  understood  at  the 
time  that  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Hall 
made  a  clear  profit  of  nearly  £20,000  by 
the  sale  of  the  "  Pickwick  Papers," 
after  paying  author’s  expenses. 

Sam  Weller  was  obviously  the  turning 
point  in  Dickens’s  fortune,  and  probably 
such  extraordinary  success  strengthened 
the  author’s  determination  to  live  by  his 
pen,  a  course  which  has  been  more  than 
justified.  His  prospects  having  consid¬ 
erably  improved,  he  married,  and  re¬ 
moved  from  Furnival’s  Inn  to  more  con¬ 
genial  quarters  in  Doughty  Street,  from 
whence  is  dated  the  dedication  of 
“  Pickwick"  to  his  friend  Mr.  Sergeant 
Talfourd,  M.  P. 

The  course  of  "  Pickwick’’  did  not 
run  smoothly,  for,  as  we  have  already 
stated,  there  was,  in  the  beginning  of 
its  career,  a  panic  caused  by  the  suicide 
of  Seymour,  followed  by  the  failure  of 
Buss  as  an  illustrator,  and,  lastly,  the 
apparent  probability  of  the  failure  of  the 
work  itself,  a  result  most  happily  avert¬ 
ed.  Before  many  more  numbers  had 
been  issued  Dickens  was  greatly  affected 
by  the  terribly  sudden  death  of  his  sister- 
in-law,  to  whom  he  was  most  tenderly 
attached.  He  was  so  much  prostrated 
by  this  domestic  affliction  that  for  two 
months  he  was  unable  to  continue  the 
work,  which  was  necessarily  suspended 
during  that  time.  In  consequence  of 
false  rumors  having  reached  him  respect¬ 
ing  the  reason  of  this  enforced  delay,  he 
issued  an  address  in  the  fifteenth  num¬ 
ber,  which  he  considered  was  "  ren¬ 
dered  necessary  by  various  idle  specula¬ 
tions  and  absurdities"  that  had  been 
propagated.  "  By  one  set  of  intimate 
acquaintances,  especially  well  informed, 
he  has  been  killed  outright ;  by  an- 
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Other,  driven  mad  ;  by  a  third,  im¬ 
prisoned  for  debt  ;  by  a  fourth,  sent  per 
steamer  to  the  United  States  ;  by  a  fifth, 
rendered  incapable  of  any  mental  exer¬ 
tion  forevermore — by  all,  in  short,  re¬ 
presented  as  doing  anything  but  seeking 
in  a  few  weeks'  retirement  the  restora¬ 
tion  of  that  cheerfulness  and  peace  of 
mind  which  a  sad  bereavement  had 
temporarily  deprived  him.” 

The  twentieth  and  last  number  of 
”  Pickwick”  was  published  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1837.  The  months  during  which 
these  twenty  numbers  were  issued  were 
eventful  ones  in  Dickens's  life.  They 
saw  the  rise  of  his  fame  and  fortune,  his 
marriage,  the  birth  of  his  first  child  (the 
present  Charles  Dickens,  who  recently 
edited  a  Jubilee  Edition  of  the  “  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers”),  and  his  first  great  grief  ; 
and  they  left  famous  the  young  man  who 
previously  was  almost  unknown. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  about  the 
illustrations.  Seymour  completed  only 
seven  plates,  four  of  which  appeared  in 
the  first  number,  and  three  in  the  sec¬ 
ond.  Buss  succeeded  him  with  two 
plates,  entitled  respectively  The  Cricket 
Match  and  The  Fat  Boy  Awakes,  which, 
as  has  been  related,  were  suppressed  im¬ 
mediately  after  publication.  They  have 
been  severely  criticised  on  account  of 
poverty  of  execution  ;  but  the  artist  was 
not  altogether  at  fault,  for  he  worked 
under  great  and  unforeseen  difficulties, 
being  quite  unfamiliar  with  the  tech- 
nic^ue  of  the  etching  process.  The  art¬ 
ist  s  son,  in  explaining  the  circumstances 
connected  with  Buss’s  engagement, 
states  that  a  member  of  the  firm  of 
Chapman  and  Hall  pressed  him  very 
much  to  undertake  the  work,  and  prom¬ 
ised  him  consideration  for  want  of  prac¬ 
tice.  After  much  persuasion  he  con¬ 
sented  to  put  aside  the  picture  he  was 
preparing  fur  exhibition,  and  began  to 
experiment  with  various  operations  of 
etching  and  ”  biting  in,”  producing  a 
plate  with  which  the  publishers  expressed 
themselves  satisfied.  The  two  subjects 
named  above  having  been  selected.  Buss 
ventured  to  draw  them  upon  the  plate, 
but,  owing  to  his  inexperience,  the  etch¬ 
ing  ground  was  not  properly  prepared, 
and  broke  up  under  the  needle  point. 
Time  was  precious,  and,  nervously 
afraid  of  disappointing  the  publishers 
and  the  pub(;c,  the  plates  were  put  into 


the  hands  of  an  experienced  engraver  to 
be  etched.  Buss  therefore  is  responsi¬ 
ble  only  for  the  designs,  as  not  a  line  of 
them  was  etched  by  him,  and  conse¬ 
quently  the  touch  of  the  original  work 
was  wanting.  No  opportunity  was 
given  him  of  issuing  fresh  plates  of  his 
own  production,  for  he  promptly  re¬ 
ceived  an  intimation  that  the  work  of 
illustrating  the  “  Pickwick  Papers”  had 
been  placed  in  other  hands.  It  is  in¬ 
teresting  to  learn  that  the  price  paid  for 
each  plate  was  fifteen  shillings. 

”  Phiz”  was  also  unaccustomed  to 
the  precarious  process  of  ”  biting  in” 
the  plates.  When  they  had  reached  that 
stage  he  handed  them  over  to  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ert  Young,  who,  in  earlier  days,  was  a 
fellow-pupil  with  him  at  Finden’s,  the 
engraver,  and  who  readily  undertook 
that  portion  of  the  work,  both  on  that 
occasion  and  for  the  subsequent  writ¬ 
ings  by  the  same  pen.  The  first  two 
plates,  out  of  the  total  number  of  thirty- 
four  produced  by  ”  Phiz,”  were  indis¬ 
tinctly  signed  “  Nemo.”  Other  artists 
have  availed  themselves  of  the  opportu¬ 
nity  afforded  them  by  the  various  char¬ 
acters  and  scenes  described  in  ”  Pick¬ 
wick”  by  designing  additional  plates 
and  woodcuts,  for  sale  in  a  separate 
form.  .Among  these  ”  extra  illnstra- 
tions”  may  be  named  those  executed  by 
”  Crowquill,”  Onwhyn,  Heath,  Sir 
John  Gilbert,  R.A.,  Sibson,  and 
”  Phiz”  himself,  most  of  which  are  very 
rare  and  eagerly  sought  after  by  the  col¬ 
lector.  The  latest  set  of  new  plates 
were  recently  designed  by  F.  W.  Pail- 
thorpe,  a  certain  number  being  colored 
by  hand. 

An  attempt  is  frequently  made  to  trace 
the  originals  of  the  characters  in  any 
great  work  of  fiction.  So  far  as”  Pick¬ 
wick”  is  concerned,  we  learn  that  Sey¬ 
mour  (whose  first  conception  of  the 
founder  of  the  club  was  that  of  a  long 
thin  man)  availed  himself  of  a  descrip¬ 
tion  given  by  Mr.  Chapman  of  a  friend 
of  his  named  John  Forster,  afterward 
Dickens’s  friend  and  biographer,  and 
represented  as  “a  fat  old  beau  who 
would  wear,  in  spite  of  the  ladies'  pro¬ 
tests,  drab  tights  and  black  gaiters,” 
and  who  lived  at  Richmond.  This  is 
Mr.  Pickwick  as  we  know  him.  The 
origin  of  his  name  may  be  traced  to  that 
of  a  Bath  coachman,  for  it  is  recorded 
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that  Dickens  rushed  into  the  publisher’s 
office  one  day  exclaiming  "  I’ve  got  it. 
Moses  Pickwick,  Bath,  Coach-master.” 
He  had  seen  that  name  painted  on  the 
door  of  a  stage-coach  which  had  just 
passed  along  the  street.  In  the  story, 
Samuel  was  substituted  for  Moses.  It 
has  been  suggested  that  Mr.  Pickwick 
took  his  name  from  an  English  village 
of  that  name  ;  but  the  former  theory  is 
undoubtedly  correct,  and  receives  cor¬ 
roboration  in  the  form  of  an  obituary 
notice  published  in  a  provincial  news¬ 
paper  in  1838,  announcing  the  decease, 
at  Bath,  ‘‘  of  Mr.  Eleazer  Pickwick,  the 
well-known  West  of  England  Coach 
Proprietor,”  a  contemporary,  if  not  a 
relative,  of  the  Moses  Pickwick  men¬ 
tioned  above. 

Some  writers  affirm  that  Sam  Weller’s 
living  prototype  was  a  character  named 
Simon  Spatterdash  (in  Samuel  Beazley’s 
play,  called  “  The  Boarding  House”), 
‘‘a  local  militiaman,  whose  chief  pe¬ 
culiarity  lay  in  his  quaint  sayings  and 
out-of-the-way  comparisons.”  The 
part  was  taken  by  a  low  comedian  named 
Samuel  Vale  ;  and  it  is  argued  that 
“  Weller”  is  a  form  of  ”  Veller,”  and 
the  latter  a  comparative  form  of  Vale. 
Weller  is  not  an  uncommon  name,  and 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  Dickens 
borrowed  it  from  his  nurse,  whose 
raaideu  name  was  Weller.  That  lady, 
who  afterward  married  a  Mr.  Gibson, 
a  shipwright  in  Chatham  Dockyard, 
is,  we  believe,  still  living.  The  Granby 
Head  in  High  Street,  Chatham,  was 
kept  at  one  time  by  a  Thomas  Weller, 
and  the  transitions  from  Tommy  Weller 
to  Tony  Weller  (Sam’s  respected  par¬ 
ent),  and  Granby  Head  to  Marquis  of 
Granby,  are  not  very  violent ‘ones,  and 
incline  us  to  the  belief  that  the  real 
origin  of  the  inn  and  its  master  must  be 
looked  for  at  Chatham.  Mrs.  Lynn 
Linton,  who  once  lived  at  Gad’s-hill 
Place,  says  that  ”  old  Mr.  Weller  was  a 
real  person,  and  we  know  him.  He 
was  *  Old  Chumley  ’  in  the  flesh,  and 
drove  the  stage  daily  from  Rochester  to 
London  and  back  again  ....  the 
good-natured,  red-faced  old  fellow.” 
Tony,  as  in  the  case  of  other  characters 
portrayed  by  the  great  novelist,  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  representative  of  a  type  rather 
than  of  an  individual. 

We  are  enabled  to  throw  some  light, 


for  the  first  time,  on  the  origin  of  some 
of  the  minor  characters  in  “  Pickwick.” 
During  the  interval  (1827-28)  spent  by 
Dickens  as  a  clerk  in  the  office  of 
Messrs.  Ellis  and  Blackmore,  lawyers, 
of  Gray’s  Inn,  he  availed  himself  of  such 
a  favorable  opportunity  of  observing  the 
distinctive  peculiarities  of  lawyers,  their 
clerks  and  clients.  Unmistakable  por¬ 
traits  of  many  with  whom  he  thus  came 
in  contact  may  be  discovered  in  the  pages 
of  ”  Pickwick.”  Mr.  Blackmore,  the 
junior  partner  of  the  firm,  believed  that 
the  character  of  Perker  was  intended  for 
his  colleague  Mr.  Ellis,  for  he  certainly 
possessed  some  of  Perker’ s  peculiarities, 
especially  that  of  being  an  inveterate 
snuff-taker.  One  of  Dickens’s  fellow- 
clerks  at  that  time,  who  is  now  carrying 
on  a  legal  practice  in  the  provinces,  has 
no  doubt  that  he  is  the  articled  clerk 
described  in  the  30th  chapter,  and  that 
Dickens  himself  is  the  office  lad  in  his 
first  surtout  Another  colleague,  named 
Potter,  was  the  salaried  clerk,  and  had 
previously  figured  in  one  of  the 
”  Sketches  by  Boz,”  entitled  “  Making 
a  night  of  it.  ” 

Some  years  after  the  publication  of 
“  Pickwick”  in  its  entirety  Charles 
Dickens  was  subjected  to  great  annoy¬ 
ance  by  an  absurd  claim,  made  by  the 
widow  of  Seymour,  that  the  work  was 
originated  by  that  artist.  She  even  ven¬ 
tured  to  publish  a  pamphlet,  in  which 
she  endeavored  to  show  the  fallacy  of 
Dickens’s  statements  respecting  his  share 
of  the  undertaking,  asserting  that”  Mr. 
Dickens  edited  a  work  called  the  ‘  Pick¬ 
wick  Papers,'  which  was  originated  solely 
by  my  husband  in  the  summer  of  1835, 
and  but  for  a  cold  (which  brought  on  a 
severe  illness)  which  he  caught  on  l4>rd 
Mayor's  Day,  on  taking  his  children  to 
view  the  procession  from  the  Star  Cham¬ 
ber,  would  have  been  written,  as  well 
as  embellished,  by  himself  ;  this  cause 
alone  prevented  him  from  doing  so,  as 
the  numerous  periodicals  he  was  con¬ 
stantly  engaged  upon  had  greatly  ac¬ 
cumulated  during  his  illness.”  Many 
years  after,  Seymour’s  son  revived  the 
calumny,  when  Dickens  at  once  wrote 
a  crushing  reply  to  the  ”  Athenaeum,” 
emphatically  denying  the  truth  of  the 
imputation,  and,  in  a  letter  to  his  eldest 
son  a  few  days  later,  he  said  that  he  had 
never  so  much  as  seen  Seymour  but 
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once  in  his  life,  and  that  was  some  eight- 
and-twenty  hours  before  the  artist’s 
death.  The  accuracy  of  this  was  con¬ 
firmed  by  his  wife  and  his  brother  Fred¬ 
erick,  who  were  present  at  that  short 
interview  with  Seymour. 

It  was  not  of  Pickwick,  but  of  Oliver 
Twist,  that  George  Cruikshank  used  to 
claim  the  origin.  He  used  to  get  very 
angry  on  this  point,  and  wrote  letters 
to  the  newspapers  about  it. 

The  enthusiastic  fervor  with  which 
“  Pickwick”  was  received  could  not  be 
ignored.  Tradesmen  on  the  look-out 
for  novelties  took  the  hint,  and  present¬ 
ly  Pickwick  chintzes  figured  in  linen- 
drapers’  windows,  Weller  corduroys  in 
breeches-makers’  advertisements,  and 
the  Pickwick  cigar — known  to  this  day 
as  the  Penny  Pickwick — was  introduced, 
as  a  compliment  to  our  author,  by  a 
London  tobacco  manufacturer.  Then 
there  were  Pickwick  clubs  (of  the  con¬ 
vivial  sort),  Pickwick  hats,  Pickwick 
canes,  with  tassels,  and  Pickwick  coats 
of  peculiar  cut  and  color.  Boz  cabs 
rattled  through  the  streets,  and  even 
now  may  be  purchased  both  Pickwick 
cigar-lights  and  Pickwick  pens.  This 
popularity  is  indicated  in  other  ways, 
for  there  are  at  least  nine  plays  founded 
on  “  Pickwick,”  and  the  song  of  the 
Ivy  Green  is  the  subject  of  five  different 
musical  adaptations.  The  book  and  its 
author  were  however  subjected  to  a  less 
pleasing  form  of  popularity,  for  certain 
”  gutter-blood  hacks”  availed  them¬ 
selves  of  such  prosperity  by  issuing 
numerous  works  pirating  and  plagiariz¬ 
ing  Dickens’s  masterpiece.  No  less 
than  fourteen  of  these  productions  were 
published,  relating,  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  to  ”  Pickwick,”  and  they  in¬ 
cluded  ”  The  Posthumous  Papers  of 
the  Cadgers’  Club,”  ”  'Fhe  Posthumous 
Papers  of  the  Wonderful  Discovery 
Club,”  ‘‘  The  Posthumous  Notes  of  the 
Pickwickian  Club,”  ”  Pickwick  in 
America,”  and  ”  Pickwick  Abroad  ;  or, 
the  Tour  in  France.”  The  author  of 
the  last-named  work  is  G.  W.  M.  Rey¬ 
nolds,  who  there  professed  to  record  the 
further  adventures  and  subsequent  mar¬ 
riage  of  the  hero.  Dickens  naturally 
resented  such  audacity,  and  finally  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  checkmating  the  publishers. 

”  Pickwick,”  at  the  outset,  met  with 
the  same  fate  as  that  which  attends  the 


publication  of  almost  every  work,  name¬ 
ly,  adverse  criticism.  It  is  amusing  to 
read,  in  these  days,  the  various  predic¬ 
tions  as  to  its  fate  and  that  of  our 
author.  A  ”  Quarterly”  reviewer 
availed  himself  of  Tom  Paine’s  familiar 
prophecy,  that  the  writer  had  risen  like 
a  rocket  and  would  come  down  like  the 
stick  ;  many  other  critics  wrote  dis¬ 
paragingly  of  the  work,  and  some  would 
not  acknowledge  or  recognize  the  humor 
of  Sam  Weller.  A  leading  American 
journalist,  Mr.  Richard  Grant  VVhite, 
has  described  Mr.  Pickwick’s  body- 
servant  as  ”  a  monster,  as  monstrous  as 
those  human  forms  with  wings  that  we 
call  angels,  or  those  horses  with  lung 
spiral  horns  growing  from  their  fore¬ 
heads  that  we  call  unicorns.”  Another 
Transatlantic  critic  inquires,  “  What 
man,  capable  of  refinement,  would 
choose  to  be  a  buffoon  ?”  and  suspects 
such  a  man  as  he  who  calls  himself  by 
such  ”  a  mountebank  designation  as 
‘  Boz  ’  to  be  some  clown  of  a  circus  or 
bear-garden,  escaped  from  his  employer. 
What  right,”  he  asks,  ”  has  he  that 
we  should  suppose  him  anything  better 
than  a  Jack-Pudding  of  a  drunken 
club?”  When  the  ninth  number  had 
appeared,  the  “  Athenaeum”  informed 
its  readers  that  the  ”  Pickwick  Papers” 
were  made  up  of  ”  two  pounds  of 
Smollett,  three  ounces  of  Sterne,  a 
handful  of  Hook,  a  dash  of  a  grammati¬ 
cal  Pierce  Egan, — incidents  at  pleasure 
served  with  original  sauce  pit/uante." 
A  reviewer  in  ”  Fraser’s  Magazine” 
called  Mr.  Pickwick  ”  an  idiotic  lump 
of  bland  blockheadism,”  and  "  princi¬ 
pal  jackass  in  a  club  of  jackasses.” 
A  writer  in  the  “  Dublin  Review”  had 
a  serious  quarrel  with  the  “  Pickwick 
Papers,”  condemning  it  as  being  “  not 
only  thoroughly  vulgar,  but  grovel¬ 
ling,”  and  complaining  of  its  ”  pot¬ 
house  flavor.”  ”  We  hold  it,”  con¬ 
tinues  this  critic,  ”  a  public  misfortune 
that  a  book  in  which  a  habit  admitted 
by  public  opinion  to  be  vile  and  demor¬ 
alizing,  and  which  is  likewise  a  deadly 
sin,  is  treated  jocularly,  as  good  fun, 
and  without  a  hint  of  its  danger  and 
disgrace,  should  be  so  widely  popular 
as  the  ‘  Pickwick  Papers.’  ”  It  seems 
that  some  of  our  author’s  acquaintances 
joined  in  this  outcry,  for  he  afterward 
wrote,  ”  My  friends  told  me  it  was  a 
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low,  cheap  form  of  publication,  by 
which  I  should  ruin  all  my  rising  hopes  ; 
and  how  right  my  friends  turned  out  to 
be,  everybody  now  knows.” 

The  effect  of  such  discouraging 
opinions  was  considerably  counteracted 
by  the  success  of  “  Pickwick,”  which 
was  real  and  everywhere  noticeable. 
'*  Judges  on  the  bench  and  boys  in  the 
street,  gravity  and  folly,  the  young  and 
the  old,  those  who  were  entering  life 
and  those  who  were  quitting  it,  alike 
found  it  to  be  irresistible.”  Thomas 
Carlyle  told  Mr.  Forster  the  anecdote 
of  a  solemn  clergyman  who  had  been 
administering  ghostly  consolation  to  a 
sick  person,  and  who,  as  he  left  the 
room,  heard  the  sick  person  ejaculate, 
”  Well,  thank  God,  ‘  Pickwick  ’  will  be 
out  in  ten  days,  any  way  !”  Mary 
Russell  Mitford,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
advising  her  to  borrow  the  ‘‘  Pickwick 
Papers,”  informed  her  that  ‘‘  Sir  Ben¬ 
jamin  Brodie  takes  it  to  read  in  his  car¬ 
riage,  between  patient  and  patient  ;  and 
Lord  Denman  studies  *  Pickwick  ’  on 
the  bench  while  the  jury  are  deliberat¬ 
ing.”  Lord  Chief  Justice  Campbell 
once  told  Dickens  that  he  would  prefer 
the  honor  of  having  written  that  book 
to  the  honors  which  his  professional 
exertions  had  obtained  for  him  ;  and 
Harriet  Martineau  considered  it  to  be 
scarcely  surpassable  in  humor. 

During  the  twelve  years  succeeding 
the  novelist’s  death  more  than  four  mill¬ 
ion  volumes  of  his  works  were  sold  in 
England  alone,  and  a  long  way  the  first 
on  this  astonishing  list  stands  ”  Pick¬ 
wick”  !  Nor  has  Mr.  Pickwick’s  popu¬ 
larity  been  confined  to  English-speaking 
people  ;  for  translations  have  been  pub¬ 
lished,  from  time  to  time,  in  France, 
Germany,  Italy,  Russia,  Sweden,  Hun¬ 
gary,  Holland,  Denmark,  and  probably 
in  many  other  European  if  not  Asiatic 
countries.  In  1838,  the  year  following 
the  completion  of  the  first  English  edi¬ 
tion,  it  was  pirated  in  Van  Diemen’s 
Land,  and  there  issued  with  litho¬ 
graphed  copies  of  the  original  illustra¬ 
tions.  In  England,  ”  Pickwick”  has 
gone  through  many  editions,  the  cheap¬ 
est  being  that  recently  offered  to  the 
public  by  an  enterprising  firm  of  station¬ 
ers  at  the  price  of  one  penny  !  The 
first  issue  is  naturally  the  rarest  and 
most  valuable,  and  a  perfect  set  of  the 
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twenty  parts,  as  issued,  fetches  an  al¬ 
most  prohibitive  price.  The  sum  of 
^^28  was  recently  paid,  in  the  salerooms, 
by  an  enthusiastic  collector  for  such  a 
copy,  which  is  nearly  unique  in  respect 
to  condition  and  general  perfection. 

An  examination  of  a  number  of  copies 
of  presumably  first  editions  of  "  Pick¬ 
wick”  results  in  the  discovery  that  each 
varies  somewhat  from  the  other.  This  is 
especially  noticeable  in  the  illustrations  ; 
and  it  can  be  readily  understood  when 
it  is  explained  that  the  enormous  de¬ 
mand  for  impressions  necessitated  the 
re-etching  of  the  plates,  which  showed 
signs  of  deterioration  after  a  certain 
number  had  been  printed.  When 
‘‘  Phiz,”  for  this  reason,  reproduced 
his  designs,  he  availed  himself  of  that 
opportunity  of  improving  them,  both  in 
composition  and  detail.  The  first  im¬ 
pressions  may  be  distinguished  from 
those  which  followed  by  the  absence  of 
engraved  titles,  and  collectors  must  be 
careful  to  observe  that  the  original  parts 
should  contain  the  Seymour  and  Buss 
plates  as  etched  by  those  artists,  and  not 
merely  the  reproductions  by  "  Phiz.” 

In  concluding  this  brief  r/sumi  of 
the  history  of  ”  Pickwick,”  we  cannot 
resist  noting  the  various  changes  in  our 
social  life  which  have  occurred  during 
the  half  century  that  has  elapsed  since 
the  completion  of  the  work,  nor  fail  to 
observe  how  the  physiognomy  of  the 
London  streets,  as  described  in  its 
pages,  differs  from  the  London  of  to¬ 
day.  ”  In  the  interests  of  the  study  of 
the  history  of  civilization,”  writes  Mr. 
Sala,  “  it  is  well  worth  the  while  of  the 
inquirer — leaving,  for  the  nonce,  the 
literary  merits  of  the  performance  en¬ 
tirely  on  one  side  —  to  plod  carefully 
through  the  pages  of  ‘  Pickwick,’  and 
mark  the  many  and  important  changes 
which  have  taken  place  in  our  national 
manners  since  the  book  made  its  appear¬ 
ance.”  It  is  the  fashion  to  decry 
Dickens,  and  to  predict  that  ”  Pick¬ 
wick,”  in  consequence  of  these  altera¬ 
tions  in  our  socisil  customs,  will  lose  its 
hold  upon  public  favor  ;  but  we  venture 
to  agree  with  Mr.  Sala,  when  he  say: 
that  “  there  are  people  who,  like  the 
face  of  the  Queen  on  the  postage- 
stamps,  never  grow  older.  They  are 
eternal ;  for  they  are  the  children  of 
Genius  ;  and  it  matters  little  if  the  por- 
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trait  of  Mr.  Pickwick  were  surmounted  traits  which  break  Time’s  heart,  and 
by  a  towering  periwig,  or  encircled  by  an  make  Death  gnaw  his  bony  digits  in  de- 
Elizabethan  ruff,  or  draped  in  a  Roman  spair.”  —  Temple  Bar. 
toga,  it  would  still  be  one  of  those  por- 
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Transylvania  has  not  inaptly  been 
described  as  a  storehouse  of  different 
nationalities,  and  it  would  probably  be 
hard  to  find,  either  in  the  old  world  or 
the  new,  another  country  containing 
such  heterogeneous  racial  elements  with¬ 
in  the  limited  space  of  54,000  square 
kilometres.  Here  we  find  the  fiery  Mag¬ 
yar,  the  melancholy  Roumanian,  the 
stolid  Saxon,  the  merry,  thieving 
Tzigane,  the  wily  Jew,  and  the  solemn 
Armenian,  all  living  together  cheek  by 
jowl  in  about  the  following  propor¬ 
tions  : — 


Roumanians . 1,200,400 

Hungarians . 652,200 

Saxons  . 211,400 

I  Tziganes . 80,000 

Jews  . 24,000 

Armenians . 8,000 


Though  each  of  these  half-dozen  races 
is  as  virtually  different  from  the  other 
five  as  an  Englishman  is  unlike  a  French¬ 
man,  or  a  Pole  differs  from  a  Spaniard, 
though  each,  in  possessing  its  own  re¬ 
ligion,  customs  and  superstitions,  its  in- 
I  dividual  interests  and  aspirations,  well 

deserves  the  attention  of  any  ethnolo¬ 
gist,  there  are  two  which  seem  to  me  of 
peculiar  and  paramount  interest,  as  em¬ 
bodying  the  spirit  of  the  past  and  of  the 
I  future  in  sharp  and  effective  contrast. 

I  In  the  one  we  have  the  memory,  in  the 

other  the  promise  of  a  noble  manhood, 
for  if  the  Saxons  were  men  but  yester¬ 
day,  so  the  Roumanians  will  be  men 
to-morrow  ;  and  while  the  former  are 
rapidly  degenerating  into  mere  fossil 
antiquities,  physically  deteriorated  from 
constant  intermarriage,  and  morally  op¬ 
posed  to  any  sort  of  progress  involving 
amalgamation  with  the  surrounding 
races,  so  the  latter  will  be  at  their  prime 
a  few  generations  hence,  when  they  have 
had  time  to  shake  off  the  habits  of  slav¬ 
ery  and  have  learned  to  recognize  their 
I  own  value. 


These  Saxons,  whom  we  find  to-day 
living  in  isolated  colonies  all  over  Tran¬ 
sylvania,  appear  to  have  come  hither 
about  seven  centuries  ago  at  the  invita¬ 
tion  of  the  Hungarian  king,  Geysa  II. 
In  thus  summoning  German  colonists  to 
replenish  the  scantily  peopled  land,  the 
Hungarian  king  displayed  wisdom  and 
forethought  far  in  advance  of  his  time, 
as  was  proved  by  the  result.  It  w-as  a 
bargain  by  which  both  sides  were  equal¬ 
ly  benefited,  and  consequently  induced 
to  keep  the  contract,  for  while  the  Ger¬ 
mans  obtained  freedom  which  they 
could  not  have  in  their  own  country,  so 
their  presence^  was  a  guarantee  to  the 
monarch  that  this  province  would  not 
be  torn  from  his  crown. 

The  question  of  what  precise  part  of 
the  German  Fatherland  was  the  home 
of  these  outwanderers  is  enveloped  in 
some  obscurity.  They  have  retained  no 
certain  records  to  guide  us  to  a  conclu¬ 
sion,  and  German  chroniclers  at  that 
time  make  no  mention  of  their  depart¬ 
ure.  Doubtless  the  Crusades,  which 
were  then  engrossing  every  mind,  caused 
these  emigrations  to  pass  comparatively 
unnoticed.  Only  a  sort  of  vague  float¬ 
ing  tradition  is  preserved  to  this  day  in 
many  of  the  'I'ransylvanian  villages, 
where,  on  winter  evenings,  some  old 
grandam,  shrivelled  and  bent,  sitting 
ensconced  behind  the  blue-tiled  stove, 
will  relate  to  the  listening  grandchildren 
crowding  around  her  knees,  how  many, 
many  hundred  years  ago  their  ancestors 
once  dwelt  on  the  sea-shore,  next  to 
the  mouth  of  four  rivers,  which  all  flowed 
out  of  a  larger  and  mightier  river.  In 
this  shadowy  description,  probably  the 
river  Rhine  is  to  be  recognized,  the 
more  so  that  in  the  year  1195  these 
German  colonists  are,  in  a  yet  existing 
document,  referred  to  as  Flanderers. 
The  name  of  Sachsen  (Saxons),  as  they 
now  call  themselves,  was  only  much 
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later  used  as  their  general  designation. 
Although  the  Hungarian  kings  kept 
their  given  word  to  the  emigrants  right 
nobly,  yet  these  latter  had  much  to 
suffer,  both  from  Hungarian  nobles 
jealous  of  their  privileges,  and  from  the 
more  ancient  inhabitants  of  the  soil,  the 
Wallachians,  who,  living  in  the  moun¬ 
tains  in  a  thoroughly  barbaric  state,  used 
to  make  frequent  raids  down  into  the 
plains  and  valleys,  there  to  pillage,  burn 
and  murder  whatever  came  in  their  way. 
If  we  add  to  this  the  frequent  invasions 
of  Turks  and  Tartars,  it  is  a  positive 
marvel  how  this  handful  of  Germans, 
brought  into  a  strange  land  and  sur¬ 
rounded  by  enemies  on  all  sides,  should 
have  maintained  their  independence 
and  preserved  their  individuality  under 
such  combination  of  circumstances. 
They  built  churches  and  fortresses,  they 
founded  schools  and  guilds,  they  made 
their  own  laws  and  elected  their  own 
judges  ;  and,  in  an  age  when  Hungarian 
nobles  could  scarcely  read  or  write, 
these  little  German  colonies  were  so 
many  havens  of  civilization  amidst  a 
howling  wilderness  of  ignorance  and 
barbarism. 

Whoever  has  lived  among  these 
Transylvanian  Saxons,  and  has  taken 
the  trouble  to  study  them,  must  have 
remarked  that  not  only  seven  centuries' 
residence  in  a  foreign  land  has  made 
them  lose  none  of  their  identity,  but 
that  they  are  in  fact  plus  catholiques  que 
le  pape — that  is  to  say,  more  thoroughly 
Teutonic  than  the  Germans  living  to¬ 
day  in  the  original  Fatherland  :  and  it 
is  just  because  of  the  adverse  circum¬ 
stances  in  which  they  were  placed,  and 
of  the  opposition  which  met  them  on 
all  sides,  that  these  people  have  kept 
themselves  so  conservatively  unchanged. 
Feeling  that  every  step  in  another  direc¬ 
tion  would  be  a  step  toward  an  enemy, 
finding  that  every  concession  they  made 
was  in  danger  of  becoming  the  link  of  a 
captive’s  chain,  no  wonder  they  clung 
stubbornly,  tenaciously,  blindly,  to 
every  ancient  custom  and  superstition, 
to  each  peculiarity  of  language  and  cos¬ 
tume  in  a  manner  which  has  probably 
not  got  its  parallel  in  history.  I. eft  on 
their  native  soil,  and  surrounded  by 
friends  and  countrymen,  these  people 
would  undoubtedly  have  followed  the 
current  of  time,  and  have  changed  as 


other  nations  have  changed.  Their  iso¬ 
lated  position  and  the  peculiar  circum¬ 
stances  of  their  surroundings  have  kept 
them  what  they  were.  Like  a  faithful 
portrait  taken  in  the  prime  of  life,  the 
copy  still  goes  on  showing  the  bloom  of 
the  cheek  and  the  light  of  the  eye  long 
after  Time’s  destroying  hand,  wither¬ 
ing  the  original,  has  caused  it  to  lose  all 
resemblance  to  its  former  self  ;  and  it  is 
with  something  of  the  feeling  of  gazing  at 
such  an  old  portrait  that  we  contemplate 
these  German  people,  who  dress  them¬ 
selves  to-day  like  old  bas-reliefs  of  the 
thirteenth  and  fourteenth  centuries,  and 
continue  to  hoard  up  provisions  within 
the  fortified  church-walls  as  in  the  days 
when  besieged  by  Turk  or  Tartar. 

From  an  artistic  point  of  view,  these 
Saxons  are  decidtdly  an  unlovely  race, 
having  something  unfinished  and  wooden 
in  their  general  appearance.  Looking 
at  them,  I  always  felt  myself  irresistibly 
reminded  of  the  figures  of  Noah  and  his 
family  out  of  a  cheap — a  very  cheap — 
toy  Noah’s  ark.  Nor  is  their  expres¬ 
sion  an  agreeable  one,  something  hard 
and  grasping,  avaricious  and  mistrust¬ 
ful,  characterizing  them  as  a  rule.  But 
this  is  scarcely  their  fault,  their  expres¬ 
sion,  like  their  character,  being  but  the 
natural  result  of  circumstances,  the  re¬ 
sult  of  seven  centuries’  stubborn  resist¬ 
ance  and  warfare.  The  habit  of  mis¬ 
trust  developed  almost  to  an  instinct 
cannot  so  quickly  be  got  rid  of,  even  if 
there  be  no  longer  cause  to  justify  it. 
This  defensive  attitude  toward  strangers 
manifested  by  the  Saxons  makes  it, 
however,  difficult  to  feel  prepossessed 
in  their  favor.  Taken  in  the  sense  of 
antiquities,  they  are,  no  doubt,  extreme¬ 
ly  interesting,  but  viewed  as  living  men 
and  women  they  are  not  attractive,  and 
though  one  cannot  help  admiring  the 
solid  virtues  and  independent  spirit 
which  have  kept  them  what  they  are, 
yet  somehow  they  contrive  to  make 
these  very  virtues  disagreeable,  and  to 
appear  to  disadvantage  beside  their  less 
civilized,  less  educated,  and  less  scrupu¬ 
lous  neighbors  the  Roumanians. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  by  what 
naeans  these  Saxons  have  contrived  to 
keep  themselves  intact  from  all  outward 
influences.  Not  without  difficulty,  as 
we  see  by  ancient  chronicles,  has  their 
costume  been  kept  thus  rigidly  un- 
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changed,  for  here,  like  elsewhere,  even 
among  these  quiet,  practical,  prosaic, 
and  unlovely  people,  the  demon  of  van¬ 
ity  has  been  at  work,  and  much  elo¬ 
quence  was  expended  from  the  pul¬ 
pit,  and  many  severe  punishments  had 
to  be  prescribed,  in  order  to  subdue  the 
evil  spirit  of  fashion  threatening  to 
spread  over  the  land  at  various  times. 
So  in  1651  we  find  a  whole  set  of  dress 
regulations  issued  by  the  bishop  of  one 
of  the  Transylvanian  districts,  of  which 
here  are  a  few  samples  : — 

t.  The  men  shall  wear  neither  blue 
nor  yellow  boots,  nor  shall  the  women 
venture  to  approach  the  holy  sacrament 
or  the  baptismal  font  in  red  shoes  ;  and 
whosoever  conforms  not  to  this  regula¬ 
tion  shall  be  refused  admittance  to 
church. 

2.  All  imitations  of  the  Hungarian 
dress  in  the  matter  of  waistcoats,  braids, 
galloons,  etc.,  are  proscribed  to  the 
men. 

3.  It  is  likewise  forbidden  for  men 
and  for  serving-men  to  wear  their  hair 
in  a  long  foreign  fashion,  hanging  down 
behind,  tor  that  is  dishonor.  “  If  a 
man  have  long  hair  it  is  a  shame  unto 
him”  (t  Cor.  xi.  14). 

4.  The  peasant  folk  shall  wear  no 
high  boots,  and  no  wide  woollen  hats, 
nor  an  embroidered  belt,  for  he  is  a 
peasant.  Who  is  seen  wearing  such  will 
expose  himself  to  ridicule,  and  the  boots 
shall  be  drawn  off  his  legs  that  he  shall 
go  barefoot. 

5.  The  women  shall  avoid  all  that  is 
superfluous  in  dress,  nor  shall  they  make 
horns  upon  their  heads.*  Rich  veils 
shall  only  be  worn  by  such  as  are  en¬ 
titled  to  them.  Neither  shall  any  woman 
wear  gold  cords  beneath  her  veil,  not 
even  if  she  be  the  wife  of  a  gentleman. 
Silk  caps  with  gold  stars  are  not  suitable 
for  every  woman.  More  than  two  hand¬ 
some  jew’clled  pins  shall  no  woman 
wear  ;  and  if  she  require  more  than  two 
for  fastening  her  veil,  let  her  take  small 
pins.  Not  every  one’s  child  is  entitled 
to  wear  corals  round  its  neck.  Let  no 
woman  copy  the  dress  of  noble  dames, 
for  it  is  not  suitable  for  us  Saxons. 

6.  Let  the  Herren  Tochter  (gentle- 


*  This  would  seem  to  be  an  allusion  to  the 
Roumanian  fashion  in  certain  districts  of  twist¬ 
ing  up  the  veil  in  the  shape  of  two  horns. 
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men’s  daughters)  not  make  the  use  of 
gold  braids  over  common,  but  let  them 
content  themselves  with  honorable 
fringes.  The  serving-girls  shall  go  with¬ 
out  broad  fringes,  nor  may  they  pur¬ 
chase  silk  cords  of  three  yards’  length, 
else  they  will  be  stripped  off  their  heads 
and  nailed  against  the  church  wall.  Nor 
is  it  allowed  for  peasant  maids  to  wear 
crooked  (probably  puffed)  sleeves. 

Apparently  these  stringent  injunctions 
had  the  desired  effect  of  keeping  female 
(and  male)  vanity  in  check  for  a  time  ; 
but  scarcely  a  hundred  years  later  we 
find  a  new  set  of  dress  rules  delivered 
from  another  pulpit,  and  up  to  this  day 
the  undue  length  of  a  ribbon,  or  an  ex¬ 
cessive  number  of  head-pins,  is  matter 
for  reproof  in  every  Saxon  community. 

Another  characteristic  feature  of 
Saxon  peasant  life  which  has  much  con¬ 
tributed  to  their  rigid  conservatism,  are 
the  different  associations  or  confraterni¬ 
ties  existing  in  each  village.  These  con¬ 
sist  of  the  Bruderschaft  (brotherhood), 
the  Nachharschaft  (neighborhood),  and 
the  Sch^velterschaft  (sisterhood). 

To  the  first-named  institution,  the 
Bruderschaft,  belong  all  young  men  of 
the  parish  from  the  date  of  their  con¬ 
firmation  up  to  that  of  their  marriage. 
This  community  is  governed  by  laws  in 
which  the  respective  duties  of  its  mem¬ 
bers  as  citizens,  sons,  brothers  and 
suitors  are  distinctly  traced  out.  In 
their  outward  form  these  brotherhoods 
have  some  resemblance  to  the  religious 
confraternities  in  Catholic  countries, 
and  most  probably  they  originated  in 
the  same  manner  ;  but  while  these  lat¬ 
ter  have  degenerated  into  mere  outward 
forms,  the  Saxon  Bruderschaften  have 
retained  the  original  spirit  of  these  in¬ 
stitutions,  which  principally  consisted  in 
the  reciprocal  guard  their  members  kept 
over  each  other’s  morality.  The  head 
of  the  Bruderschaft  is  called  the  Alt- 
knecht.  He  is  chosen  every  year,  but 
can  be  deposed  in  the  interval  if  he  prove 
unworthy  of  his  post.  It  is  his  mission 
to  watch  over  the  other  members,  keep 
order  and  dictate  punishments,  but 
when  he  is  caught  erring  himself  the 
Altknecht  incurs  a  double  forfeit.  The 
finable  offences  are  numerous,  and  are 
taxed  at  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  kreutzers 
and  upward,  according  to  the  heinous¬ 
ness  of  the  offence.  Here  are  a  few  of 
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the  delinquencies  which  are  subject  to 
penalty  : — 

1.  Carelessness  and  slovenliness  in  at¬ 
tire,  every  missing  button  having  a  fine 
attached  to  it 

2.  Bad  manners  at  table,  putting  the 
elbows  on  the  board  or  striking  it  with 
the  fist. 

3.  Irregularity  in  church  attendance. 

4.  Misbehavior  in  church,  such  as 
yawning,  stretching,  etc.  Also  falling 
asleep  during  the  sermon,  a  very  heavy 
fine  being  put  upon  snoring. 

5.  Having  worn  colored  hat  ribbons, 
or  whistled  loudly  in  the  street  on  a  fast 
day.* 

Also  the  relations  of  the  young  men 
to  the  fair  sex,  and  the  etiquette  of 
dancing  and  spinning  meetings  is  accu¬ 
rately  chalked  out — for  nowhere  is  vil¬ 
lage  etiquette  more  strenuously  observed 
than  among  these  Saxon  colonists — and 
there  are  countless  little  forms  and  ob¬ 
servances  which  to  neglect  or  transgress 
would  be  as  grave  as  to  reverse  the  re¬ 
spective  orders  of  claret  and  champagne 
at  a  fashionable  dinner-party,  or  for  a 
lady  to  go  to  Court  without  plumes. 
T’he  laws  of  precedence  are  here  every 
whit  as  clearly  defined  as  among  our 
upper  ten  thousand,  and  the  punctilio 
of  a  spinning- room  quite  as  formal  as 
the  ordering  of  her  Majesty’s  drawing¬ 
room. 

No  youth  is  permitted  to  enter  the 
spinning-room  in  his  week-day  clothes, 
and  the  exact  distance  the  men  are  al¬ 
lowed  to  approach  the  spinning-wheel 
of  any  girl  is  in  some  villages  precisely 
defined  by  inches.  A  fine  of  ten  kreut- 
zers  (twopence)  is  attached  to  the  touch¬ 
ing  of  a  maiden’s  breast-pin,  while 
stealing  a  kiss  always  proves  a  still  more 
expensive  amusement. 

Dancing  usually  takes  place  on  Sun¬ 
day  afternoon,  either  in  the  village  inn, 

*  After  concluding  this  article  I  learn  from 
a  current  newspaper  that  the  late  king  of 
Bavaria,  whose  tragical  death  was  lately  in 
every  mouth,  attempted  to  revive  in  Munich 
these  German  brotherhoods  such  as  they  used 
to  be  in  the  Middle  Ages.  He  constituted 
himself  the  head  of  the  confraternity,  and 
chose  the  costume  to  be  worn  by  the  members 
on  grand  occasions. 

These  mediaeval  figures,  with  their  wide  flap¬ 
ping  hats,  their  pilgrim  staffs  and  cockleshells, 
were  among  the  most  noteworthy  figures  at  the 
royal  funeral. 


or  in  the  open  air  in  summer  at  some 
convenient  spot,  under  a  group  of  old 
trees,  or  a  rustic  shed  erected  for  the 
purpose  ;  the  permission  to  dance  hav¬ 
ing  each  time  been  formally  requested 
of  the  pastor  by  the  head  of  the  broth¬ 
erhood.  The  couples  are  often  settled 
beforehand  by  the  Altknecht,  and  it  is 
not  allowed  for  any  youth  to  refuse  the 
hand  of  the  partner  assigned  to  him. 
However  hot  be  the  weather  the  men 
must  retain  their  heavy  cloth  coats  dur¬ 
ing  the  first  round  dance,  and  only  when 
the  music  strikes  up  for  the  second  time 
docs  the  Altknecht  give  the  signal  for 
lightening  the  costume  by  laying  aside 
his  own  coat  and  permitting  the  girls  to 
divest  themselves  of  their  uncomfortable 
high  stiff  caps. 

On  his  marriage  each  youth  ceases  to 
be  a  member  of  the  Bruderschaft,  on 
leaving  which  both  he  and  his  bride  must 
pay  certain  taxes  in  meat,  bread  and  wine 
to  the  confraternity.  In  some  districts 
it  is  usual  for  the  young  couple  to  attend 
the  village  dances  for  a  period  of  six 
months  after  their  marriage,  but  more 
usually  dancing  ceases  altogether  with 
matrimony.  In  one  or  two  villages  there 
prevails  a  custom  of  the  married  women 
dancing  every  fourth  year  only. 

After  his  marriage  a  man  becomes  a 
member  of  the  Nachharschaft,  or  neigh¬ 
borhood.  Every  village  is  divided  into 
four  neighborhoods,  each  one  govern¬ 
ed  by  a  head  called  the  Nachbarrater. 
This  second  confraternity  is  regulated 
much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  Bruder¬ 
schaft,  with  the  difference  that  the  regu¬ 
lations  thereof  apply  more  to  the  re¬ 
ciprocal  assistance  which  neighbors  are 
bound  to  render  each  other  in  various 
household  and  domestic  contingencies. 
Thus  a  man  is  only  obliged  to  assist 
those  that  belong  to  his  Nachharschaft 
in  building  a  house,  cleaning  out  wells 
and  extinguishing  fires.  He  must  also 
contribute  provisions  on  christening, 
wedding,  or  funeral  occasions,  and  lend 
plates  and  jugs  for  the  same. 

The  Nachbarvater  must  watch  over 
the  order  and  discipline  of  his  quarter, 
and  enforce  the  regulations  issued  by  the 
pastor  or  by  the  village  maire  or  JIann, 
as  he  is  here  called.  This  authority  ex¬ 
tends  even  to  the  interior  of  each  house¬ 
hold,  and  he  is  bound  to  report  to  the 
pastor  the  names  of  those  who  absent 
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themselves  from  church.  He  must  fine 
the  men  who  have  neglected  to  approach 
the  sacrament,  as  well  as  the  women  who 
have  lingered  in  the  churchyard  wasting 
their  time  in  senseless  gossip.  Children 
who  have  been  overheard  speaking  dis¬ 
respectfully  of  their  parents,  couples 
whose  connubial  quarrels  are  audible  in 
the  village  street,  dogs  wantonly  beaten 
by  their  masters,  vain  young  matrons 
who  have  exceeded  the  prescribed  num¬ 
ber  of  glittering  pins  in  their  head-dress, 
or  girls  surpassing  their  proper  allow¬ 
ance  of  ribbon,  all  come  under  his  juris¬ 
diction,  and  the  Nachbarvaterx^  himself 
subject  to  punishment  if  he  neglect  to 
report  a  culprit,  or  show  himself  too 
lenient  in  the  dictation  of  punishment. 

It  is  by  the  rigid  observance  of  many 
such  rules  that  the  Transylvanian  Saxons 
have  now  become  a  curious  remnant  of 
the  Middle  Ages — a  living  anachronism 
in  the  nineteenth  century  ;  for  such  as 
these  people  wandered  forth  from  the 
far  West  to  seek  a  home  in  a  strange 
land  seven  centuries  ago,  such  we  find 
them  again  to-day,  like  a  corpse  frozen 
in  a  glacier,  which  comes  to  light  un¬ 
changed  after  a  long  lapse  of  years. 

I'here  has  been  of  late  years  so  much 
learned  discussion  about  the  origin  of 
the  Roumanians  that  it  were  presump¬ 
tion  to  advance  any  independent  opinion 
on  the  subject.  German  writers — more 
especially  Saxon  ones — have  been  stren¬ 
uous  in  deriding  all  claim  to  Roman  ex¬ 
traction,  contending  that  whatever  Ro¬ 
man  elements  remained  over  after  the 
evacuation  of  this  territory,  must  long 
since  have  been  swallowed  up  in  the 
great  rush  of  successive  nations  which 
passed  over  the  land  in  the  early  part  of 
the  Middle  Ages.  Roumanian  writers, 
on  the  contrary,  are  fond  of  laying  great 
stress  on  the  direct  Roman  lineage  which 
it  is  their  pride  to  believe  in,  sometimes, 
however,  injuring  their  own  cause  by 
over-anxiety  to  claim  too  much,  and  lay¬ 
ing  too  little  stress  on  the  admixture  of 
Slav  blood  which  is  as  surely  a  funda¬ 
mental  ingredient  of  the  race.  One  of 
the  more  impartial  Roumanian  writers, 
Joan  Slavici,  states  the  case  with  greater 
fairness  when  he  writes  as  follows  : — 

“  If  we  simply  were  to  deny  the  crossing  of 
Roman  with  Slav  blood,  then  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  of  Roumanian  origin  loses  its  significance  ; 


if,  however,  we  admit  the  Roumanians,  though 
undoubtedly  descended  from  the  Romans,  to 
be  a  people  mure  nearly  related  to  the  Slav 
than  to  the  Teutonic  race,  it  must  be  conceded 
that  such  fusion  could  only  have  taken  place 
where  a  Slav  race  already  existed  previous  to 
the  advent  of  the  Roman  conquerors.  That 
people,  therefore,  whose  progressive  develop¬ 
ment  have  produced  the  present  Roumanian 
race,  did  not  exist  before  this  fusion  took  place, 
and  thereto  its  origin  is  distinctly  to  be  traced. 
The  ethnographical  importance  of  the  Rouma¬ 
nians,  therefore,  does  not  lie  in  the  fact  of  their 
being  descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  nor 
in  that  of  their  connection  to  the  long-vanished 
Dacians,  but  simply  and  entirely  therein  that 
this  people,  placed  between  two  sharply  con¬ 
trasting  races,  form  an  important  connecting 
link  in  the  chain  of  European  tribes.” 

The  classical  type  of  feature,  so  often 
met  with  among  Roumanian  peasants, 
pleads  strongly  for  the  theory  of  Roman 
extraction,  and  if  just  now  I  compared 
the  Saxon  peasants  to  Noak’sark  figures 
rudely  carved  out  of  the  coarsest  wood, 
the  Roumanians  as  often  remind  me  of 
a  type  of  face  chiefly  to  be  seen  on  cameo 
ornaments,  or  ancient  signet  rings. 
Take  at  random  a  score  of  individuals 
from  any  Roumanian  village,  and,  like 
a  handful  of  antique  gems  which  have 
been  strewn  broadcast  over  the  land, 
you  will  there  surely  find  a  goodly  choice 
of  classical  profiles  worthy  to  be  immor¬ 
talized  on  agate,  onyx,  or  jasper. 

An  air  of  plaintive  melancholy  gener¬ 
ally  characterizes  the  Roumanian  peas¬ 
ant  :  it  is  the  melancholy  of  a  long-sub¬ 
jected  and  oppressed  race  ;  but  spite  of 
his  degradation  the  Roumanian  not  un- 
frequently  possesses  a  grace  and  inherent 
dignity  of  deportment  totally  wanting  in 
his  Saxon  neighbor.  There  is  a  wealth 
of  unraised  treasure,  of  ability  in  the  raw 
block,  and  of  uncultured  talent  lying 
dormant  in  this  ignorant  peasantry,  who 
seem  only  lately  to  have  begun  to  under¬ 
stand  that  they  need  not  always  bend 
their  neck  beneath  the  yoke  of  other  na¬ 
tions,  and  that  slavery  and  humiliation 
are  not  inevitable  conditions  of  their  ex¬ 
istence.  Devoid  of  all  artistic  training, 
and  until  quite  lately  possessing  no  sort 
of  national  literature  of  their  own,  there 
are  here  to  be  found  the  elements  of  both 
poet  and  painter.  The  Roumanian  folk¬ 
songs  betray  alike  pathos  and  imagina¬ 
tion  ;  the  pictures  adorning  each  village 
church  are  wanting  neither  in  harmony 
of  color  nor  of  design.  Encouragement 
and  training  alone  are  required  to  mature 
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these  gifts  to  the  highest  pitch  demand¬ 
ed  by  culture. 

In  order  to  understand  the  Roumanian 
we  must  first  of  all  begin  by  understand¬ 
ing  his  religion,  which  alone  gives  us  the 
clew  to  the  curiously  contrasting  shades 
of  his  complicated  character.  A  French 
writer,  speaking  of  the  Wallachians  (as 
they  were  then  called)  some  forty  years 
ago, says : — 

“  Aujourd’hui  leur  seul  mobile  est  la 
religion,  si  on  peut  donner  ce  nom  i 
1’ ensemble  de  leurs  pratiques  supersti- 
tieuses  and  another  author  remarks, 
with  equal  justice,  that  the  whole  life  of 
a  VVallachian  is  taken  up  in  devising 
talismans  against  the  devil. 

It  is  supposed  that  the  Roumanians 
were  very  early  converted  to  Christian¬ 
ity — probably  in  the  third  century.  Old 
chronicles  of  the  thirteenth  century, 
however,  make  mention  of  them  as  a 
people,  “  which,  though  professing  the 
Christian  faith,  is  yet  nevertheless  given 
to  the  practice  of  manifold  Pagan  rites 
and  customs,  wholly  at  variance  with 
Christianity,”  and  even  to-day  the 
Roumanians  are  best  described  by  the 
paradoxical  definition  of  Christian- 
Pagans,  or  Pagan-Christians. 

True,  the  Roumanian  peasant  will 
never  fail  to  uncover  his  head  whenever 
he  pass  by  a  wayside  cross,  but  his  salu¬ 
tation  to  the  rising  sun  will  be  at  least 
ecjually  profound  ;  and  though  he  goes 
to  church  and  abstains  from  work  on 
the  Lord’s  Hay,  it  is  by  no  means  cer¬ 
tain  whether  he  does  not  regard  the  Fri¬ 
day  (Vinere)  dedicated  to  Paraschiva 
(Venus)  as  the  holier  day  of  the  two. 
The  list  of  the  other  un-Christian  festi¬ 
vals  is  lengthy,  and  still  lengthier  that 
of  Christian  festivals,  in  whose  celebra¬ 
tion  Pagan  rites  and  customs  may  still 
be  traced. 

Whoever  buries  his  dead  without  plac- 
ii\g  a  coin  in  the  hand  of  the  corpse  is 
regarded  as  a  Pagan  by  the  orthodox 
Roumanian.  Nu  i  de  legea  noastra  (“  he 
is  not  of  our  law”),  he  says  of  such  a 
one,  meaning,  “  he  is  not  of  our  relig¬ 
ion,”  and  whosoever  lives  outside  the 
Roumanian  religion,  be  he  Christian, 
Pagan,  Jew,  or  Mohammedan,  is  re¬ 
garded  as  unclean,  and,  consequently, 
whatever  comes  in  contact  with  any  such 
individual  is  unclean  likewise. 

The  Roumanian  language  has  a 


special  word  to  define  this  uncleanness 
— spurcat,  which  somewhat  corresponds 
to  the  koscher  and  unkoscher  of  the 
Jews.  If,  for  instance,  any  animal  fall 
into  a  well  of  drinking  water,  then  the 
well  forthwith  becomes  spurcat^  and  spur¬ 
cat  likewise  whosoever  drinks  of  this 
water.  If  it  is  a  large  animal,  such  as  a 
calf  or  goat,  which  has  fallen  in,  then 
the  whole  water  must  be  baled  out,  and 
should  this  fail  to  satisfy  the  conscience 
of  any  ultra-orthodox  proprietor,  then 
the  Popa  must  be  called  in  to  read  a 
mass  over  the  spot  where  perchance  a 
donkey  has  found  a  watery  grave  ;  but 
when  it  is  a  man  who  has  been  drowned 
there,  no  further  rehabilitation  is  possi¬ 
ble  for  the  unlucky  well,  which  must 
therefore  be  filled  up  and  discarded  as 
quite  too  hopelessly  spurcat. 

Every  orthodox  Roumanian  house¬ 
hold  possesses  three  different  classes  of 
cooking  and  eating  utensils  :  unclean, 
clean  for  the  meat  days,  and  the  clean¬ 
est  of  all  for  fast  days.  The  cleansing 
of  a  vessel,  which  through  some  acci¬ 
dent  has  become  spurcat,  is  only  con¬ 
ceded  in  the  case  of  very  large  and  ex¬ 
pensive  articles,  such  as  barrels  and 
tubs,  copious  ablutions  of  holy  water, 
besides  much  scouring,  scraping,  and 
rubbing,  being  resorted  to  in  such  cases. 
All  other  utensils  which  do  not  come 
under  this  denomination  must  be  simply 
thrown  away,  or  at  best  employed  for 
feeding  the  domestic  animals.  The 
Roumanian  who  does  not  strictly  ob¬ 
serve  all  these  regulations  is  himself 
spurcat,  this  same  measure  being  applied 
to  all  individuals,  who  are  therefore 
considered  to  be  clean  or  unclean,  ac¬ 
cording  to  their  observance  of  these 
rules.  The  uncleanness,  however,  is 
not  supposed  to  be  in  the  individual 
but  in  his  laws,  which  fail  to  enforce 
cleanliness  ;  therefore  it  is  the  law  which 
is  unclean,  legi  spurcat,  which  for  the 
Roumanian  is  synonymous  with  un- 
Christian.  For  instance,  a  man  who 
eats  horse-flesh  is  necessarily  a  Pagan 
in  his  eyes. 

This  recognition  of  the  uncleanness 
of  most  of  his  fellow-creatures  is,  how¬ 
ever,  wholly  free  from  either  hatred  or 
contempt  on  the  part  of  the  Roumanian. 
On  the  contrary,  he  shows  much  inter¬ 
est  in  foreign  countries  and  habits,  and 
when  desirous  of  affirming  the  high  char- 
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acter  of  any  stranger,  he  says  of  him  that 
he  is  a  man  who  keeps  his  own  law,  tine 
la  Ifgea  lui,  spite  of  which  eulogium  the 
Roumanian  will  refuse  to  wear  the  coat, 
or  eat  off  the  plate  of  this  honorable 
stranger. 

The  idea  so  strongly  inrooted  in  the 
Roumanian  mind,  that  they  alone  are 
Christians,  and  that  consequently  no 
man  can  be  a  Christian  without  also 
being  a  Roumanian,  seems  to  imply  that 
there  was  a  time  when  the  two  words 
were  absolutely  identical,  and  that  sur¬ 
rounded  for  long  by  Pagan  nations,  with 
whom  they  could  hold  no  sort  of  com¬ 
munity,  they  lacked  all  knowledge  of 
other  existing  Christian  races. 

On  the  other  hand,  these  people  are 
curiously  liberal  toward  strangers  in  the 
matter  of  religion,  allowing  each  one, 
whatever  be  his  confession,  to  enter 
their  churches  and  receive  their  sacra¬ 
ments  ;  nor  is  it  allowed  for  a  Popa  to 
refuse  the  administration  of  a  sacrament 
to  whosoever  apply  to  him,  be  he  Cath¬ 
olic,  Protestant,  Turk,  or  Jew,  provided 
the  applicant  submit  to  receive  it  in  the 
manner  prescribed  by  the  Oriental 
church. 

The  position  occupied  by  the  Rou¬ 
manian  clergyman  toward  his  flock  is 
such  a  peculiar  one  that  it  deserves  a  few 
words  of  notice.  Though  his  influence 
over  the  people  is  unlimited,  it  is  no 
wise  dependent  on  his  personal  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  quite  superfluous  for  the  Popa 
to  present  in  his  person  a  model  of  the 
virtues  he  is  in  the  habit  of  describing 
from  the  altar,  and  he  may  for  his  part 
be  drunken,  dishonest,  ignorant  and 
profligate  to  his  heart’s  content,  with¬ 
out  losing  one  whit  of  his  prestige  or 
spiritual  head.  His  official  character 
is  absolutely  intangible,  and  not  to  be 
shaken  by  any  private  misdemeanor,  and 
the  Roumanian  proverb  which  says, 
‘  ‘  Face  sice  Popa  dar  unce  face  el, ' '  that 
is,  “  Do  as  the  Popa  tells  you,  but  do 
not  act  as  he  does,"  defines  his  attitude 
with  perfect  accuracy.  Only  the  Popa 
has  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  beard,  as 
he  alone  is  privileged  to  indulge  in  cer¬ 
tain  pet  vices  which  it  is  his  mission 
officially  to  condemn,  and,  like  the  good¬ 
ly  virtue  of  charity,  this  beard  must 
often  be  said  to  cover  a  very  great  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins. 

Of  recent  years  no  doubt — thanks 


chiefly  to  the  enlightened  efforts  of  the 
late  Archbishop  Schaguna — much  has 
been  done  to  raise  the  moral  standard 
of  the  Roumanian  clergy  in  Transyl¬ 
vania,  but  there  remains  still  much  to 
do  before  the  prevailing  coarseness,  ig¬ 
norance  and  hypocrisy  too  often  char¬ 
acterizing  this  class  can  be  removed. 
At  present  the  average  village  Popa  is 
simply  a  peasant  with  a  beard,  who  on 
week-days  goes  about  his  agricultural 
duties  like  any  other  villager,  digging 
his  potatoes  or  going  behind  the 
plough  ;  his  wife  is  a  simple  peasant 
woman,  and  his  children  run  about  as 
dirty  and  dishevelled  as  any  other  brats 
in  the  village. 

A  distinguishing  quality  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian  race  is  the  touching  family  affec¬ 
tion  which  mostly  unites  all  relations. 
Unlike  the  Saxon,  who  seeks  to  limit 
the  number  of  his  offspring,  the  poor 
Roumanian,  even  when  plunged  in  the 
direst  poverty,  welcomes  each  new-born 
child  as  another  gift  of  God,  while  to 
be  a  childless  wife  is  regarded  as  the 
greatest  of  misfortunes.  Perhaps  it  is 
because  the  Roumanian  has  himself  so 
few  wants,  that  he  feels  no  anxiety 
about  the  future  of  his  children  ;  and 
therefore  the  rapid  increase  of  his  fam¬ 
ily  occasions  him  no  sort  of  uneasiness. 
Having  next  to  no  personal  property, 
he  is  a  stranger  to  the  cares  which  ac¬ 
company  their  possession,  and  the 
whole  programme  of  his  life  of  admir¬ 
able  simplicity  may  bj  thus  summed  up  : 

In  early  infancy  the  Roumanian  babe 
is  more  or  less  treated  as  a  bundle,  often 
slung  on  its  mother’s  back,  packed  in 
a  little  oval  wooden  box,  and  thus  car¬ 
ried  about  wherever  she  goes  ;  if  to 
work  in  the  field  she  attaches  the  box  to 
the  branch  of  a  tree,  and  when  sitting  at 
market  it  may  be  stowed  away  on  the 
ground  between  a  basket  of  eggs  and  a 
pair  of  cackling  fowls,  or  a  squeaking 
sucking-pig.  When,  after  a  very  few 
months,  the  baby  outgrows  the  box  and 
crawls  out  of  its  cocoon,  it  begins  to 
share  its  parent’s  food  (mostly  consist¬ 
ing  in  maize  flour  boiled  in  water  or  in 
milk),  and  soon  learns  to  manage  for 
itself.  When  it  has  reached  a  reason¬ 
able  age,  which  in  this  case  means  five 
or  six,  it  is  old  enough  to  assist  its  par¬ 
ents  in  gaining  an  honest  livelihood, 
which,  as  generally  understood  by  the 
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Roumanians,  means  helping  them  to 
steal  wood  in  the  forest.  Later  on  the 
boy  is  bound  over  as  swine  or  cowherd 
to  some  Saxon  landowner  for  a  period 
of  several  years,  on  quitting  whose  ser¬ 
vice  after  the  appointed  term,  he  is  en¬ 
titled  to  the  gift  of  a  calf  or  pig.  Once 
in  possession  of  a  calf  the  Roumanian 
lad  considers  himself  a  made  man  for 
life.  He  has  no  ground  of  his  own,  but 
such  petty  considerations  not  affecting 
him,  he  proceeds  to  build  wherever  best 
suits  his  purpose.  Stone  or  brick  hard¬ 
ly  ever  enters  into  the  frabrication  of 
his  building  ;  the  framework  is  roughly 
put  together  of  wooden  beams,  and  the 
walls  composed  of  wattled  willow  twigs 
plastered  with  clay,  while  the  roof  is 
covered  with  thatch  of  reeds,  or  wooden 
shingles,  according  as  he  happens  to  live 
nearest  to  a  marsh  or  a  forest. 

The  inside  of  a  Roumanian’s  hut  is, 
however,  far  less  miserable-looking  than 
its  outward  appearance  would  lead  us  to 
suppose.  The  walls  are  all  hung  with 
a  profusion  of  holy  pictures,  mostly 
painted  on  glass,  and  the  furniture 
brightly  adorned  in  rough  but  not  in¬ 
artistic  designs — the  Roumanian’s  pas¬ 
sion  for  thus  ornamenting  all  his  wood¬ 
work  leading  him  to  paint  even  the  yoke 
of  his  oxen  and  the  handles  of  his  tools. 

There  is  usually  a  new-born  baby 
swinging  in  a  basket  suspended  from  the 
rafters,  and  always  a  weaving-loom  set 
up  at  one  end  of  the  room.  The  prod¬ 
uce  of  this  loom — gay-looking  stuff 
striped  in  effective  Oriental  patterns  of 
blue,  scarlet,  and  white,  often  with  gold 
or  silver  threads  introduced  in  the 
w'eaving — are  suspended  from  ropes,  or 
displayed  along  the  walls.  Each  village 
has  its  own  set  of  colors  and  patterns, 
according  to  its  particular  costume,  and 
every  Roumanian  woman  spins,  dyes, 
and  weaves  as  a  matter  of  course.  In 
some  places  you  never  see  a  Roumanian 
woman  without  her  distaff  ;  she  even 
takes  it  with  her  on  the  way  to  market, 
and  may  frequently  be  seen  trudging 
along  the  road  a  distance  of  several 
miles  twirling  the  spindle  as  she  goes. 

The  men  do  not  seem  to  share  this 
love  of  labor,  but  have,  on  the  contrary, 
much  of  the  Italian  lazzarone  in  their 
composition,  not  taking  to  any  sort  of 
manual  labor  unless  driven  to  it  by  ne¬ 
cessity.  The  life  of  a  shepherd  is  the 


only  calling  which  the  Roumanian  reallv 
embraces  con  amore,  and  his  love  for  his 
sheep  may  truly  be  likened  to  the  Arab's 
love  of  his  horse.  A  real  Roumanian 
shepherd,  bred  and  brought  up  to  the 
life,  has  so  completely  identified  himself 
with  his  calling,  that  everything  about 
him,  food  and  dress,  mind  and  matter, 
has,  so  to  say,  become  completely  sheep- 
ified.  Sheep’s  milk  and  cheese  form 
the  staple  of  his  nourishment,  his  dress 
principally  consists  of  sheepskin,  four 
sheep  furnishing  him  with  a  coat  which 
lasts  through  life,  one  new-born  lamb 
giving  him  the  cap  he  wears,  and  when 
he  dies  a  tuft  of  snowy  wool  is  attached 
to  the  wooden  cross  which  marks  his 
last  resting-place.  His  mental  faculties 
are  entirely  concentrated  on  the  study 
of  his  sheep  ;  and  so  sharpened  have 
become  his  perceptions  on  this  one 
point,  that  the  shepherd  is  able  to  divine 
and  foretell  to  a  nicety  every  change  of 
the  weather  merely  from  observing  the 
demeanor  of  his  flock.  The  idyllic  bond 
between  shepherd  and  sheep  has  formed 
the  subject  of  many  quaintly  graceful 
Roumanian  folk-songs,  which  want  of 
space  forbids  me  here  from  quoting. 

Forests  have  no  charm  for  the  Rou¬ 
manian  shepherd,  who  regards  each  tree 
as  an  enemy  depriving  his  sheep  of  their 
rightful  nourishment,  and  he  covertly 
seeks  to  increase  his  pastures  by  setting 
fire  to  the  woods  whenever  he  can  hope 
to  do  so  with  impunity.  Whole  tracts 
of  noble  forests  in  Translyvania  have 
thus  been  laid  waste,  and  it  is  much  to 
be  feared  that  fifty  years  hence  the 
country  will  present  a  bleak  and  deso¬ 
late  appearance,  unless  energetic  meas¬ 
ures  are  taken  to  do  away  with  this 
abuse. 

The  Roumanian  is  very  obstinate  in 
character,  and  is  hard  to  convince.  He 
does  nothing  without  reflection,  and 
often  he  reflects  so  long  that  the  time 
for  action  has  passed.  This  slowness 
has  become  proverbial,  the  Saxon  say¬ 
ing,  “  God  give  me  the  light  which  the 
Roumanian  always  gets  too  late."  In 
the  same  proportion  as  the  Roumanian 
is  slow  to  make  up  his  mind,  he  is  also 
slow  to  change  it.  Frankness  is  not  re¬ 
garded  as  a  virtue,  and  the  Roumanian 
language  has  no  word  which  directly  ex¬ 
presses  this  quality.  Hungarians,  on 
the  contrary,  regard  frankness  and  truth- 
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speaking  as  a  duty,  and  are,  therefore, 
laughed  at  by  the  Roumanians,  who  con¬ 
sider  as  a  fool  any  man  who  injures  him¬ 
self  by  speaking  the  truth.  Of  pride, 
also,  the  Roumanian  has  little  notion  ; 
he  has  been  too  long  treated  as  a  de¬ 
graded  and  serf-like  being  ;  and  what 
he  understands  by  that  word  would 
rather  seem  to  express  the  child-like 
vanity  of  a  handsome  man  who  sees  him¬ 
self  admired.  Revenge  is  cultivated  as 
a  virtue,  and  whoever  would  be  consid¬ 
ered  a  respectable  man  must  keep  in 
mind  the  injuries  done  to  him,  and  show 
resentment  thereof  on  fitting  occasions. 
Reconciliation  is  regarded  as  oppro¬ 
brious,  and  forgiveness  of  wrongs  de¬ 
grading.  But  the  Roumanian’s  rage  is 
stealthy  and  disguised,  and  while  the 
Hungarian  lets  his  anger  openly  explode, 
the  Roumanian  will  dissemble,  and  mut¬ 
ter  between  his  teeth,  tine  mente  (“  thou 
shallst  remember”),  and  his  memory  is 
good,  for  he  does  not  suffer  himself  to 
forget.  When  an  injury  has  been  done 
to  him,  henceforward  it  becomes  his 
sacred  duty  to  brood  over  his  vengeance. 
He  may  not  say  a  good  word  more  to 
his  enemy,  nor  do  him  a  service,  but 
must  strive  to  injure  him  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  with,  however,  this  nice  dis¬ 
tinction,  that  he  himself  do  not  profit  by 
the  injury  done.  Thus  it  would  not  be 
consistent  with  the  Roumanian’s  code 
of  honor  were  he  to  steal  the  horse  or  ox 
of  his  enemy,  but  there  can  be  no  objec¬ 
tion  to  his  inducing  another  man  to  do 
so.  Such  behavior  is  considered  only 
right  and  just,  and  by  acting  in  this  man¬ 
ner  he  will  only  be  fulfilling  his  duty  as 
an  honest  and  honorable  man. 

Much  of  the  spirit  of  the  ancient  Spar¬ 
tans  lies  in  the  Roumanian  conception 
of  virtue  and  vice.  Stealing  and  drunk¬ 
enness  are  not  considered  to  be  intrin¬ 
sically  wrong,  only  the  publicity  which 
may  attend  these  proceedings  conveying 
any  sense  of  shame  to  the  offender. 
Thus,  a  man  is  not  yet  a  thief  because 
he  has  stolen,  and  whoever  becomes  ac¬ 
cidentally  aware  of  the  theft  should,  if 
he  have  no  personal  interest  in  the  mat¬ 
ter,  hold  his  peace.  Even  the  injured 
party  whose  property  has  been  abstract¬ 
ed  is  advised,  if  possible,  to  reckon 
alone  with  the  thief,  without  drawing 
general  attention  to  his  fault. 

Neither  is  drunkenness  necessarily  de¬ 


grading  ;  on  the  contrary,  every  decent 
man  should  get  drunk  on  fitting  occa¬ 
sions,  such  as  weddings,  christenings, 
etc.,  and  then  go  quietly  to  a  barn  or 
loft  and  sleep  off  his  tipsiness.  Bea-cat 
vrei  apoi  te  culcu  si  dor  mi  (‘‘Drink  thy 
fill  and  then  lie  down  and  sleep”)  says 
their  proverb  ;  but  any  man  who  has 
been  seen  reeling  drunk  in  the  open 
street,  hooted  by  children  and  barked  at 
by  dogs,  and  were  it  only  once,  is  hence¬ 
forward  branded  as  a  drunkard.  It  is 
therefore  the  duty  of  each  Roumanian 
who  sees  a  drunken  man  to  conduct  him 
quietly  to  the  nearest  barn. 

Another  curious  side  of  the  Rou¬ 
manian’s  morality  is  the  point  of  view 
from  which  he  regards  personal  prop¬ 
erty,  such  as  grain  and  fruit.  In  gen¬ 
eral  whatever  grows  plentifully  in  the 
fields,  or  as  he  terms  it,  “  whatever  God 
has  given,”  may  be  taken  with  impunity 
by  whoever  passes  that  way,  but  with  the 
restriction  that  4ie  may  only  take  so 
much  as  he  can  consume  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  The  proprietor  who  makes  com¬ 
plaint  at  having  his  vineyard  or  his  plum- 
trees  rifled  in  this  manner  only  exposes 
himself  to  ridicule. 

Whoever  carries  away  of  the  grain  or 
fruits  with  him  is  a  thief,  but  strictly 
speaking  only  then  when  he  sells  the 
stolen  goods,  not  when  he  quietly  shares 
it  with  his  own  family. 

The  Roumanian  looks  only  at  deeds 
and  results,  motives  being  absolutely  in¬ 
different  to  him.  So  the  word  “  pas¬ 
sion”  he  translates  as  pdtima,  which 
really  expresses  weakness.  Whatever  is 
bad  is  weak.  Thus  an  ompdtima,  a  weak 
man,  may  either  mean  a  consumptive 
invalid,  a  love-sick  youth,  or  a  furious 
ruffian.  Passion  of  all  kind  is  a  misfor¬ 
tune  which  should  excite  compassion  but 
not  resentment,  and  whoever  commits  a 
bad  action  is  above  all  foolish  because  it 
is  sure  to  be  found  out  sooner  or  later. 

Mr.  Patterson  in  his  very  interesting 
work  on  Hungary  and  Transylvania, 
gives  an  anecdote  which  aptly  character¬ 
izes  the  nature  of  the  Roumanian’s  mo¬ 
rality  :  ”  Three  Roumanian  peasants 
waylaid  and  murdered  a  traveller,  divid¬ 
ing  his  possessions  between  them. 
Among  these  they  discovered  a  cold 
roast  fowl,  which  they  did  not  eat,  how¬ 
ever,  but  gave  to  the  dog,  as  being  a 
fast-day  they  feared  to  commit  sin  by 
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tasting  flesh.  This  was  related  by  the 
murderers  themselves  when  captured  and 
driven  to  confess  their  crime  before 
the  justice." 

While  on  the  subject  of  fasts  I  may  as 
well  mention  that  those  prescribed  by 
the  Greek  Church  are  numerous  and  se¬ 
vere,  and  it  is  a  well-ascertained  fact 
that  the  largest  average  of  crimes  com¬ 
mitted  by  Roumanians  occur  during  the 
season  of  Lent,  when  the  people  are  in 
a  feverish  and  over  excited  state  from 
the  unnatural  deprivation  of  food.  In 
the  same  way  the  Saxon  peasants  are 
most  quarrelsome  and  vindictive  imme¬ 
diately  after  the  vintage,  when  the  cellars 
are  full  of  new  wine  and  cider,  and  most 
connubial  quarrels  terminating  in  di¬ 
vorce  originate  at  that  time. 

The  inhabitants  of  each  Roumanian 
village  are  divided  into  three  classes  : 

First,  the  distinguished  villagers — 
front  men,  called  fruntasi  or  oameni  de 
frunia. 

Secondly,  the  middle  men,  mylocasi  or 
oameni  de  mana  adona — men  of  second¬ 
hand. 

Third,  the  hind-men,  or  codas. 

Each  villager  according  to  his  personal 
gifts,  family  and  fortune,  is  ranged  into 
one  or  other  of  these  three  classes,  each 
having  their  respective  customs,  rights 
and  privileges,  which  no  member  of  an¬ 
other  class  dare  infringe  upon.  Thus 
the  codas  may  do  much  which  would  not 
be  proper  for  the  other  two  classes.  The 
mylocasi  have,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
difficult  position  of  the  three,  and  are 
judged  most  severely,  being  alternately 
accused  of  presumption  in  imitating  the 
manners  of  the /runtas,  and  blamed  for 
demeaning  themselves  by  copying  the 
irregular  habits  of  the  codas. 

Nor  is  the  position  of  the  front  men 
entirely  an  easy  one.  Each  of  these  has 
his  party  of  hangers-on,  friends,  and  ad¬ 
mirers,  who  profess  a  blind  faith  and 
admiration  for  him,  endorsing  his 
opinion  on  all  occasions,  and  recogniz¬ 
ing  his  authority  in  matters  of  dispute. 
His  dress,  his  words,  his  actions,  must 
all  be  strictly  regulated  on  the  axiom 
Noblesse  oblige,  but  woe  to  him  if  he  be 
caught  erring,  for  only  in  the  case  of  the 
Popa  is  it  allowable  for  practice  to  differ 
from  preaching. 

Each  village  has  its  own  costume  as 
regards  colors  and  details,  though  all 


partake  of  the  same  general  character, 
which,  in  the  case  of  the  women,  is 
chiefly  represented  by  a  long  alb-like 
under-garment  reaching  to  the  feet,  and 
above  it  two  straight-cut  Roman  aprons 
front  and  back.  The  subject  of  Rou¬ 
manian  female  costume  offers  a  most  be¬ 
wildering  field  for  description,  as  the 
nuances  and  varieties  to  be  found  would 
lead  us  on  ad  infinitum  were  we  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  enumerate  all  those  we  have 
come  across.  Thus  in  one  village  the 
costume  is  all  black  and  white,  the  cut 
and  make  of  an  almost  conventual  sim¬ 
plicity  forming  a  piquant  contrast  to  the 
blooming  faces  and  seductive  glances  of 
the  beautiful  wearers,  who  give  the  im¬ 
pression  of  being  a  band  of  light-hearted 
maidens  masquerading  in  nun’s  attire. 
In  other  hamlets,  blue  or  scarlet  are  the 
prevailing  colors  ;  and  a  few  steps  over 
the  Roumanian  frontier  will  show  us  glit¬ 
tering  costumes  all  covered  with  em¬ 
broidery  and  spangles,  rich  and  gaudy 
as  the  robes  of  some  Oriental  princess 
stepping  straight  out  of  the  "  Arabian 
Nights.’  ’ 

The  head-dress  also  varies  with  the 
different  localities  ;  it  is  sometimes  a 
brightly  colored  shawl  or  handkerchief, 
oftener  a  filmy  veil  embroidered  or 
spangled,  and  worn  with  ever-varying 
effect.  It  may  either  be  wound  round 
the  head  turban-fashion,  or  else  twisted 
up  into  Satanella-like  horns,  now  float¬ 
ing  down  the  back  like  a  Spanish  man¬ 
tilla,  or  again  coquettishly  drawn  for¬ 
ward,  and  concealing  the  lower  part  of 
the  face. 

Whatever  is  tight  or  constrained-look¬ 
ing  is  considered  to  be  unbeautiful  ;  the 
folds  must  always  flow  downward  in  easy 
lines,  the  sleeves  should  be  full  and  bulg¬ 
ing,  the  skirt  long  enough  to  conceal 
the  feet,  so  that  in  dancing  only  the  toes 
are  visible. 

The  men  have  also  much  variety  in 
their  dress  for  state  occasions,  but  for 
ordinary  wear  they  confine  themselves  to 
a  plain  coarse  linen  shirt,  which  hangs 
out  over  the  trousers  like  a  workman’s 
blouse,  confined  to  the  waist  by  a  gigan¬ 
tically  broad  leather  belt,  red  or  black 
in  color,  and  with  various  receptacles  for 
holding  money,  firearms,  knife  and  fork, 
etc.,  etc.  The  trousers,  which  fit  rather 
tightly  to  the  leg,  are  in  summer  of  linen, 
in  winter  of  a  rough  sort  of  white  cloth. 
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Both  sexes  wear  on  the  feet  a  sort  of  after  some  mock  wrangling  he  goes  into 
leather  sandal  called  Opintschen,  beneath  the  house  and  leads  out  a  toothless  old 
which  the  feet  are  swaddled  and  pro*  woman,  who  is  received  with  shouts 
tected  by  wrappings  of  linen  and  woollen  and  clamor,  then  after  a  little  more 
rags.  fencing  he  goes  in  again,  and  returns 

To  be  consistent  with  the  Rou-  this  time  leading  the  true  bride  dressed 
manian’s  notion  of  cleanliness,  his  in  her  best  clothes,  and  with  his  bless- 
clothes  should  by  right  be  spun,  dyed,  ing  gives  her  over  to  the  bridegroom, 
woven  and  made  at  home.  He  may  be  Elsewhere  I  have  alluded  to  some  of 
occasionally  obliged  to  purchase  some  the  Roumanian  customs  attending  death 
article  of  a  stranger,  but  in  such  cases  and  burial,  such  as  the  lighted  candle, 
he  is  always  careful  to  select  a  dealer  of  without  which  no  one  should  be  allowed 
his  own  nationality.  to  expire,  and  the  funeral  banquets 

'I'he  marriageable  gills  sometimes  wear  {potnanas)  \\t\A.  at  intervals  in  memory 
a  head-dress  richly  embroidered  with  of  the  departed.  When  the  corpse  has 
pearls  and  coins.  This  is  a  sign  that  been  laid  out  for  burial,  duly  washed 
her  trousseau  is  ready,  and  that  she  only  and  equipped  for  his  long  journey,  and 
waits  for  a  suitor.  supplied  with  the  money  supposed  to  be 

In  some  districts  it  is  customary  for  necessary  for  clearing  the  ferries  on  the 
the  young  man  who  is  seeking  a  girl  in  way  to  Paradise,  then  the  wailing  and 
marriage,  to  go  straight  at  the  painted  mourning  begin.  Women  alone  are 
wooden  chest  containing  her  dowry,  and  allowed  to  take  part  in  these  lamenta- 
only  if  satisfied  by  the  appearance  of  its  tions  (called  bocete),  and  all  women  re¬ 
contents,  of  the  skill  and  industry  of  his  lated  to  the  deceased  by  ties  of  blood 
intended,  does  he  proceed  to  the  formal  and  friendship  are  bound  to  assist  as 
demand  of  her  hand.  If,  on  the  con-  mourners,  also  all  such  whose  families 
trary,  the  coffer  proves  to  be  ill-supplied,  have  been  on  unfriendly  terms  with  the 
he  is  at  liberty  to  beat  a  retreat,  and  dead  should  now  appear  to  ask  his  for- 
back  out  of  the  affair.  In  one  village  giveness. 

the  matter  has  been  still  further  simpli-  The  corpse  remains  exposed  a  full 
fied,  for  there,  during  the  Carnival  time,  day  and  night  in  the  chamber  of  death, 
the  parents  of  each  marriageable  and  during  that  time  must  never  be  left 
daughter  are  in  the  habit  of  organizing  alone,  nor  must  the  lamentations  be  al- 
a  sort  of  standing  exhibition  of  the  lowed  to  cease  for  a  single  minute.  It 
maiden’s  effects  in  the  dwelling-rooms,  is  therefore  usual  to  have  hired  women 
each  article  displayed  to  the  best  advan-  to  act  the  part  of  mourners,  by  relieving 
tage,  hung  against  the  walls,  or  spread  each  other  at  intervals  in  singing  the 
out  upon  the  benches  The  would-be  mourning  songs. 

suitor  is  thus  enabled  to  review  the  situ-  The  men  related  to  the  deceased  also 
ation  by  merely  pushing  the  door  ajar,  spend  the  night  in  the  house,  keeping 
and  need  not  even  cross  the  threshold  if  watch  over  the  corpse  This  is  called 
the  show  fall  short  of  his  expectations.  the  privegghia,  which,  however,  has  not 
An  orthodox  Roumanian  wedding  necessarily  a  mournful  character,  as  they 
should  last  seven  days  and  seven  pass  the  time  with  various  games,  or 
nights,  neither  more  nor  less,  but  as  else  seated  at  table  with  wine  and  food 
there  are  many  who  cannot  afford  this  before  them.  The  mass  for  the  depart- 
sacrifice  of  time,  they  circumvent  the  ed  soul  should,  if  possible,  be  said  in 
difficulty  by  interrupting  the  festivities  the  open  air,  and  when  the  coffin  is 
after  the  first  day  and  taking  them  up  lowered  into  the  grave  the  vessel  con- 
again  on  the  seventh.  taining  the  water  in  which  the  corpse 

In  some  districts  a  pretty  little  piece  has  been  washed  must  be  shattered  to 
of  acting  is  still  kept  up  on  the  wedding  atoms  on  the  spot, 
morning.  The  bridegroom,  surrounded  Whoever  dies  unmarried  must  never 
by  his  friends,  arrives  on  horseback  at  be  carried  by  married  bearers  to  the 
full  gallop  before  the  house  of  his  in-  grave  ;  a  married  man  or  woman  is  car- 
tended,  and  roughly  calls  upon  the  fa-  ried  by  married  men,  a  youth  by  other 
iher  to  give  him  his  daughter.  The  old  youths,  while  a  maiden  is  carried  by 
man  denies  having  any  daughter,  but  maidens  with  hanging  dishevelled  hair. 
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In  every  case  the  rank  of  the  bearers 
roust  correspond  to  that  of  the  deceased, 
and  a  fruntas  can  as  little  be  carried  by 
mylocasi  as  the  bearers  of  a  codas  may 
be  higher  than  himself  in  rank.  Dur¬ 
ing  six  weeks  after  the  funeral,  the 
women  of  the  family  let  their  hair  hang 
unplaited  in  sign  of  mourning.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  uncommon  to  hear  of 
people  who  have  vowed  themselves  to 
perpetual  mourning,  in  memory  of  some 
beloved  deceased  one,  as  was  the  case 
with  an  old  peasant  in  one  of  the 
Transylvanian  villages,  who  was  pointed 
out  to  me  as  having  worn  no  head-cov¬ 
ering,  summer  and  winter,  for  over  forty 
years,  in  memory  of  his  only  son. 

In  the  case  of  a  man  who  has  died  a 
violent  death,  and  in  general  of  all  such 
as  have  expired  without  a  light,  none  of 
these  ceremonies  take  place.  Such  a 
man  has  neither  right  to  bocete,  privcg- 
ghia,  mass,  nor  potnana^  nor  is  his  body 
laid  in  consecrated  ground.  He  is 
buried  wherever  the  body  is  found — on 
the  mountain  or  in  the  heart  of  the 
forest,  where  he  met  with  his  death — his 
last  resting-place  only  marked  by  a  heap 
of  dry  branches,  which  each  passer-by 
is  expected  to  add  to  by  throwing  a 
bundle  ot  twigs — a  handful  of  thorns,  as 
they  express  it — on  the  spot.  This  is 
the  only  mark  of  attention  to  which 
such  deceased  may  lay  claim,  and  con¬ 
sequently  to  the  Roumanian’s  mind  no 
thought  is  so  dreadful  as  that  of  dying 
deprived  of  light. 

The  Roumanian  does  not  seem  to  be 
courageous  by  nature,  or  to  love  war¬ 
fare  for  its  own  sake,  as  does  the  Hun¬ 
garian,  neither  does  courage  exactly 
take  rank  as  a  virtue  in  his  estimation  ; 
for  courage  implies  a  certain  reckless¬ 
ness  of  consequences,  and,  according  to 
his  way  of  thinking,  every  action  should 
be  circumscribed  and  only  performed 
after  due  deliberation.  When,  how¬ 
ever,  driven  to  it  by  circumstances,  and 
brought  to  recognize  the  necessity,  he 
can  fight  bravely  and  is  a  good  soldier. 

The  Roumanians  have  often  been 
called  slavish  and  cringing  ;  but  is  it 
not  impossible  that  they  should  be  other¬ 
wise,  if  we  consider  their  past  history, 
oppressed  and  trampled  on,  persecuted 
and  treated  as  vermin  by  the  surround¬ 
ing  races  ?  Little  more  than  a  century 
ago  it  was  illegal  for  any  Roumanian 


child  to  frequent  a  German  or  Hun¬ 
garian  school,  while  at  the  same  period 
the  Roumanian  clergy  were  compelled 
to  carry  the  Calvinistic  bishop  on  their 
shoulders  to  and  from  his  church  when¬ 
ever  he  chose  to  exact  their  service. 
Among  the  many  inhuman  laws  framed 
against  them  was  one  which  continued 
in  force  up  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
ordering  that  each  Wallachian  out  of  the 
district  of  Poplaka,  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Hermanstadt,  who  injured  a  tree,  if 
only  by  peeling  off  the  bark,  was  to  be 
forthwith  hung  up  to  the  self-same  tree. 
“  Should,  however,  the  culprit  remain 
undiscovered,”  prescribes  the  law, 
”  then  shall  the  community  of  Poplaka 
be  bound  to  deliver  up  for  execution 
some  other  Wallachian  in  his  place.” 

The  faults  of  the  Roumanians  are  the 
faults  of  all  slaves  ;  they  are  lazy,  not 
being  yet  accustomed  to  work  for  them¬ 
selves  nor  caring  to  work  for  a  master, 
and  have  acquired  cunning  and  deceit 
as  the  only  weapons  wherewith  to  meet 
tyranny  and  cruelty.  Occasionally  they 
have  cast  off  their  yoke  and  taken  cruel 
revenge  on  their  real  or  imaginary  op¬ 
pressors,  as  in  184S,  when,  instigated 
and  stirred  up  by  Austrian  agents,  they 
rose  against  their  masters,  the  Hungarian 
noblemen,  whom  they  put  to  death  with 
many  torturing  devices,  crucifying  some 
and  burying  others  up  to  the  neck,  cut¬ 
ting  off  tongues  and  plucking  out  eyes 
as  a  diabolical  fury  suggested.  Such 
acts  of  cruelty  of  which  the  Roumanians 
were  guilty  at  this  period  have  deprived 
them  of  much  of  the  sympathy  to  which 
they  might  have  laid  claim  as  a  suffer¬ 
ing  and  oppressed  race  ;  but  those  peo¬ 
ple  who  have  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
the  Roumanian  character,  and  are  able 
to  estimate  correctly  all  the  influences 
brought  to  bear  upon  them  at  that  time, 
do  not  hesitate  to  aflirm  that  these  peo¬ 
ple  were  far  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning,  and  cannot  really  be  held  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  atrocities  they  perpe¬ 
trated.  Even  Hungarian  nobles,  them¬ 
selves  the  greatest  sufferers  by  all  that 
happened,  are  wont  to  speak  of  them 
with  a  sort  of  pitying  commiseration,  as 
of  poor  misguided  creatures  led  astray 
by  unscrupulous  agents,  and  quite  un¬ 
able  to  understand  the  heinousness  of 
their  behavior. 

Perhaps  no  other  race  possesses  in 
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such  marked  degree  the  blind  and  im¬ 
movable  sense  of  nationality  which 
characterizes  the  Roumanians.  They 
hardly  ever  mingle  with  the  surrounding 
races,  far  less  adopt  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  foreign  to  their  own.  This  singu¬ 
lar  tenacity  of  the  Roumanians  to  their 
own  dress,  manners  and  customs  is 
probably  due  to  the  influence  of  their 
religion,  which  teaches  that  any  diver¬ 
gence  from  their  own  established  rules  is 
sinful.  In  some  districts  where  attempt 
was  made  (in  the  time  of  Maria  Theresa) 
to  replace  the  Greek  Popas  by  other 
clergymen  belonging  to  the  united  faith, 
the  people  did  not  rebel,  but  simply  ab¬ 
sented  themselves  from  all  church  at¬ 
tendance.  Cases  are  known  of  villages 
whose  churches  remained  closed  over 
thirty  years  because  the  people  could 
not  be  brought  to  accept  the  change. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  even  in 
cases  of  intermarriage,  the  seemingly 
stronger-minded  and  more  vigorous 
Hungarians  are  absolutely  powerless  to 
influence  the  Roumanians.  Thus  the 
Hungarian  woman  who  weds  a  Rou¬ 
manian  husband  will  necessarily  adopt 
the  dress  and  manners  of  his  people, 
and  her  children  will  be  as  good  Rou¬ 
manians  as  though  they  had  no  drop  of 
Magyar  blood  in  their  veins,  while  the 
Magyar  who  takes  a  Roumanian  girl  for 
his  wife  not  only  utterly  fails  to  convert 
her  to  his  ideas,  but  himself,  subdued 
by  her  influence,  will  imperceptibly  be¬ 
gin  to  lose  something  of  his  nationality. 
'I'his  is  a  fact  well  known,  and  much 
lamented  by  the  Transylvanian  Hun¬ 
garians,  who  live  in  anticipated  appre¬ 
hensions  of  seeing  their  people  ultimate¬ 
ly  dissolving  into  Roumanians  ;  and  this 
fear  it  is  which  makes  the  present  Hun¬ 


garian  Government  devote  such  iron 
energy  to  the  task  of  Magyaiizing  all 
people  within  the  frontier — a  task  which 
the  opposition  of  Croats,  Serbs,  and 
Slovacks,  the  stubborn  conservatism  of 
the  Saxons,  and  the  eager  aspirations  of 
the  Roumanians,  bids  fair  to  render  lit¬ 
tle  short  of  herculean.  It  is  not  easy  to 
foresee  the  end  of  this  portentous  strug¬ 
gle,  which  is  a  question  of  no  less  than 
life  or  death  on  either  side.  Given  a 
quarter  century  of  peace  for  Hungary, 
it  is  just  possible  that  the  Government 
may  accomplish  the  object  pursued  with 
such  relentless  persistency  ;  but  does 
any  one  believe  in  such  peace  just  now 
when  the  Eastern  Question  daily  be¬ 
comes  more  ominously  interrogative  ? 
And  how  is  it  possible  to  doubt  that  the 
war,  which,  in  some  shape  or  other, 
must  come  before  long,  is  the  opportu¬ 
nity  many  await  for  slipping  off  unwel¬ 
come  chains  ? 

For  the  dwindling  handful  of  Saxons 
indeed  no  resurrection  seems  possible, 
for  are  they  not  doomed  to  moulder 
away  in  their  self-spun  cobwebs  ?  But 
for  the  Roumanians,  in  virtue  of  their 
rapidly  increasing  population,  of  the 
thirst  for  knowledge,  and  the  powerful 
spirit  of  progress  which  have  arisen 
among  them  of  late  years,  it  is  scarcely 
hazardous  to  prophesy  that  the  future 
has  much  in  store,  and  that  a  day  will 
come  when  other  nations,  having  degen¬ 
erated  and  spent  their  strength,  these 
descendants  of  the  ancient  Romans,  ris¬ 
ing  phoenix-like  from  their  ashes,  will 
step  forward  with  a  whole  fund  of  latent 
power  and  virgin  material,  to  rule  as 
masters  where  formerly  they  have 
crouched  as  slaves. — Contemporary  Re- 
vieT.v. 


GENERAL  LEE.* 

BY  GENERAL  LORD  WOLSELEY. 


The  history  of  the  war  between  the 
Northern  and  Southern  States  of  North 
America  is  yet  to  be  written.  General 
Long's  work  on  the  great  Confederate 

*  “  Memoirs  of  Robert  E.  Lee  :  his  Military 
and  Peisonal  History.”  By  General  A.  L. 
Long  and  General  Marcus  J.  Wright.  Lon¬ 
don.  1S86. 


general  is  a  contribution  toward  the  his¬ 
tory  of  that  grand  but  unsuccessful  strug¬ 
gle  by  the  seceding  States  to  shake  off 
all  political  connection  with  the  L^nion 
Government.  It  will  be  read  with  in¬ 
terest  as  coming  from  the  pen  of  one  who 
was  Lee’s  military  secretary,  and  its 
straightforward,  soldier-like  style  will 
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commend  it  to  all  readers.  It  is  not  my 
intention  to  enter  upon  any  narrative  of 
the  events  which  led  to  that  fratricidal 
war.  The  unprejudiced  outsider  will 
generally  admit  the  sovereign  right,  both 
historical  and  legal,  which  each  State 
possessed  under  the  constitution,  to  leave 
the  Union  when  its  people  thought  fit  to 
do  so.  At  the  same  time,  of  English¬ 
men  who  believe  that  “  union  is 
strength,”  and  who  are  themselves  de¬ 
termined  that  no  dismemberment  of  their 
own  empire  shall  be  allowed,  few  will 
find  fault  with  the  men  of  the  North  for 
their  manly  determination,  come  what 
might,  to  resist  every  eftort  of  their 
brothers  in  the  South  to  break  up  the 
Union.  It  was  but  natural  that  all 
Americans  should  be  proud  of  the  empire 
which  the  military  genius  of  General 
Washington  had  created,  despite  the 
efforts  of  England  to  retain  her  Colonies. 

It  is  mv  wish  to  give  a  short  outline 
of  General  Lee’s  life,  and  to  describe 
him  as  I  saw  him  in  the  autumn  of  1862, 
when  at  the  head  of  proud  and  victori¬ 
ous  troops  he  smiled  at  the  notion  of 
defeat  by  any  army  that  could  be  sent 
against  him.  I  desire  to  make  known 
to  the  reader  not  only  the  renowned 
soldier,  whom  I  believe  to  have  been  the 
greatest  of  his  age,  but  to  give  some  in¬ 
sight  into  the  character  of  one  whom  I 
have  always  considered  the  most  perfect 
man  I  ever  met.  Twenty-one  years 
have  passed  since  the  great  Secession 
war  ended,  but  even  still,  angry  remem¬ 
brances  of  it  prevent  .Americans  from 
taking  an  impartial  view  of  the  contest, 
and  of  those  who  were  the  leaders  in  it. 
Outsiders  can  best  weigh  and  determine 
the  merits  of  the  chief  actors  on  both 
sides,  but  if  in  this  attempt  to  estimate 
General  Lee’s  character  I  offend  any  one 
by  the  outspoken  expression  of  my 
opinions,  I  hope  I  may  be  forgiven. 
On  one  side  I  can  see,  in  the  dogged 
determination  of  the  North,  persevered 
in  to  the  end  through  years  of  recurring 
failure,  the  spirit  for  which  the  men  of 
Britain  have  always  been  remarkable. 
It  is  a  virtue  to  which  the  United  States 
owed  its  birth  in  the  last  century,  and 
its  preservation  in  1865.  It  is  the  qual¬ 
ity  to  which  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  is 
most  indebted  for  its  great  position  in 
the  world.  On  the  other  hand.  I  can 
recognize  the  chivalrous  valor  of  those 


gallant  men  whom  Lee  led  to  victory  : 
who  fought  not  only  for  fatherland  and 
in  defence  of  home,  but  for  those  rights 
most  prized  by  free  men.  Washington's 
stalwart  soldiers  were  styled  rebels  by 
our  king  and  his  ministers,  and  in  like 
manner  the  men  who  wore  the  gray  uni¬ 
form  of  the  Southern  Confederacy  were 
denounced  as  rebels  from  the  banks  of 
the  Potomac  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
St.  Lawrence.  Lee’s  soldiers,  well 
versed  as  all  Americans  are  in  the  his¬ 
tory  of  their  forefathers’  struggle  against 
King  George  the  Third,  and  believing 
firmly  in  the  justice  of  their  cau.se,  saw 
the  same  virtue  in  one  rebellion  that 
was  to  be  found  in  the  other.  This 
was  a  point  upon  which,  during  my 
stay  in  Virginia  in  1862,  I  found  every 
Southerner  laid  the  greatest  stress.  It 
is  a  feeling  that  as  }et  has  not  been  fully 
acknowledged  by  writers  on  the  North¬ 
ern  side. 

"  Rebellion,  foul  dishonorinf^  word. 

Whose  wrongful  blight  so  oft  hath  stained 
The  holiest  cause  that  tongue  or  sword 
Of  mortal  ever  lost  or  gained. 

How  many  a  spirit  born  to  bless 
Hath  sunk  beneath  thy  withering  name. 
Whom  but  a  day’s,  an  hour's  success. 

Had  wafted  to  eternal  fame.” 

I 

As  a  looker-on,  I  feel  that  both 
parties  in  the  war  have  so  much  to  be 
proud  of,  that  both  can  afford  to  hear 
what  impartial  Englishmen  or  foreign¬ 
ers  have  to  say  about  it.  Inflated  and 
bubble  reputations  were  acquired  dur¬ 
ing  its  progress,  few  of  which  will  bear 
the  test  of  time.  The  idol  momentarily 
set  up,  often  for  political  reasons,  crum¬ 
bles  in  time  into  the  dust  from  which 
its  limbs  were  perhaps  originally  mould¬ 
ed.  To  me,  however,  two  figures  stand 
out  in  that  history  towering  above  all 
others,  both  cast  in  hard  metal  that  will 
be  forever  proof  against  the  belittling 
efforts  of  all  future  detractors.  One, 
General  Lee,  the  great  soldier :  the 
other,  Mr.  Lincoln,  the  far-seeing 
statesman  of  iron  will,  of  unflinching 
determination.  Each  is  a  good  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  genius  that  character¬ 
ized  his  country.  As  I  study  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  Secession  war,  these  seem 
to  me  the  two  men  who  influenced  it 
most,  and  who  will  be  recognized  as  its 
greatest  heroes  when  future  generations 
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of  Amciican  historians  record  its  stir¬ 
ring  events  with  impartiality. 

General  Lee  came  from  the  class  of 
landed  gentry  that  has  furnished  Eng¬ 
land  at  all  times  with  her  most  able  and 
distinguished  leaders.  The  first  of  his 
family  who  went  to  America  was  Rich¬ 
ard  Lee,  who  in  i6.|i  became  Colonial 
Secretary  to  the  Governor  of  Virginia. 
The  family  settled  in  Westmoreland, 
one  of  the  most  lovely  counties  in  that 
historic  state,  and  members  of  it  from 
time  to  time  held  high  positions  in  the 
government.  Several  of  the  family  dis¬ 
tinguished  themselves  during  the  War  of 
Independence,  among  whom  was  Henry, 
the  father  of  General  Robert  Lee.  He 
raised  a  mounted  corps  known  as 
“  Lee’s  Legion,”  in  command  of  which 
he  obtained  the  reputation  of  being  an 
able  and  gallant  soldier.  He  was  nick¬ 
named  by  his  comrades,  ”  Light  Horse 
Harry.”  He  was  three  times  governor 
of  his  native  state.  To  him  is  attributed 
the  authorship  of  the  eulogy  on  General 
Washington,  in  which  occurs  the  so- 
often-quoted  sentence,  “  First  in  war, 
first  in  peace,  and  first  in  the  hearts  of 
his  countrymen.”  praise  that  with 
equal  truth  might  have  been  subse¬ 
quently  applied  to  his  own  distinguished 
son. 

'I'he  subject  of  this  slight  sketch, 
Robert  Edward  Lee,  was  born  January 
9lh,  1807,  at  the  family  place  of  Strat¬ 
ford,  in  the  county  of  Westmoreland, 
state  of  Virginia.  When  only  a  few 
years  old  his  parents  moved  to  the  small 
town  ot  -Alexandria,  which  is  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Potomac  River,  nearly 
opposite  Washington,  but  a  little  be¬ 
low  it. 

He  was  but  a  boy  of  eleven  when  his 
father  died,  leaving  his  family  in  strait¬ 
ened  circumstances.  Like  many  other 
great  commanders,  he  was  in  conse¬ 
quence  brought  up  in  comparative  pov¬ 
erty,  a  condition  which  has  been  pro¬ 
nounced  by  the  greatest  of  them  as  the 
best  training  for  soldiers.  During  his 
early  years  he  attended  a  day-school 
near  his  home  in  Alexandria.  He  was 
thus  able  in  his  leisure  hours  to  help  his 
invalid  mother  in  all  her  household  con¬ 
cerns,  and  to  afford  her  that  watchful 
care  which,  owing  to  her  very  delicate 
health,  she  so  much  needed.  She  was 
a  clever,  highly-gifted  woman,  and  by 


her  fond  care  his  character  was  formed 
and  stamped  with  honest  truthfulness. 
By  her  he  was  taught  never  to  forget 
that  he  was  well-born,  and  that,  as  a 
gentleman,  honor  must  be  his  guiding 
star  through  life.  It  was  from  her  lips 
he  learned  his  Bible,  from  her  teach¬ 
ing  he  drank  in  the  sincere  belief  in  re¬ 
vealed  religion  which  he  never  lost.  It 
was  she  who  imbued  her  great  son  with 
an  ineradicable  belief  in  the  efficacy  of 
prayer,  and  in  the  reality  of  God’s  in¬ 
terposition  in  the  every-day  affairs  of 
the  true  believer.  Xo  son  ever  returned 
a  mother’s  love  with  more  heartfelt  in¬ 
tensity.  She  was  his  idol,  and  he  wor¬ 
shipped  her  with  the  deep-seated,  inborn 
love  which  is  known  only  to  the  son  in 
whom  filial  affection  is  strengthened  by 
respect  and  personal  admiration  for  the 
woman  who  bore  him.  He  was  her  all 
in  all,  or,  as  she  described  it,  he  was 
both  son  and  daughter  to  her.  He 
watched  over  her  in  weary  hours  of  pain, 
and  served  her  with  all  that  soft  tender¬ 
ness  which  was  such  a  marked  trait  in 
the  character  of  this  great,  stern  leader 
of  men. 

He  seems  to  have  been  throughout 
his  boyhood  and  early  youth  perfect  in 
disposition,  in  bearing,  and  in  conduct 
— a  model  of  all  that  was  noble,  honor¬ 
able,  and  manly.  Of  the  early  life  of 
very  few  great  men  can  this  be  said. 
Many  who  have  left  behind  the  greatest 
reputations  for  usefulness,  in  whom  mid¬ 
dle  age  was  a  model  of  virtue  and  per¬ 
haps  of  noble  self-denial,  began  their 
career  in  a  whirlwind  of  wild  excess. 
Often,  again,  we  find  that,  like  Nero, 
the  virtuous  youth  develops  into  the 
middle  aged  fiend,  who  leaves  behind 
him  a  name  to  be'execrated  for  all  time. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  find  in  history  a 
great  man,  be  he  soldier  or  statesman, 
with  a  character  so  irreproachable 
throughout  his  whole  life  as  that  which 
in  boyhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  to  his 
death,  distinguished  Robert  Lee  from  all 
contemporaries. 

He  entered  the  military  academy  of 
West  Point  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  where 
he  worked  hard,  became  adjutant  of  the 
cadet  corps,  and  finally  graduated  at  the 
head  of  his  class.  There  he  mastered 
the  theory  of  war,  and  studied  the  cam¬ 
paigns  of  the  great  masters  in  that  most 
ancient  of  all  sciences.  Whatever  he 
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did,  even  as  a  boy,  he  did  thoroughly 
with  order  and  method.  Even  at  this 
early  age  he  was  the  model  Christian 
gentleman  in  thought,  word,  and  deed. 
Careful  and  exact  in  the  obedience  he 
rendered  his  superiors,  but  remarkable 
for  that  dignity  of  deportment  which  ail 
through  his  career  struck  strangers  with 
admiring  respect. 

He  left  West  Point  when  twenty-two, 
having  gained  its  highest  honors,  and  at 
once  obtained  a  commission  in  the  En¬ 
gineers.  Two  years  afterward  he  mar¬ 
ried  the  grand-daughter  and  heiress  of 
Mrs.  Custis,  whose  second  husband  had 
been  General  Washington,  but  by  whom 
she  left  no  children.  It  was  a  great 
match  for  a  poor  subalter.'  officer,  as  his 
wife  was  heiress  to  a  very  extensive 
property  and  to  a  large  number  of  slaves. 
She  was  clever,  very  well  educated,  and 
a  general  favorite  :  he  was  handsome, 
tall,  well  made,  with  a  graceful  figure, 
and  a  good  rider  :  his  manners  w’ere  at 
once  easy  and  captivating.  These  young 
people  had  long  known  one  another,  and 
each  was  the  other’s  first  love.  She 
brought  with  her  as  part  of  her  fortune 
General  Washington’s  beautiful  property 
of  Arlington,  situated  on  the  picturesque 
wooded  heights  that  overhang  the  Po¬ 
tomac  River,  opposite  the  capital  to 
which  the  great  Washington  had  given 
his  name.  In  talking  to  me  of  the  North¬ 
ern  troops,  whose  conduct  in  Virginia 
was  then  denounced  by  every  local  pa¬ 
per,  no  bitter  expression  passed  his  lips, 
but  tears  filled  his  eyes  as  he  referred  to 
the  destruction  of  his  place  that  had 
been  the  cherished  home  of  the  father 
of  the  United  States.  He  could  forgive 
their  cutting  down  his  trees,  their  wan¬ 
ton  conversion  of  his  pleasure  grounds 
into  a  graveyard  ;  but  he  could  never 
forget  their  reckless  plunder  of  all  the 
camp  equipment  and  other  relics  of 
General  Washington  that  Arlington 
House  had  contained. 

Robert  Lee  first  saw  active  service 
during  the  American  war  with  Mexico 
in  1846,  where  he  was  wounded,  and 
evinced  a  remarkable  talent  for  war  that 
brought  himself  prominently  into  notice. 
He  was  afterward  engaged  in  operations 
against  hostile  Indians,  and  obtained 
the  reputation  in  his  army  of  being  an 
able  officer  of  great  promise.  General 
Scott,  then  the  general  of  greatest  repute 


in  the  United  States,  w’as  especially  at¬ 
tracted  by  the  zeal  and  soldierly  instinct 
of  the  young  captain  of  Engineers,  and 
frequently  employed  him  on  distant  ex¬ 
peditions  that  required  cool  nerve,  con¬ 
fidence,  and  plenty  of  common  sense. 
It  is  a  curious  fact  that  throughout  the 
Mexican  w’ar  General  Scott  in  his  de¬ 
spatches  and  reports  made  frequent 
mention  of  three  officers — Lee,  Beaure¬ 
gard,  and  McClellan — whose  names  be¬ 
came  household  words  in  America  after¬ 
ward,  during  the  great  Southern  struggle 
for  independence.  General  Scott  had 
the  highest  opinion  of  Lee’s  military 
genius,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  ascribe 
much  of  his  success  in  Mexico  as  due 
to  Lee’s  “  skill,  valor,  and  undaunted 
energy.”  Indeed,  subsequently,  when 
the  day  came  that  these  two  men  should 
part,  each  to  take  a  different  side  in  the 
horrible  contest  before  them.  General 
Scott  is  said  to  have  urged  Mr.  Lincoln’s 
Government  to  secure  Lee  at  any  price, 
alleging  he  "  would  be  worth  fifty  thou¬ 
sand  men  to  them.”  His  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  were  duly  recognized  at  Washing¬ 
ton  by  more  than  one  step  of  brevet 
promotion  :  he  obtained  the  rank  of 
colonel,  and  was  given  command  of  a 
cavalry  regiment  shortly  afterward. 

I  must  now  pass  to  the  most  important 
epoch  of  his  life,  when  the  Southern 
States  left  the  Union  and  set  up  a  gov¬ 
ernment  of  their  own.  Mr.  Lincoln 
was  in  i860  elected  President  of  the 
United  Slates  in  the  Abolitionist  inter¬ 
est.  Both  parties  were  so  angry  that 
thoughtful  men  soon  began  to  see  war 
alone  could  end  this  bitter  dispute. 
Shipwreck  was  before  the  vessel  of  state, 
which  General  Washington  had  built 
and  guided  with  so  much  care  during 
his  long  and  hard-fought  contest.  Civil 
war  stared  the  .American  citizen  in  the 
face,  and  Lee’s  heart  was  well  nigh 
broken  at  the  prospect.  Early  in  1861 
the  seven  Cotton  States  passed  acts  de¬ 
claring  their  withdrawal  from  the  Union, 
and  their  establishment  of  an  independ¬ 
ent  republic,  under  the  title  of  ”  The 
Confederate  States  of  Aineiica.  ”  This 
declaration  of  independence  was  in  real¬ 
ity  a  revolution  :  war  alone  could  ever 
again  bring  all  the  States  together. 

Lee  viewed  this  secession  with  hor¬ 
ror.  Until  the  month  of  April,  when 
Virginia,  his  own  dearly-cherished  State, 
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joined  the  Confederacy,  he  clung  fondly 
to  the  hope  that  the  gulf  which  sepa¬ 
rated  the  North  from  the  South  might 
yet  be  bridged  over.  He  believed  the 
dissolution  of  the  Union  to  be  a  dire 
calamity  not  only  for  his  own  country, 
but  for  civilization  and  all  mankind. 

"  Still,”  he  said,  “  a  Union  that  can 
only  be  maintained  by  swords  and  bay¬ 
onets,  and  in  which  strife  and  civil  war 
are  to  take  the  place  of  brotherly  love 
and  kindness,  has  no  charm  for  me.” 
In  common  with  all  Southerners  he  firm¬ 
ly  believed  that  each  of  the  old  States 
had  a  legal  and  indisputable  right  by  its 
individual  constitution,  and  by  its  act  of 
Union,  to  leave  at  will  the  Great  Union 
into  which  each  had  separately  entered  as 
a  Sovereign  State.  This  was  with  him  an 
article  of  faith  of  which  he  was  as  sure 
as  of  any  Divine  truths  he  found  in  the 
Ilible.  This  fact  must  be  kept  always 
in  mind  by  those  who  would  rightly  un¬ 
derstand  his  character,  or  the  course  he 
pursued  in  1861.  He  loved  the  Union 
for  which  his  father  and  family  in  the 
previous  century  had  fought  so  hard  and 
done  so  much.  But  he  loved  his  own 
State  still  more.  She  was  the  Sovereign 
to  whom  in  the  first  place  he  owed  alle¬ 
giance,  and  whose  orders,  as  expressed 
through  her  legally-constituted  govern¬ 
ment,  he  was,  he  felt,  bound  in  law,  in 
honor,  and  in  love  to  obey  without  doubt 
or  hesitation.  'I  bis  belief  was  the  main¬ 
spring  that  kept  the  Southern  Confed¬ 
eracy  going,  as  it  was  also  the  corner¬ 
stone  of  its  constitution. 

In  April,  1861,  at  Fort  Sumter, 
Charleston  Harbor,  the  first  shot  was 
tired  in  a  war  that  was  only  ended  in 
April,  1865,  by  the  surrender  of  General 
Lee’s  army  at  Appomattox  Court  House 
in  Virginia.  In  duration  it  is  the  long¬ 
est  war  waged  since  the  great  Napo¬ 
leon’s  power  was  finally  crushed  at 
Waterloo.  As  the  heroic  struggle  of  a 
small  population  that  was  cut  off  from 
all  outside  help  against  a  great,  populous 
and  very  rich  Republic,  with  every  mar¬ 
ket  in  the  world  open  to  it,  and  to  whom 
all  Europe  was  a  recruiting  ground,  this 
Secession  war  stands  out  prominently  in 
the  history  of  the  world.  When  the  vast 
numbers  of  men  put  into  the  field  by 
the  Northern  States,  and  the  scale  upon 
which  their  operations  were  carried  on, 
are  duly  considered,  it  must  be  regarded 


as  a  war  fully  equal  in  magnitude  to  the 
successful  invasion  of  France  by  Ger¬ 
many  in  1870.  If  the  mind  be  allowed 
to  speculate  on  the  course  that  events 
will  take  in  centuries  to  come,  as  they 
flow  surely  on  with  varying  swiftness  to 
the  ocean  of  the  unknown  future,  the 
influence  which  the  result  of  this  Con¬ 
federate  war  is  bound  to  exercise  upon 
man’s  future  history  will  seem  very 
great.  Think  of  what  a  power  the  re¬ 
united  States  will  be  in  another  century  ! 
of  what  it  will  be  in  the  twenty-first  cen¬ 
tury  of  the  Christian  era  !  If,  as  many 
believe,  China  is  destined  to  absorb  all 
Asia  and  then  to  overrun  Europe,  may 
it  not  be  in  the  possible  future  that  Ar¬ 
mageddon,  the  final  contest  between 
heathendom  and  Christianity,  may  be 
fought  out  between  China  and  North 
America?  Had  secession  been  victo¬ 
rious,  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the 
United  States  would  have  broken  up  still 
further,  and  instead  of  the  present  mag¬ 
nificent  and  English-speaking  empire, 
we  should  now  see  in  its  place  a  number 
of  small  powers  with  separate  interests. 

Most  certainly  it  was  the  existence  of 
slavery  in  the  South  that  gave  rise  to  the 
bitter  antagonism  of  feeling  which  led  to 
secession.  But  it  was  not  to  secure 
emancipation  that  the  North  took  up 
arms,  although  during  the  progress  of 
the  war  Mr.  Lincoln  proclaimed  it,  for 
the  purpose  of  striking  his  enemy  a  seri¬ 
ous  blow.  Lee  hated  slavery,  but,  as  he 
explained  to  me,  he  thought  it  wicked 
to  give  freedom  suddenly  to  some  mill¬ 
ions  of  people  who  were  incapable  of 
using  it  with  profit  to  themselves  or  the 
State.  He  assured  me  he  had  long  in¬ 
tended  to  gradually  give  his  slaves  their 
liberty.  He  believed  the  institution  to 
be  a  moral  and  political  evil,  and  more 
hurtful  to  the  white  than  to  the  black 
man.  He  had  a  strong  affection  for  the 
negro,  but  he  deprecated  any  sudden  or 
violent  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
State  between  master  and  slave.  Noth¬ 
ing  would  have  induced  him  to  fight  for 
the  continuance  of  slavery  :  indeed  he 
declared  that  had  he  owned  every  slave 
in  the  South,  he  would  willingly  give 
them  all  up  if  by  so  doing  he  could  pre¬ 
serve  the  U nion.  He  was  opposed  to  se¬ 
cession,  and  to  prevent  it  he  would  will¬ 
ingly  sacrifice  everything  except  honor 
and  duty,  which  forbid  him  to  desert  his 
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State.  When  in  April,  i86i,  she  for¬ 
mally  and  by  an  act  of  her  Legislature 
left  the  Union,  he  resigned  his  commis¬ 
sion  in  the  United  States  army  with  the 
intention  of  retiring  into  private  life. 
He  endeavored  to  choose  what  was  right. 
Every  personal  interest  bid  him  throw 
in  his  lot  with  the  Union.  His  property 
lay  so  close  to  Washington  that  it  was 
certain  to  be  destroyed  and  swept  of 
every  slave,  as  belonging  to  a  rebel.  But 
the  die  was  cast  ;  he  forsook  everything 
for  principle  and  the  stern  duty  it  en¬ 
tailed.  Then  came  that  final  temptation 
which  opened  out  before  him  a  vista  of 
power  and  importance  greater  than  that 
which  any  man  since  Washington  had 
held  in  America.  General  Long’s  book 
proves  beyond  all  further  doubt  that  he 
was  offered  the  post  of  cominander-in- 
chief  of  the  Federal  army.  General 
Scott,  his  great  friend  and  leader,  whom 
he  loved  and  respected,  then  command¬ 
ing  that  army,  used  all  his  influence  to 
persuade  him  to  throw  in  his  lot  with 
the  North,  but  to  no  purpose.  Nothing 
would  induce  him  to  have  any  part  in  the 
invasion  of  his  own  State,  much  as  he 
abhorred  the  war  into  which  he  felt  she 
was  rushing.  His  love  of  country,  his 
unselfish  patriotism,  caused  him  to  re¬ 
linquish,  home,  fortune,  a  certain  future, 
in  fact  everything  for  her  sake. 

He  was  not,  however,  to  remain  a 
spectator  of  the  coming  conflict  ;  he  was 
too  well  known  to  his  countrymen  in 
Virginia  as  the  officer  in  whom  the  Fed¬ 
eral  army  had  most  confidence.  The 
State  of  Virginia  appointed  him  major- 
general  and  commander-in-chief  of  all 
her  military  forces.  In  open  and  crowd¬ 
ed  convention  he  formally  accepted  this 
position,  saying,  with  all  that  dignity  and 
grace  of  manner  which  distinguished 
him,  that  he  did  so  trusting  in  Al¬ 
mighty  God,  an  approving  conscience, 
and  the  aid  of  my  fellow-citizens.”  The 
scene  was  most  impressive  :  there  were 
present  all  the  leading  men  of  V’irginia, 
and  representatives  of  all  the  first  fam¬ 
ilies  in  a  State  where  great  store  was  at¬ 
tached  to  gentle  birth,  and  where  society 
was  very  exclusive.  General  Lee's  pres¬ 
ence  commanded  respect,  even  from 
strangers,  by  a  calm  self-possessed  dig¬ 
nity,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen 
in  other  men.  Naturally  of  strong  pas¬ 
sions,  he  kept  them  under  perfect  con¬ 


trol  by  that  iron  and  determined  will  of 
which  his  expression  and  his  face  gave 
evidence.  As  this  tall,  handsome  sol¬ 
dier  stood  before  his  countrymen,  he 
was  the  picture  of  the  ideal  patriot,  un¬ 
conscious  and  self-possessed  in  his 
strength  :  he  indulged  in  no  theatrical 
display  of  feeling  :  there  was  in  his  face 
and  about  him  that  placid  resolve  which 
bespoke  great  confidence  in  self,  and 
which  in  his  case — one  knows  not  how 
— quickly  communicated  its  magnetic 
influence  to  others.  He  was  then  just 
fifty-four  years  old,  the  age  of  Marlbor¬ 
ough  when  he  destroyed  the  French 
army  at  Blenheim  :  in  many  ways  and 
on  many  points  these  two  great  men 
much  resembled  each  other.  Both  were 
of  a  dignified  and  commandins  ex¬ 
terior  :  eminently  handsome,  with  a  fig¬ 
ure  tall,  graceful,  and  erect,  while  a 
muscular,  square-built  frame  bespoke 
great  activity  of  body.  The  charm  of 
manner,  which  I  have  mentioned  as  very 
winning  in  Lee,  was  possessed  in  the 
highest  degree  by  Marlborough.  Both, 
at  the  outset  of  their  great  career  of  vic¬ 
tory,  were  regarded  as  essentially  na¬ 
tional  commanders.  Both  had  married 
youn^,  and  were  faithful  husbands  and 
devoted  fathers.  Both  had  in  all  their 
campaigns  the  same  belief  in  an  ever- 
watchful  Providence,  in  whose  help  they 
trusted  implicitly,  and  for  whose  inter¬ 
position  they  prayed  at  all  times.  They 
were  gifted  with  the  same  military  in¬ 
stinct,  the  same  genius  for  war.  The 
power  of  fascinating  those  with  whom 
they  were  associated,  the  spell  which 
they  cast  over  their  soldiers,  who  be¬ 
lieved  almost  superstitiously  in  their  cer¬ 
tainty  of  victory,  their  contempt  of  dan¬ 
ger,  their  daring  courage,  constitute  a 
parallel  that  is  difficult  to  equal  between 
any  other  two  great  men  of  modern 
times. 

From  the  first  Lee  anticipated  a  long 
and  bloody  struggle,  although  from  the 
bombastic  oratory  of  self-elected  politi¬ 
cians  and  patriots  the  people  were  led 
to  believe  that  the  whole  business  would 
be  settled  in  a  few  weeks.  This  folly 
led  to  a  serious  evil,  namely,  the  enlist¬ 
ment  of  soldiers  for  only  ninety  days. 
Lee,  who  understood  war,  pleaded  in 
favor  of  the  engagement  being  for  the 
term  of  the  war,  but  he  pleaded  in  vain. 
To  add  to  his  military  difficulties,  the 
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politician  insisted  upon  the  officers  be* 
ing  elected  by  their  men.  This  was  a 
point  which,  in  describing  to  me  the 
constitution  of  his  army,  Lee  most  de¬ 
plored.  When  war  bursts  upon  a  coun¬ 
try  unused  to  that  ordeal,  and  there¬ 
fore  unskilled  in  preparing  for  it,  the 
frothy  babbling  of  politicians  too  often 
forces  the  nation  into  silly  measures  to 
its  serious  injury  during  the  ensuing 
operations.  That  no  great  military  suc¬ 
cess  can  be  achieved  quickly  by  an  im¬ 
provised  army  is  a  lesson  that  of  all  others 
is  made  must  clear  by  the  narrative  of 
this  war  on  both  sides.  All  through  its 
earlier  phases,  the  press,  both  Northern 
and  Southern,  called  loudly,  and  often¬ 
times  angrily,  for  quick  results.  It  is 
this  impatience  of  the  people,  which  the 
press  is  able  to  emphasize  so  strongly, 
that  drives  many  weak  generals  into  im¬ 
mature  action.  Lee,  as  well  as  others 
at  this  time,  had  to  submit  to  the  sneers 
which  foolish  men  circulated  widely  in 
the  daily  newspapers.  It  is  quite  cer¬ 
tain  that  under  the  existing  condition 
of  things  no  Fabius  would  be  tolerated, 
and  that  the  far-seeing  military  policy 
which  triumphed  at  Torres  Vedras 
would  not  be  submitted  to  by  the  Eng¬ 
lish  public  of  to-day.  Lee  was  not, 
however,  a  man  whom  any  amount  of 
irresponsible  writing  could  force  beyond 
the  pace  he  knew  to  be  most  conducive 
to  ultimate  success. 

The  formation  of  an  army  with  the 
means  alone  at  his  disposal  was  a  colos¬ 
sal  task.  Everything  had  to  be  created 
by  this  extraordinary  man.  The  South 
was  an  agricultural,  not  a  manufacturing 
country,  and  the  resources  of  foreign 
lands  were  denied  it  by  the  blockade  of 
its  ports  maintained  by  the*f1eet  of  the 
United  States.  Lee  was  a  thorough 
man  of  business,  quick  in  decision,  yet 
methodical  in  all  he  did.  He  knew 
what  he  wanted.  He  knew  what  an 
army  should  be,  and  how  it  should  be 
organized,  both  in  a  purely  military  as 
well  as  an  administrative  sense.  In 
about  two  months  he  had  created  a  little 
army  of  fifty  thousand  men,  animated 
by  a  lofty  patriotism  and  courage  that 
made  them  unconquerable  by  any  simi¬ 
larly  constituted  army.  In  another 
month,  this  army  at  Bull  Run  gained 
a  complete  victory  over  the  Northern 
invaders,  who  were  driven  back  across 
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the  Potomac  like  herds  of  frightened 
sheep.  As  the  Federals  ran,  they  threw 
away  their  arms,  and  everything,  guns, 
tents,  wagons,  etc.,  was  abandoned  to 
the  victors.  The  arms,  ammunition, 
and  equipment  then  taken  were  real 
godsends  to  those  engaged  in  the  organ¬ 
ization  of  the  Southern  armies.  Thence¬ 
forward  a  battle  to  the  Confederates 
meant  a  new  supply  of  everything  an 
array  required.  It  may  be  truthfully 
said,  that  practically  the  Government  at 
Washington  had  to  provide  and  pay  for 
the  arms  and  equipment  of  its  enemies 
as  well  as  for  all  that  its  own  enormous 
armies  required.  The  day  I  presented 
myself  in  General  Lee’s  camp,  as  I 
stood  at  the  door  of  his  tent  awaiting 
admission,  I  was  amused  to  find  it 
stamped  as  belonging  to  a  colonel  of  a 
New  Jersey  regiment.  I  remarked  upon 
this  to  General  Lee,  who  laughingly 
said,  “  Yes,  I  think  you  will  find  that 
all  our  tents,  guns,  and  even  the  men’s 
pouches  are  similarly  marked  as  having 
belonged  to  the  United  States  army.” 
Some  time  afterward,  when  General 
Pope  and  his  large  invading  army  had 
been  sent  back  dying  across  the  Mary¬ 
land  frontier,  I  overhead  this  conversa¬ 
tion  between  two  Confederate  soldiers  : 
‘‘  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?  Lee  has 

resigned  !”  “  Good  G - !”  was  the 

reply,  “  what  for  ?”  “  He  has  resigned 

because  he  says  he  cannot  feed  and  sup¬ 
ply  his  army  any  longer,  now  that  his 
commissary,  General  Pope,  has  been  re¬ 
moved."  Mr.  Lincoln  had  just  dis¬ 
missed  General  Pope,  replacing  him  by 
General  McClellan. 

The  Confederates  did  not  follow  up 
their  victory  at  Bull's  Run.  A  rapid 
and  daring  advance  would  have  given 
them  possession  of  Washington,  their 
enemy’s  capital.  Political  considera¬ 
tions  at  Richmond  were  allowed  to  out¬ 
weigh  the  very  evident  military  expedi¬ 
ency  of  reaping  a  solid  advantage  from 
this  their  first  great  success.  Often 
afterward,  when  this  attempt  to  allay  the 
angry  feelings  of  the  North  against  the 
Act  of  Secession  had  entirely  failed,  was 
this  action  of  their  political  rulers 
lamented  by  the  Confederate  command¬ 
ers. 

In  this  article  to  attempt  even  a 
sketch  of  the  subsequent  military  oper¬ 
ations  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Both 
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sides  fought  well,  and  both  have  such 
true  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  achieve¬ 
ments  that  they  can  now  afford  to  hear 
the  professional  criticisms  of  their  Eng¬ 
lish  friends  in  the  same  spirit  that  we 
Britishers  have  learned  to  read  of  the 
many  defeats  inflicted  upon  our  arms 
by  General  Washington. 

What  most  strikes  the  regular  soldier 
in  these  campaigns  of  General  Lee  is 
the  inefficient  manner  in  which  both  he 
and  his  opponents  were  often  served  by 
their  subordinate  commanders,  and  how 
badly  the  staff  and  outpost  work  gener¬ 
ally  was  performed  on  both  sides.  It 
is  most  difficult  to  move  with  any  effec¬ 
tive  precision  young  armies  constituted 
as  these  were  during  this  war.  The  di¬ 
rection  and  movement  of  large  bodies 
of  newly-raised  troops,  even  when  vic¬ 
torious,  is  never  easy,  is  often  impossi¬ 
ble.  Over  and  over  again  was  the  South 
apparently  “  within  a  stone’s  throw  of 
independence,”  as  it  has  been  many 
limes  remarked,  when,  from  want  of  a 
thoroughly  good  staff  to  organize  pur¬ 
suit,  the  occasion  was  lost,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  allowed  to  escape.  Lee’s  combina¬ 
tions  to  secure  victory  were  the  concep¬ 
tions  of  a  truly  great  strategist,  and, 
when  they  had  been  effected,  his  tactics 
were  also  almost  always  everything  that 
could  be  desired  up  to  the  moment  of 
victory,  but  there  his  action  seemed  to 
stop  abruptly.  Was  ever  an  army  so 
hopelessly  at  the  mercy  of  another  as 
that  of  McClellan  when  he  began  his 
retreat  to  Harrison’s  Landing  after  the 
seven  days’  fighting  round  Richmond  ? 
What  commander  could  wish  to  have  his 
foe  in  a  ”  tighter  place”  than  Burnside 
was  in  after  his  disastrous  attack  upon 
Lee  at  Fredericksburg  ?  Yet  in  both  in¬ 
stances  the  Northern  commander  got 
safely  away,  and  other  similar  instances 
could  be  mentioned.  The  critical  mili¬ 
tary  student  of  this  war  who  knows  the 
power  which  regular  troops,  well-offi¬ 
cered  and  well-directed  by  a  thoroughly 
efficient  staff,  place  in  the  hands  of  an 
able  general,  and  who  has  acquired  an 
intimate  and  complete  knowledge  of 
what  these  two  contending  American 
armies  were  really  like,  will,  I  think, 
agree  that  from  first  to  last  the  co-opera¬ 
tion  of  even  one  army  corps  of  regular 
troops  would  have  given  complete  vic¬ 
tory  to  whichever  side  it  fought  on.  I 


felt  this  when  I  visited  the  South,  and 
during  the  progress  of  the  war  I  heard 
the  same  opinion  expressed  by  many 
others  who  had  inspected  the  contend¬ 
ing  armies.  I  say  this  with  no  wish  to 
detract  in  any  way  from  the  courage  or 
other  fighting  qualities  of  the  troops  en¬ 
gaged.  I  yield  to  none  in  my  admira¬ 
tion  of  their  warlike  achievements  ;  but 
I  cannot  blind  myself  to  the  hyperbole 
of  writers  who  refer  to  these  armies  as 
the  finest  that  have  ever  existed. 

Those  who  know  how  difficult  it  is  to 
supply  our  own  militia  and  volunteer 
forces  with  efficient  officers  can  appre¬ 
ciate  what  difficulties  General  Lee  had 
to  overcome  in  the  formation  of  the 
army  he  so  often  led  to  victory.  He  had 
about  him  able  assistants,  who,  like  him¬ 
self,  had  received  an  excellent  military 
education  at  West  Point.  To  the  ex¬ 
perienced  soldier  it  is  no  matter  of  sur¬ 
prise,  but  to  the  general  reader  it  will  be 
of  interest  to  know  that,  on  either  side 
in  this  war,  almost  every  general  whose 
name  will  be  remembered  in  the  future 
had  been  educated  at  that  military 
school,  and  had  been  trained  in  the  old 
regular  army  of  the  United  States.  In 
talking  to  me  of  all  the  Federal  generals, 
Lee  mentioned  McClellan  with  most  re¬ 
spect  and  regard.  He  spoke  bitterly  of 
none — a  remarkable  fact,  as  at  that  time 
men  on  both  sides  were  wont  to  heap 
the  most  violent  terms  of  abuse  upon 
their  respective  enemies.  He  thus  re¬ 
proved  a  clergyman  who  had  spoken  in 
his  sermon  very  bitterly  of  their  ene¬ 
mies  : — ”  I  have  fought  against  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  the  North  because  I  believed  they 
were  seeking  to  wrest  from  the  South 
her  dearest  rights  ;  but  I  have  never 
cherished  toward  them  bitter  or  vindic¬ 
tive  feelings,  and  I  have  never  seen  the 
day  when  I  did  not  pray  for  them.”  I 
asked  him  how  many  men  he  had  at  the 
battle  of  Antietam,  from  which  he  had 
then  recently  returned.  He  said  he  had 
never  had,  during  that  whole  day,  more 
than  about  thirty  thousand  men  in  line, 
although  he  had  behind  him  a  small 
army  of  tired  troops  and  of  shoeless 
stragglers  who  never  came  up  during  the 
battle.  He  estimated  McClellan’s  army 
at  about  one  hundred  thousand  men.  A 
friend  of  mine,  who  at  that  same  time 
was  at  the  Federal  headquarters,  there 
made  similar  inquiries.  General  Me- 
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Clellan’s  reply  corroborated  the  correct¬ 
ness  of  Lee’s  estimate  of  the  Federal 
numbers  at  Antietam,  but  he  said  he 
thought  the  Confederate  army  was  a  lit¬ 
tle  stronger  than  that  under  his  com¬ 
mand.  I  mention  this  because  both 
those  generals  were  most  truthful  men, 
and  whatever  they  stated  can  be  implic¬ 
itly  relied  on.  I  also  refer  to  it  because 
the  usual  proportion  throughout  the  war 
between  the  contending  sides  in  each 
action  ranged  from  about  twice  to  three 
times  more  Federals  than  there  were 
Confederates  engaged.  With  reference 
to  the  relative  numbers  employed  on 
both  sides,  the  following  amusing  story 
was  told  to  me  at  the  time.  A  deputa¬ 
tion  from  some  of  the  New  England 
States  had  attended  at  the  White  House, 
and  laid  their  business  before  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  As  they  were  leaving  Mr.  Lin¬ 
coln’s  room  one  of  the  delegates  turned 
round  and  said  :  “  Mr.  President,  I 
should  very  much  like  to  know  what  you 
reckon  to  be  the  number  of  rebels  in 
arms  against  us.”  Mr.  Lincoln,  without 
a  moment’s  hesitation,  replied  :  ”  Sir,  I 
have  the  best  possible  reason  for  know¬ 
ing  the  number  to  be  one  million  of  men, 
for  whenever  one  of  our  generals  en¬ 
gages  a  rebel  army  he  re{>orts  that  he 
has  encountered  a  force  twice  his 
strength  :  now  I  know  we  have  half  a 
million  of  soldiers  in  the  held,  so  1  am 
bound  to  believe  the  rebels  have  twice 
that  number.” 

As  a  student  of  war  I  would  fain 
linger  over  the  interesting  lessons  to  be 
learned  from  Lee’s  campaigns  :  of  the 
same  race  as  both  belligerents,  I  could 
with  the  utmost  pleasure  dwell  upon  the 
many  brilliant  feats  of  arms  on  both 
sides  ;  but  1  cannot  do  so  here. 

The  end  came  at  last,  when  the  well- 
supplied  North,  rich  enough  to  pay  re¬ 
cruits,  no  matter  where  they  came  from, 
a  bounty  of  over  five  hundred  dollars  a 
head,  triumphed  over  an  exhausted 
South,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  and  even 
cut  off  from  all  communication  with  the 
outside  world.  The  desperate,  though 
drawn  battle  of  Gettysburg  was  the 
death-knell  of  Southern  independence  ; 
and  General  Sherman’s  splendid  but  al¬ 
most  unopposed  march  to  the  sea  showed 
the  world  that  all  further  resistance  on 
the  part  of  the  Confederate  States  could 
only  be  a  profitless  waste  of  blood.  In 


the  thirty-five  days  of  fighting  near  Rich¬ 
mond  which  ended  the  war  of  1865, 
General  Grant’s  army  numbered  one 
hundred  and  ninety  thousand,  that  of 
Lee  only  fifty-one  thousand  men.  Every 
man  lost  by  the  former  was  easily  re¬ 
placed,  but  an  exhausted  South  could 
find  no  more  soldiers.  “  The  right  of 
self-government,”  which  Washington 
won,  and  for  which  Lee  fought,  was  no 
longer  to  be  a  watchword  to  stir  men’s 
blood  in  the  United  States.  The 
South  was  humbled  and  beaten  by  its 
own  flesh  and  blood  in  the  North,  and 
it  is  difficult  to  know  which  to  admire 
most,  the  good  sense  with  which  the  re¬ 
sult  was  accepted  in  the  so-called  Con¬ 
federate  States,  or  the  wise  magnanimity 
displayed  by  the  victors.  The  wounds 
are  now  healed  on  both  sides  :  North¬ 
erners  and  Southerners  are  now  once 
more  a  united  people,  with  a  future  be¬ 
fore  them  to  which  no  other  nation  can 
aspire.  If  the  English-speaking  people 
of  the  earth  cannot  all  acknowledge  the 
same  Sovereign,  they  can,  and  I  am  sure 
they  will  at  least  combine  to  work  in  the 
interests  of  truth  and  of  peace,  for  the 
good  of  mankind.  The  wise  men  on 
both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  will  take  care 
to  chase  away  all  passing  clouds  that 
may  at  any  time  throw  even  a  shadow  of 
dispute  or  discord  between  the  two 
great  families  into  which  our  race  is 
divided. 

Like  all  men,  Lee  had  his  faults  :  like 
all  the  greatest  of  generals,  he  some¬ 
times  made  mistakes.  His  nature 
shrank  with  such  horror  from  the  dread 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  others,  that 
upon  occasions  he  left  men  in  positions 
of  responsibility  to  which  their  abilities 
were  not  equal.  This  softness  of  heart, 
amiable  as  that  quality  may  be,  amounts 
to  a  crime  in  the  man  intrusted  with  the 
direction  of  public  affairs  at  critical 
moments.  Lee’s  devotion  to  duty  and 
great  respect  for  obedience  seem  at 
times  to  have  made  him  too  subservient 
to  those  charged  with  the  civil  govern¬ 
ment  of  his  country.  He  carried  out 
too  literally  the  orders  of  those  whom 
the  Confederate  Constitution  made  his 
superiors,  although  he  must  have  known 
them  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  the 
science  of  war.  He  appears  to  have 
forgotten  that  he  was  the  great  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Chief  engaged  in  a  great  Revo- 
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lutionary  war ;  that  he  was  no  mere 
leader  in  a  political  struggle  of  parties 
carried  on  within  the  lines  of  an  old, 
well-established  form  of  government.  It 
was  very  clear  to  many  at  the  time,  as 
it  will  be  commonly  acknowledged  now, 
that  the  South  could  only  hope  to  win 
under  the  rule  of  a  Military  Dictator. 
If  General  Washington  had  had  a  Mr. 
Davis  over  him,  could  he  have  accom¬ 
plished  what  he  did  ?  It  will,  1  am 
sure,  be  news  to  many  that  General  Lee 
was  given  the  command  over  all  the 
Confederate  armies  a  month  or  two  only 
before  the  final  collapse  :  and  that  the 
military  policy  of  the  South  was  all 
throughout  the  war  dictated  by  Mr. 
Davis  as  president  of  the  Confederate 
States  !  Lee  had  no  power  to  reward 
soldiers  or  to  promote  officers.  It  was 
Mr.  Davis  who  selected  the  men  to  com¬ 
mand  divisions  and  armies.  Is  it  to  be 
supposed  that  Cromwell,  King  William 
the  Third,  Washington,  or  Napoleon 
could  have  succeeded  in  the  revolutions 
with  which  their  names  are  identified, 
had  they  submitted  to  the  will  and  au¬ 
thority  of  a  politician  as  Lee  did  to  Mr. 
Davis  ? 

Lee  was  opposed  to  the  final  defence 
of  Richmond  that  was  urged  upon  him 
for  political,  not  military  reasons.  It 
was  a  great  strategic  error.  General 
Grant’s  large  array  of  men  was  easily 
fed,  and  its  daily  losses  easily  recruited 
from  a  near  base  ;  whereas  if  it  had  been 
drawn  far  into  the  interior  after  the  lit¬ 
tle  army  with  which  Lee  endeavored  to 
protect  Richmond,  its  fighting  strength 
would  have  been  largely  reduced  by  the 
detachments  required  to  guard  a  long 
line  of  communications  through  a  hostile 
country.  It  is  profitless,  however,  to 
speculate  upon  what  might  have  been, 
and  the  military  student  must  take  these 
campaigns  as  they  were  carried  out.  No 
fair  estimate  of  Lee  as  a  general  can  be 
made  by  a  simple  comparison  of  what 
he  achieved  with  that  which  Napoleon, 
Wellington,  or  Von  Moltke  accom¬ 
plished,  unless  due  allowance  is  made 
for  the  difference  in  the  nature  of  the 
American  armies,  and  of  the  armies  com¬ 
manded  and  encountered  by  those  great 
leaders.  They  were  at  the  head  of  per¬ 
fectly  organized,  thoroughly  trained  and 
well  disciplined  troops ;  while  Lee's 
soldiers,  though  gallant  and  daring  to  a 


fault,  lacked  the  military  cohesion  and 
efficiency,  the  trained  company  leaders, 
and  the  educated  staff  which  are  only  to 
be  found  in  a  regular  army  of  long 
standing.  A  trial  heat  between  two 
jockeys  mounted  on  untrained  horses 
may  be  interesting,  but  no  one  would 
ever  quote  the  performance  as  an  in¬ 
stance  of  great  racing  speed. 

Who  shall  ever  fathom  the  depth  of 
Lee’s  anguish  when  the  bitter  end  came, 
and  when,  beaten  down  by  sheer  force 
of  numbers,  and  by  absolutely  nothing 
else,  he  found  himself  obliged  to  sur¬ 
render  !  The  handful  of  starving  men 
remaining  with  him  laid  down  their 
arms,  and  the  proud  Confederacy  ceased 
to  be.  Surely  the  crushing,  maddening 
anguish  of  awful  sorrow  is  only  known 
to  the  leader  who  has  so  failed  to  ac¬ 
complish  some  lofty,  some  noble  aim  for 
which  he  has  long  striven  with  might 
and  main,  with  heart  and  soul — in  the 
interests  of  king  or  of  country.  A  smil¬ 
ing  face,  a  cheerful  manner,  may  con¬ 
ceal  the  sore  place  from  the  eyes,  possi¬ 
bly  even  from  the  knowledge  of  his 
friends  ;  but  there  is  no  healing  for  such 
a  wound,  which  eats  into  the  very  heart 
of  him  who  has  once  received  it. 

General  Lee  survived  the  destruction 
of  the  Confederacy  for  five  years,  when, 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three,  and  surround¬ 
ed  by  his  family,  life  ebbed  slowly  from 
him.  Where  else  in  history  is  a  great 
man  to  be  found  whose  whole  life  was 
one  such  blameless  record  of  duty  nobly 
done  ?  It  was  consistent  in  all  its  parts, 
complete  in  all  its  relations.  The  most 
perfect  gentleman  of  a  State  long  cele¬ 
brated  for  its  chivalry,  he  was  just,  gen¬ 
tle,  and  generous,  and  child-like  in  the 
simplicity  of  his  character.  Never 
elated  with  success,  he  bore  reverse,  and 
at  last  complete  overthrow,  with  digni¬ 
fied  resignation.  Throughout  this  long 
and  cruel  struggle  his  was  all  the  re¬ 
sponsibility,  but  not  the  power  that 
should  have  accompanied  it. 

The  fierce  light  which  beats  upon  the 
throne  is  as  that  of  a  rushlight  in  com¬ 
parison  with  the  electric  glare  which  our 
newspapers  now  focus  upon  the  public 
man  in  Lee’s  position.  His  character 
has  been  subjected  to  that  ordeal,  and 
who  can  point  to  any  spot  upon  it  ?  His 
clear,  sound  judgment,  personal  cour¬ 
age,  untiring  activity,  genius  for  war, 
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and  absolute  devotion  to  his  State  mark 
him  out  as  a  public  man,  as  a  patriot  to 
be  forever  remembered  by  all  Ameri¬ 
cans.  His  amiability  of  disposition, 
deep  sympathy  with  those  in  pain  or 
sorrow,  his  love  for  children,  nice  sense 
of  personal  honor  and  genial  courtesy 
endeared  him  to  all  his  friends.  1  shall 
never  forget  his  sweet,  winning  smile,  nor 
his  clear,  honest  eyes  that  seemed  to 
look  into  your  heart  while  they  searched 
your  brain.  I  have  met  many  of  the 
great  men  of  my  time,  but  Lee  alone  im¬ 
pressed  me  with  the  feeling  that  I  was 
in  the  presence  of  a  man  who  was  cast 
in  a  grander  mould,  and  made  of  differ¬ 
ent  and  of  finer  metal  than  all  other  men. 
He  is  stamped  upon  my  memory  as  a 
being  apart  and  superior  to  all  others  in 
every  way  :  a  man  with  whom  none  I 
ever  knew,  and  very  few  of  whom  I  have 
read,  are  worthy  to  be  classed-  I  have 
met  but  two  men  who  realise  my  ideas 
of  what  a  true  hero  should  be  :  my  friend 
Charles  Gordon  was  one.  General  Lee 
was  the  other. 

Tlie  following  lines  seem  written  for 
him  : 


“  Who  is  the  honest  man  ? 

He  who  doth  still  and  strongly  good 
pursue. 

To  God,  his  country  and  himself  most 
true  ; 

Who  when  he  comes  to  deal 

With  sick  folk,  women,  those  whom  passions 
sway. 

Allows  for  this,  and  keeps  his  constant 
way.’* 


When  all  the  angry  feelings  roused  by 
Secession  are  buried  with  those  which 
existed  when  the  Declaration  of  Inde¬ 
pendence  was  written,  when  Americans 
can  review  the  history  of  their  last  great 
rebellion  with  calm  impartiality,  I  be¬ 
lieve  all  will  admit  that  General  Lee 
towered  far  above  all  men  on  either  side 
in  that  struggle  :  I  believe  he  will  be  re¬ 
garded  not  only  as  the  most  prominent 
figure  of  the  Confederacy,  but  as  the 
great  American  of  the  nineteenth  cen¬ 
tury,  whose  statue  is  well  worthy  to 
stand  on  an  equal  pedestal  with  that  of 
Washington,  and  whose  memory  is 
equally  worthy  to  be  enshrined  in  the 
hearts  of  all  his  countrymen. — Macmih 
lan  s  Magazine. 
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Nothing  can  be  more  painful  and 
annoying  than  a  dispute  between  friends. 
The  annoyance  becomes  doubly  unpleas¬ 
ant  when  any  accusation  is  made  by 
either  side  of  conduct  unbecoming  a 
neighbor,  a  brother,  and  a  Christian. 
Yet  this  is  in  some  measure  the  charge 
brought  against  the  Canadians  by  the 
good  peo(^e  of  Gloucester,  \fassachu- 
setts.  From  this  thriving  and  energetic 
little  city  sail  the  swarm  of  white¬ 
winged  schooners  which,  splendidly 
equipped  and  manned  by  seamen  who 
are  often  British-born,  and  are  always 
of  British  stock,  make  havoc  among  the 
mackerel  and  cod,  menhaden,  herring, 
and  capeling,  around  the  north-eastern 
shores  of  the  American  continent.  Is 
the  accusation  made  by  these  pushing 
fishermen  just  ?  It  has  been  made  be¬ 
fore  when  similar  circumstances  arose, 
and  when  privileges,  to  which  the  men 
had  been  admitted  for  the  sake  of  other 


concessions  made  by  themselves  and 
their  inland  fellow-citizens,  had  been 
withdrawn,  not  by  the  action  of  Cana¬ 
dians,  but  by  the  desire  of  their  own 
representatives.  They  have  now  placed 
an  almost  prohibitive  duty  on  all  the 
fruit  of  Canadian  fisheries,  that  is  on  all 
fish  caught  by  Canadian  vessels,  while 
they  themselves  are  left  in  possession  of 
much  that  in  Europe  would  go  to  swell 
their  neighbor’s  wealth  in  inshore  fish¬ 
ery.  Perhaps  it  may  be  thought  that 
such  a  high  tariff  placed  on  all  things 
Canadian  is  hardly  the  sign  we  should 
like  to  see  of  perfect  amity,  for  it  is  a 
wealthy  people  which  imposes  this  on  a 
weaker  and  poorer  ally.  Yet  no  Cana¬ 
dian  has  felt  tempted  to  ask  that  State 
embassies  be  sent  because  he  cannot  in¬ 
troduce  himself  to  the  oyster-beds  of 
Maryland.  His  own  fisheries  represent 
his  ”  one  ewe  lamb.”  It  is  all  that  he 
has  in  material  wealth,  now  that  the 
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forests  are  largely  cut  down  ;  and  unless 
he  keep  a  hold  on  what  he  has  left,  he 
is  at  the  mercy  of  the  first  bold  bargainer 
who  comes  along.  And  there  are  some 
very  bold  bargainers  with  whom  he  has 
to  deal. 

“  How  many  times,”  said  an  ener¬ 
getic  French  Canadian,  ”  had  not  our 
men  been  molested  ?  Had  it  not  hap¬ 
pened  that  they  had  been  excluded  from 
their  own  banks  of  Notamquan,  because 
American  fishing  vessels  happened  to  be 
there  first,  filling  the  harbor  ?  Have 
not  the  Canadian  banks  been  covered 
with  large  numbers  of  their  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  which  injured  very  materially  the 
operations  of  our  fishermen  ?  How 
many  times  have  numbers  of  them  an¬ 
chored  in  our  harbors,  inside  the  moor¬ 
ings  of  our  men,  and  prevented  the  set¬ 
ting  of  nets  which  were  going  to  provide 
them  with  bait  for  the  morrow’s  work, 
and  how  often  have  they  in  running  out 
during  the  night  torn  and  destroyed 
many  of  those  nets,  worth  from  twenty 
to  forty  dollars,  by  catching  them  with 
their  vessels?  1  do  not  speak,”  he 
said,  ”  of  the  number  of  times  in  which 
we  have  suffered  depredations,  trespass¬ 
es,  etc.,  etc.”  Such  and  similar  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  in  the  Dominion 
House  of  Commons  by  men  who  spoke 
the  naked  truth.  This  is  enough  to 
show  that  there  is  a  great  deal  to  be 
said  on  the  other  side.  But  the  harm 
is  done  by  a  few  men  only. 

The  American  public  has  over  and 
over  again  given  an  example  to  the  na¬ 
tions  of  the  Old  World  in  holding  aloft 
that  torch  of  liberty  which  consists  in 
the  assertion  of  the  soundness  of  con¬ 
tract — the  obligation  of  treaty — the 
principle  that  a  nation’s  word  is  a  na¬ 
tion's  bond.  From  that  holy  alliance 
with  international  right  and  moral  duty 
they  will  never  swerve.  And  this  feel¬ 
ing  is  reciprocated  by  their  northern 
brothers.  When  a  few  years  ago  com¬ 
plaints  were  made  that  raids  were  feared 
from  the  great  Sioux  chief  who  had  taken 
refuge  in  Canada,  assurance  was  made 
doubly  sure,  and  he  was  so  guarded  and 
warned,  and  finally  starved,  that  he 
crossed  the  line  and  surrendered  to  the 
American  frontier  forces.  When,  again, 
it  was  urged  that  on  the  great  lakes  sal¬ 
vage  for  vessels  in  danger  was  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  secured,  Canada,  disregarding 


the  belief  that  no  case  had  occurred  to 
warrant  the  views  of  the  citizens  inter¬ 
ested  in  such  salvage  work  on  the  south 
shore,  increased  her  vessels  of  succor, 
and  sent  a  circular  to  all  her  customs 
officials  that  the  widest  interpretation 
was  to  be  given  to  their  instructions, 
that  in  no  case  of  danger  being  apparent 
was  any  vessel,  coming  from  no  matter 
where,  to  be  debarred  from  rendering 
assistance. 

Now  as  to  this  horrible  charge  of  un¬ 
friendliness,  etc.,  on  the  present  occa¬ 
sion.  The  state  of  affairs  under  which 
it  is  made  is  this.  Greatly  desiring  a 
continuance  of  the  reciprocal  arrange¬ 
ment  which  lasted  for  twelve  years  un¬ 
til  1885,  whereby  there  was  free  fishing 
for  all  fishermen,  and  free  entry  for  the 
fish  into  the  New  England  markets, 
Canada  was  disappointed  in  her  desire, 
and  the  party  in  power  at  Washington 
said,  ”  No,  the  fishery  is  not  worth  our 
concessions  of  free  entry  for  your  fish 
and  oil  and  raw  materials,  and  we  shall 
not  renew  it.  The  condition  of  things 
existent  before  the  arrangement  is  suffi¬ 
cient  for  us.”  What  was  this  ?  It  was 
the  condition  made  by  the  treaty  of 
i8t8,  which  had  been  modified  only  dur* 
ing  the  two  terms  during  which  the 
Americans  allowed  the  reciprocity  treat¬ 
ies  to  endure.  It  is,  then,  simply  and 
solely  to  the  treaty  of  18 1 8  that  we 
must  look.  .And  the  respective  rights 
were  sharply  enough  defined  by  that 
document.  A  long  stretch  of  the  shore 
of  the  north  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  from 
opposite  Anticosti  eastward,  the  whole 
of  the  western  and  a  great  part  of  the 
southern  shore  of  Newfoundland,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  Magdalen  Islands,  lying 
in  the  heart  of  some  of  the  best  fishing 
districts,  were  left  for  the  free  use  of 
foreign  fishermen,  The  only  exception 
made  was  in  case  of  settlement,  and  set¬ 
tlement  has  been  so  sparse  that  this  ex¬ 
ception  has  not  entered  as  a  factor  into 
the  question.  There  is  thus  a  great  ter¬ 
ritorial  shore  always  open  by  treaty. 
This  was  a  concession  of  magnitude, 
but  it  was  not  to  serve  as  a  wedge  for 
the  splitting  of  the  Canadian  right  to 
their  own  fisheries.  Such  rights  ate 
nowhere  so  well  understood  as  in 
America.  Each  State  may  make  its  own 
regulations  with  regard  to  its  fisheries, 
so  long  as  the  free  use  of  the  waters  for 
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purposes  of  navigation  and  commercial 
intercourse  be  not  interrupted.  The 
Federal  United  States  Government  has 
again  and  again  exercised  its  rights  in 
regard  to  the  whole  coast,  by  giving  and 
withdrawing  permission  to  fish  within  the 
three-mile  limit  of  the  shore.  Mary¬ 
land’s  armed  cruisers  have  more  than 
once  used  force  to  protect  her  valuable 
oyster-beds,  visiting  all  trespassers  with 
fine  and  forfeit.  Each  European  power 
has  done  the  same,  and  it  was  essential 
to  the  independence  of  Canada  that  such 
rights  should  be  hers,  in  regard  to  her 
shore,  as  were  her  neighbors’  rights  in 
regard  to  theirs.  Yet  so  anxious  has 
the  Dominion  been  to  show  considera¬ 
tion,  kindliness,  forbearance,  and  good¬ 
will,  t^at  for  a  whole  half-year  during 
t885,  after  the  lapse  of  the  treaty,  this 
right  was  not  exercised,  and  American 
vessels  were  allowed  to  fish  when,  how, 
and  where  they  chose.  Nor  did  the  fact 
that  the  Canadians  were  during  this  time 
excluded  from  the  American  shores 
make  them  alter.  In  other  years  they 
had  shown  the  same  forbearance.  Un¬ 
willing  to  exercise  their  prohibitory 
rights,  if  any  other  scheme  would  serve, 
they  had  tried  if  it  were  not  possible  to 
get  the  Americans  to  take  out  licenses, 
charging  a  moderate  license  fee  in  each 
case,  it  was  found  that  the  more  nu¬ 
merous  the  guests  became,  the  smaller 
grew  the  revenue  of  the  Hotel  !  The 
goodwill  was  frustrated  because  few  of 
the  visitors  would  take  out  the  license. 
As  the  Irishman  said  of  a  request  to  pay 
interest  on  a  loan  advanced  to  him,  “  It 
spoiled  all  the  grace  of  the  gift.”  The 
concession  was  abused,  and  it  became 
impossible  any  longer  to  continue  it. 
But  these  experiences  did  not  hinder  the 
exercise  of  consideration.  When  lately 
a  few  vessels  were  seized,  out  of  the 
large  number  which  had  to  be  ques¬ 
tioned,  and  were  even  in  doubtful  cases 
allowed  to  go  free,  a  fine  was  imposed 
in  lieu  of  the  forfeiture  of  the  boat. 
While  determined  to  accept  only  the 
treatment  solemnly  accorded  to  her  by 
treaty,  a  right  never  rescinded  or  modi¬ 
fied  in  one  iota  by  any  commercial  ar¬ 
rangement  made  by  Great  Britain,  the 
Dominion  has  shown  in  the  most  signal 
manner  her  desire  to  bear  as  gently  as 
possible  on  the  peccant  piscators.  No 
one  need  imagine  that  either  the  deep- 


sea  fishermen  or  the  trading  vessels  are 
injured  for  the  sake  of  these  trespassers. 
These  two  form  two  classes  perfectly 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  for  both 
full  provision  is  made  by  treaties  which 
the  Canadians  observe  with  cheerful  loy¬ 
alty,  for  it  is  for  their  own  interests. 
Each  coasting  vessel  has  only  to  call  at 
customs  ports,  where  she  may  trade, 
transfer  cargo,  and  do  as  she  pleases, 
which  includes  the  purchase  of  bait  for 
her  fishing  consorts  at  sea.  But  fishing 
boats  are  specially  provided  for  also  ; 
they  must  also  call  at  customs  poits. 
They  can  repair,  get  water  and  wood 
and  shelter,  but  cannot  get  bait,  because 
human  virtue  could  not  resist  in  such  a 
case  the  use  of  the  bait  in  sailing  out 
within  the  three-mile  limit,  for  there  is 
bait  that  can  be  used  within  the  three- 
mile  line  as  well  as  outside  of  it.  If  nets 
be  more  used  than  bait  for  deep-sea  fish¬ 
ing  at  present,  there  is  no  warranty  that 
this  will  last. 

To  the  United  States  her  fishing  in¬ 
dustry  is  as  nothing.  There  is  such 
abundance  and  variety  of  industry  there 
that  the  number  of  fishermen  is  small. 
But  Canada  out  of  her  small  population 
has  about  50,000  men  engaged  in  this 
industry.  The  people  largely  live  by  it, 
and  they  believe  that  they  follow  their 
pursuit  with  the  systems  and  in  the  man¬ 
ner  best  calculated  to  preserve  the  riches 
of  the  sea.  In  this  they  are  probably 
quite  right.  Conclusions  drawn  from 
our  experience  of  the  deeper  waters  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic  are  wholly  inap¬ 
plicable  to  the  shallower  seas  and  vast 
banks  of  New  England,  Canada,  and 
Newfoundland.  The  Americans  by  a 
too  indiscriminate  and  wholesale  use  of 
their  rivers  have  destroyed  them.  There 
is  hardly  a  salmon  to  be  seen  in  rivers 
where,  within  the  memory  of  man,  they 
were  abundant. 

Just  as  in  Scotland  the  servants  were 
said  to  make  a  stipulation  that  they 
should  not  always  have  salmon  to  eat, 
so  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Connecti¬ 
cut  the  apprentice  was  wroth  if  he  got 
that  dish  more  than  twice  a  week.  In 
his  report  of  t88o.  Dr.  Baird  says  that 
salmon  were  found  even  to  the  Hous- 
atonic,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that 
they  occurred  in  the  Hudson  or  farther 
to  the  south.  The  shad  was  found  in 
every  stream  of  this  coast  from  Georgia 
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to  the  Gulf  of  St,  Lawrence,  and  al¬ 
though  still  ascending  most  of  these 
waters  during  the  spring,  has  been  sad¬ 
ly  reduced  in  abundance.  Martin’s 
Gazetteer  of  Virginia,  published  in  1834 
at  Alexandria,  states  that  the  preceding 
year  25,500,000  of  shad  were  taken  by 
the  various  Potomac  fisheries,  as  well 
as  750,000,000  of  fresh-water  herrings. 
This  by  a  moderate  estimate  would 
amount  to  600,000,000  pounds  of  fish 
secured  in  six  weeks  in  this  single  sys¬ 
tem  of  waters.  This  Gazetteer  also 
states  that  during  the  same  year  nearly 
1,000,000  barrels  of  fish  were  packed  on 
the  Potomat,  requiring  as  many  bushels 
of  salt.  These  were  consumed  in  the 
United  States  or  shipped  to  the  West 
Indies  and  elsewhere.  What  is  the  con¬ 
dition  of  things  at  the  present  time  ?  In 
1866  the  catch  of  shad  on  the  Potomac 
had  dwindled  to  1,326,000  ;  in  1878 
to  224,000,  the  latter  not  one  per  cent 
of  the  yield  of  1833.  The  catch  of  her¬ 
ring  in  1833,  estimated  at  750,000,000, 
had  been  reduced  in  1866  to  21,000,- 
000;  in  1876  to  12,000,000;  and  in 
1878  to  5,000,000  ;  again  less  than  one 
per  cent  of  the  yield  of  the  first-men¬ 
tioned  period.  John  Josselyn  in  1660 
says  3,000  striped  or  rock  bass  were 
taken  in  one  haul  in  New  England. 
Mr.  J.  Morton  says  of  the  Merrimac  he 
has  seen  stopped  in  that  river  at  one 
time  as  many  fish  as  would  load  a  ship 
of  100  tons.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Republic  the  entire  Atlantic  shore 
abounded  in  fish  of  all  kinds.  Where 
cod,  mackerel,  and  other  species  are 
now  found  in  moderate  quantities,  they 
then  occurred  in  incredible  masses. 

Again,  the  question  of  bait  is  inex¬ 
tricably  mixed  up  in  the  fishing  ques¬ 
tion,  and  the  means  of  preventing  a  dis¬ 
appearance  of  bait-fish,  such  as  has  hap¬ 
pened  on  many  portions  of  the  American 
shore,  must  also  be  considered.  A 
Commission  composed  of  men  of  science 
could  do  this  adequately.  They  could 
go  round  the  coasts  together  taking 
evidence,  sifting  it,  rejecting  what  is 
doubtful,  and  probably  agreeing  in 
many  points  where  evidence  was  concur- 
'  rent  and  good.  The  right  to  sell  bait 
and  obtain  it  is  an  indefeasible  right  be¬ 
longing  to  each  nation  which  owns  the 
shore.  It  is  a  right  which  has  been 
guarded  and  recognized  in  every  treaty. 


Shell-fish  were  always  expressly  men¬ 
tioned  as  reserved.  Clams,  etc.,  were 
considered  the  best  bait,  but  all  were  to 
be  kept,  of  whatever  sort ;  and  the 
rights  every  people  keep  in  regard  to  the 
three-mile  line,  within  which  their  juris¬ 
diction  extends  off  shore,  protect  not 
only  the  shallows  where  the  fish  chiefly 
lie,  but  especially  preserve  the  bait 
grounds,  without  which  sea-fishery  can¬ 
not  easily  be  carried  on.  Much  has 
been  conceded,  as  already  said,  on  this 
point  when  Newfoundland,  the  Magda¬ 
len  Islands,  and  the  Labrador  coast  were 
allowed  to  be  used  by  all  for  bait  or  fish. 
To  concede  any  more  without  compen¬ 
sation  in  reciprocal  friendliness  in  tariff 
arrangements  would  be  for  one  party  to 
the  bargain  to  “  give  himself  away.” 
That  it  is  admitted  to  the  full  that  the 
possession  of  the  bait  grounds  and  the 
protection  of  the  bait  (as  in  the  treaty 
of  1818)  is  an  unquestioned  right,  may 
be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  the 
United  States  Commissioners  during 
previous  negotiations  desired  to  have  the 
privilege  of  taking  bait  included  with 
other  advantages  required  by  them. 
This  the  British  representatives  declined 
during  the  negotiations  of  1818.  Fur¬ 
ther,  when  again  Great  Britain  claimed 
compensation  when  the  privilege  of  buy¬ 
ing  bait  was  allowed,  the  United  States 
declined  to  entertain  the  idea  on  the  ex¬ 
pressly  stated  ground  that  the  purchase 
of  the  coveted  article  was  an  incidental 
privilege  that  could  at  any  time  be  with¬ 
drawn.  This  was  in  1878.  So  far  the 
right  is  indisputable,  and  it  is  equally 
indisputable  that  the  property  in  bait  is 
a  most  valuable  one,  for  which  conces¬ 
sions  of  equal  value  should  be  given  if 
a  bargain  is  to  be  struck.  If  the  ist 
article  of  the  treaty  of  1818  be  not  writ¬ 
ten  on  the  winds,  there  can  be  no  dis¬ 
pute  on  this  point. 

Mr.  Earl,  a  distinguished  American 
gentleman,  in  speaking  of  the  cod-fish¬ 
ery  of  Cape  Ann,  speaks  of  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  obtaining  and  preserving  bait 
with  so  large  a  fleet  engaged  wholly  in 
handlining  and  trawling.  On  its  abun¬ 
dance  or  scarcity  depends  largely  the 
success  or  failure  of  the  season’s  .work. 
Codfish,  though  they  have  the  habit  of 
snapping  at  and  at  times  swallowing  any¬ 
thing  that  may  come  in  their  way,  are 
on  the  whole  dainty  fish,  and  when  one 
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expects  to  be  successful  in  catching  them 
fur  profit,  he  must  have  not  only  a  good 
quantity  of  bait,  but  also  a  kind  that  the 
fish  are  known  to  prefer.  So  fastidious 
are  the  fish  that  the  fishermen  have 
different  names  for  the  various  schools 
derived  from  the  kind  of  bait  on  which 
they  live  during  the  fishing  season.  VVe 
often  hear  them  speak  of  the  clam 
school,  the  herring  school,  and  the  squid 
school  ;  and  when  securing  bait  they 
will  at  times  pay  exorbitant  prices  for 
that  kind  on  which  the  fish  are  known 
to  be  feeding,  rather  than  take  an 
equally  good  quality  of  another  kind  at 
much  lower  rates. 

Besides  clams  (a  shell-fish)  and  fresh 
and  frozen  herring,  squid  are  used,  and 
fresh  and  salt  menhaden,  the  capeling 
and  alewives — all  fish  found  in  abun¬ 
dance  on  the  sea-banks.  Clams  are  used 
principally  during  the  summer  months, 
and  at  other  times  when  bait  is  scarce. 
They  occur  in  numbers  along  the  muddy 
flats  of  the  shore  between  tide-marks, 
being  small  and  scattered  near  the  line 
of  high  water,  but  gradually  increasing 
in  size  and  number  toward  the  low- 
waterline.  An  energetic  worker  can  dig 
from  seven  to  nine  bushels  at  a  single 
tide,  making  two-thirds  of  a  barrel  of 
bait  ;  but  near  Gloucester  the  jlats  have 
been  dug  over  so  frequently  that  the 
clams  are  becoming  scarce,  and  the  fish¬ 
ermen  are  often  obliged  to  buy  their 
supply  at  other  places,  at  an  average 
price  of  four  to  five  dollars  per  barrel. 

The  sporling  (young  herring)  average 
six  inches  in  length.  The  supply  comes 
now  wholly  from  Ipswich  Bay.  They 
are  taken  at  night  within  a  short  distance 
of  the  shore.  A  torch  is  placed  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  and  two  men  row  it 
rapidly  through  the  water.  The  third 
secures  the  fish  as  they  gather  in  front  of 
the  boat  attracted  by  the  light.  A  good 
dipper  will  often  catch  half  a  bucket  at 
a  single  dip.  This  bait  does  not  last, 
and  a  fresh  supply  must  be  obtained  each 
day.  The  herring  appear  in  the  Cape 
Ann  markets  in  December,  from  which 
time  they  are  used  as  bait  till  April, 
when  the  weather  becomes  so  warm  that 
they  cannot  be  obtained.  The  supply 
comes  largely  from  the  coasts  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Newfoundland,  where  the 
fish  are  abundant  during  the  greater  part 
of  the  winter.  Many  of  the  larger  Cape 


Ann  vessels  engage  in  the  frozen  her¬ 
ring  trade,  visiting  those  points  where 
the  herring  chance  to  be  most  abun¬ 
dant,  and  bringing  large  takes  to  the 
principal  New  England  markets.  For¬ 
merly  they  supplied  themselves  with 
nets,  but  of  late  they  have  found  it 
cheaper  to  buy  the  fish  of  the  natives. 
The  herring  are  first  frozen  on  the  shore, 
then  thrown  with  a  little  straw  into  the 
hold.  A  vessel  thus  loaded  carries  from 
three  to  four  hundred  thousand  fish. 
The  price  used  to  vary  from  twenty-five 
cents  to  one  dollar  per  hundred.  After 
the  season  for  frozen  herring  is  over 
there  is  often  great  difficulty  in  procur¬ 
ing  bait  of  any  kind.  In  the  spring  of 
1879  shore  fishing  was  almost  wholly 
suspended  for  several  weeks  on  this  ac¬ 
count.  Though  that  season  was  excep¬ 
tional  owing  to  the  absence  of  menhaden 
from  the  Gulf  of  Maine,  yet  the  question 
of  the  bait  supply  has  for  years  been 
growing  more  serious,  and  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  it  has  been  constantly  in¬ 
creasing.  The  expense  has  also  been 
proportionately  increased,  until  it  now 
seriously  reduces  the  profits  of  the  busi¬ 
ness. 

This  shows  how  important  a  pioperty 
bait  has  become.  The  bait  obtainable 
from  the  United  States  was  of  no  ad¬ 
vantage  to  Canadians.  Menhaden  were, 
it  was  alleged,  of  value,  and  it  is  true  as 
stated  that  the  menhaden  are  only  to  be 
found  in  United  States  waters.  But 
menhaden  are  by  no  means  indispens¬ 
able  for  mackerel-fishing ;  other  fish 
baits  plentiful  in  British  waters  are  as 
good,  especially  those  small  fishes  caught 
chiefly  with  seines  inshore.  British  fish¬ 
ermen  can  find  quite  enough  at  home. 

Can  any  one  after  reading  this  doubt 
that  there  is  an  overwhelming  tempta¬ 
tion  to  follow  where  such  a  prize  as  that 
offered  in  squid,  capeling,  and  herring 
can  be  procured  ?  Further,  can  it  be 
doubted  that,  once  the  bait  is  procured, 
it  would  be  a  matter  of  the  utmost  diffi¬ 
culty  to  keep  the  three-mile-from-shore 
limit  intact  ?  Not  only  the  British 
navy,  but  the  armed  police  of  half  a 
dozen  of  the  naval  powers  would  not  be 
sufficient  to  guard  adequately  such  an 
extent  of  waters.  The  harm  done  to 
the  southern  fisheries  and  bait  grounds 
is  undoubted.  Does  not  all  this  again 
point  to  the  wisdom  of  ascertaining  by 
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what  means — whether  by  restriction  in 
the  use  of  certain  engines,  or  by  time 
restrictions — the  “  harvests  of  the  sea” 
had  best  be  preserved  ?  Were  any  points 
agreed  upon  on  such  subjects  it  might 
hereafter  be  possible  to  allow  the  general 
obtaining  of  bait,  or  that  bait  should  be 
sold  at  certain  ports  to  all.  It  should 
always  be  remembered  that  there  is  no 
restriction  now  existing  against  author¬ 
ized  traders  calling  at  ports  where  there 
are  certain  houses  for  the  purchase  of 
bait.  But  they  must  in  Canada,  as  else¬ 
where,  be  prepared  to  prove  they  are  not 
transgressing  the  laws.  Any  American 
vessel  of  the  trading  class  can  call  at 
present,  and  can  take  to  the  fishing  ves¬ 
sels  on  the  banks  at  sea  all  they  need. 
And  this  brings  us  to  the  customs  regu¬ 
lations  complained  of.  It  has  always 
been  held  that  a  fishing  vessel  is  not  a 
trader,  and  that  they  by  the  treaty  of 
1818  can  call  at  ports  only  to  procure 
shelter,  wood,  and  water,  or  for  repairs. 
There  is  no  inhumanity  here,  but  a  sim¬ 
ple  arrangement  made  and  agreed  upon, 
in  order  that  trespass  on  grounds  sacred 
by  treaty  rights  shall  be  prevented. 
Such  necessary  prohibitions  are  not  con¬ 
fined  to  the  one  continent,  but  mutatis 
mutandis  are  in  force  here  to  guard  Eng¬ 
lish  shore  fisheries  and  to  prevent  viola¬ 
tions  of  customs  law.  Under  European 
treaties  the  home  “  headlands”  defini¬ 
tion  is.  that  bays  are  inviolate  when  the 
headlands  are  ten  miles  apart.  But  a 
special  treaty  covers  the  Canadian 
ground,  leaving  certain  shores  free  and 
reserving  others.  It  will  be  observed 
that  shell- fish  have  always  been  strictly 
excepted  from  any  privileges  granted. 
We  must  glance  at  the  treaty  of  1818, 
which  is  now  in  force  on  the  cessation 
of  the  salutary  twelve  years’  arrange¬ 
ment  for  the  joint  use  of  the  fisheries, 
which  was  unhappily  discontinued  at  the 
desire  of  the  American  Government  in 
1885.  It  will  be  as  well  also  to  give  very 
briefly  the  facts  since  the  separation  be¬ 
tween  England  and  her  American  colo¬ 
nies,  and  we  will  shortly  cite  subsequent 
events.  England  after  the  war  at  first 
denied  the  right  of  those  who  had 
formed  a  separate  government  to  fish  in 
British  waters,  but  afterward  allowed 
their  fishermen  to  do  so  where  the  shores 
were  not  settled,  but  nowhere  if  settled. 
In  1783  the  rights  accorded  were  not  so 


large  as  those  enjoyed  before  the  war, 
for  it  was  not  permitted  tos^land  in  order 
to  dry  and  cure  fish  in  Newfoundland, 
and  elsewhere,  but  only  where  no  set¬ 
tlement  had  been  made,  so  that  it  was 
provided  that  as  British  subjects  spread 
along  the  shores  they  should  have  ex¬ 
clusive  rights.  After  the  war  of  1812  it 
was  agreed  by  the  British  representa¬ 
tives  at  Ghent  that  the  claims  of  the 
Americans  to  use  the  fisheries  as  though 
they  were  still  British  subjects  could 
not  be  sustained.  Orders  were,  how¬ 
ever,  sent  out  to  the  Governor  of  the 
British  North  American  Colonies,  in 
order  to  prevent  collisions,  not  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  citizens  of  the  United  States 
engaged  in  fishing  off  Newfoundland, 
in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  or  on  the 
high  seas,  but  to  prevent  them  from 
using  the  British  territory  for  purposes 
connected  with  the  fishery,  and  to  ex¬ 
clude  their  fishing  vessels  from  harbors, 
bays,  etc.  Several  captures  of  fishing 
vessels  resulted,  and  in  1818  Article  1 
of  this  convention  said:  ‘‘It  is  agreed 
that  the  United  States  shall  have  for¬ 
ever,  in  common  with  British  subjects, 
the  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New¬ 
foundland  which  extends  from  Cape  Ray 
to  the  Ramean  Islands,  on  the  western 
and  northern  coast  of  Newfoundland 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Ramean  Islands, 
on  the  western  and  northern  coast  of 
Newfoundland  from  Cape  iRay  to  the 
Quirpon  Islands,  on  the  Magdalen 
Islands,  on  all  coasts  of  Labrador  from 
Mount  Joly  through  Belleisle  and  north¬ 
ward.  Also  that  American  fishermen 
shall  have  liberty  forever  to  dry  and 
cure  fish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays  of 
South  Newfoundland  and  of  Labrador  ; 
but  so  soon  as  these  are  settled,  or  any 
part  of  them,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  to 
dry  or  cure  fish  without  previous  agree¬ 
ment.  The  United  States  renounce  for¬ 
ever  any  liberty  heretofore  enjoyed  to 
take,  dry,  or  cure  fish  on  or  within 
three  marine  miles  of  any  of  the  coasts, 
bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  not  included  in 
the  above  limits.  Provided  that  Ameri¬ 
can  fishermen  be  allowed  to  enter  such 
bays  and  harbors  for  the  purpose  of 
shelter,  of  repairing  damages  therein, 
of  buying  wood,  of  obtaining  water,  and 
for  no  other  purpose  whatever.  But 
they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions 
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as  shall  be  necessary  to  prevent  them 
taking,  drying,  and  curing  fish  therein, 
or  in  any  other  manner  whatever  abus¬ 
ing  the  prindples  hereby  reserved  to 
them.” 

Ample  margin  was  by  this  left  to 
guard  against  any  abuse.  And  soon 
afterward  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  loyally  warned  their  subjects  that 
they  were  to  observe  strictly  the  limits 
assigned.  In  1847  the  first  proposal  for 
a  free  exchange  of  natural  products  be¬ 
tween  the  two  countries  was  made,  but 
nothing  was  done  until  1854,  when  Lord 
Elgin  completed  the  arrangement  which 
lasted  until  1866,  when  it  was  terminated 
by  the  Americans,  to  the  regret  of  all 
who  had  benefited  by  the  good  under¬ 
standing  it  had  long  insured.  Then  the 
license  system  was  tried  ;  but  our  visit¬ 
ors  would  not  buy  the  licenses,  and 
would  fish  without  them,  so  that  this 
amiable  attempt  on  our  part  to  please 
them  at  small  cost  failed.  Mitigations 
of  the  penalties  imposed  by  law  were  of 
little  avail,  although  often  given.  Tres¬ 
passers  came  and  seizures  constantly  oc¬ 
curred,  with  consequent  irritation  ;  and 
in  t87i  the  second  Reciprocity  Treaty, 
lately  abrogated,  was  negotiated.  The 
Canadians,  eager  as  usual  to  show  their 
goodwill,  allowed  the  freedom  of  the  in¬ 
shore  waters  before  the  treaty  went  into 
operation,  and  this  was  acknowledged 
as  a  ”  liberal  and  friendly”  act  by  the 
United  States. 

The  high  authority  of  VVebster  is  al¬ 
ways  justly  cited  in  support  of  our  claim. 
Here  again  the  amiable  desire  to  keep 
on  good  terms  with  America  has  been 
signally  shown.  Over  and  over  again 
have  these  rights  been  waived,  and 
strongly  and  legally  as  they  are  at  the 
present  moment  held,  I  do  not  know 
that  they  have  of  late  been  enforced.  It 
is  probable  that  in  some  cases  fishing 
within  such  limits  might  be  allowed  with¬ 
out  detriment,  and  that  in  others  it 
should  be  prevented.  Where  a  tideway 
is  strong,  the  action  of  boats  throwing 
out  the  offal  and  refuse  of  the  fish  they 


catch  need  not  harm  the  banks.  On  the 
other  hand,  where  such  refuse  can  float 
about  in  the  same  place,  and  is  not  car¬ 
ried  rapidly  away  by  the  action  of  cur¬ 
rents,  the  fishing  would  probably  be 
rapidly  destroyed.  If.  for  instance,  in 
parts  of  the  Bay  of  Chaleurs  such  action 
were  allowed,  the  mercantile  houses  of 
Jersey  might  put  on  mourning  with  their 
Canadian  friends  who  dwell  along  the 
fright  shores  where  the  red  rocks  are 
honeycombed  into  fantastic  shapes,  from 
New  Carlisle  to  the  strange  island  arches 
of  Perc6.  Few  fish  would  be  seen,  and 
the  Lenten  fasters  of  Portugal,  and 
Spain,  and  Italy  would  deplore  the  rise 
in  the  cost  of  the  splendid  dried  cod  now 
sent  to  them  by  Jean  Baptiste.  Here 
again  is  a  reason  fora  scientific  commis¬ 
sion  which  can  prejudice  no  cause  and 
compromise  no  position,  while  it  may 
serve  as  the  basis  for  some  agreement 
founded  on  common-sense  and  interna¬ 
tional  comity  and  interest.  Ample  evi¬ 
dence  of  an  accommodating  spirit  has 
been  given  by  Canada,  but  this  must  not 
and  cannot  prejudice  her  right  to  use 
her  shores  for  her  own  benefit.  It  will 
be  much  to  be  regretted  if  courtesy  and 
kindliness  be  found  to  bring  forth  crops 
of  new  demands.  No  restriction  in 
commercial  intercourse  is  intended  or 
exercised.  Any  such  contention,  if  now 
put  forward,  would  be  a  totally  new  line 
of  argument,  advanced  as  heavy  artillery 
to  cover  the  rush  of  skirmishers.  It 
would  be  an  attack,  not  the  exercise  of 
friendly  rivalry  in  industry.  Let  facts 
be  first  ascertained  by  a  scientific  com¬ 
mission  as  to  the  best  common  use  of 
these  sea  harvests,  and  then  it  will  be 
time  to  see  whether  natural  products  can¬ 
not  again  pass  the  boundary  lines  under 
some  provision  made  for  the  good  of 
both  peoples.  Meantime  Dr.  Baird  and 
Sir  W.  Dawson  may  do  much  to  help 
both,  if  they  be  allowed,  and  if  the 
politician  does  not  sit  down  upon  the 
lamp  of  science  and  leave  us  all  to  dark¬ 
ness  and  recrimination.  —  Fortnightly 
Review. 
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We  do  not  yet  know  all  there  is  to  be 
known  about  the  earliest  savage  life  of 
which  we  have  any  proof.  We  can 
trace  with  some  approach  to  accuracy 
the  mode  of  life  in  the  Bronze  Age,  and 
even  in  the  Stone  Age  ;  but  we  know 
but  little  of  the  minds  of  the  men  who 
lived  then,  of  the  extent  or  limits  of 
their  knowledge,  or  of  the  powers  of 
thought  which  they  possessed.  It  is 
quite  possible  that,  as  regards  the  latter, 
we  habitually  underrate  them.  No  less 
than  three  distinct  and  perceptible  in¬ 
fluences  tend  to  make  modern  observers 
sceptical,  or  even  contemptuous,  as  to 
the  intellectual  powers  of  savages.  Civ¬ 
ilization,  to  begin  with,  of  itself  pro¬ 
duces  scorn,  often  an  overweening  scorn, 
for  barbarism,  and  especially  barbarism 
of  the  rougher,  or,  to  speak  more  defi¬ 
nitely,  the  hunting  type.  It  seems  to 
the  dweller  in  Paris  or  London,  himself 
cultivated  till  he  hardly  knows  what  in 
him  is  natural  and  what  acquired,  as  if 
the  savage  who  faces  the  weather  naked, 
who  lives  in  a  cave  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  who  grows  nothing,  could  hardly 
have  a  mind  at  all.  If  he  had  one,  why 
did  he  not  make  himself  comfortable, 
build  a  hut,  grow  corn,  and,  above  all, 
put  on  clothes  ?  Then  there  is  just  now 
an  unconscious  wish  among  most  scien¬ 
tific  men  to  prove  the  truth  of  evolution 
by  showing  that  man  was  once  mentally 
of  a  very  low  type,  and  thus  to  diminish 
the  gulf,  otherwise  so  impassable,  which 
separates  him  from  the  animal  world. 
If  they  could  only  prove  that  he  was 
once  incapable  not  only  of  expressing, 
but  of  forming  an  abstract  idea,  they 
would  secretly  be  all  delighted.  And, 
thirdly,  a  system  has  grown  up  of  inter¬ 
preting  one  race  of  savages  by  another 
which  directly  tends  to  lower  our  judg¬ 
ment  of  the  powers  of  all.  The  philos¬ 
ophers  know  with  a  certain  intimacy  one 
class  of  savages,  the  Negroids  of  the 
Australasian  Pacific,  in  whom  mental 
power  is  extraordinarily  small  ;  and  be¬ 
cause  they  live  much  as  European  sav¬ 
ages  lived,  they  assume  that  both  must 
have  reached  about  the  same  mental 
standard.  Yet  in  a  thousand  years,  the 
relics  remaining  of  the  fishermen  of 


Devon  and  those  remaining  of  the  clam- 
eaters  of  the  Australian  coast  wilt  be  al¬ 
most  indistinguishable.  It  is  at  least 
equally  possible  that  the  difference  pro¬ 
duced  by  what  we  call  race  were  as  pro¬ 
nounced  in  the  Stone  Age  as  they  are 
now,  that  the  minds  of  whole  tribes  may 
have  been  as  separate  as  the  minds  of 
nations  now  are,  and  that  mental  capac¬ 
ity  may  in  some  races  and  under  some 
circumstances  have  reached  a  higher 
level  than  we  fancy,  before  man  devoted 
his  powers  to  becoming  comfortable  at 
all.  A  naked  troglodyte  Newton  may 
be  unthinkable,  because  the  word 
“  Newton”  embodies  certain  moral 
qualities  ;  but  a  naked  troglodyte  phi¬ 
losopher  or  student  of  physics  is  not  un¬ 
thinkable  at  all.  Diogenes,  according 
to  the  legend,  nearly  was  one  ;  and  a 
Jain  teatrher  probably  exists  who  would 
puzzle  most  undergraduates,  and  who 
lives  naked  in  a  mat  hut.  While  caves 
were  warm  and  easily  made,  there  was 
in  Europe  little  reason  to  build  huts  ; 
the  notion  of  growing  cereals  probably 
came  late,  for  no  beast  plants  them,  and 
the  idea  that  a  seed  will  grow  if  you 
bury  it,  must  without  experience  have 
seemed  hopelessly  wild  ;  and  as  to 
clothes,  whole  races  still  think  them 
an  almost  unendurable  restraint  and 
burthen.  A  Negro  or  an  Australian,  or 
a  Kaffir  of  Dr.  Moffatt’s  country,  even 
when  semi-civilized,  is  conscious  of  an 
almost  irresistible  impulse  to  throw  his 
clothes  away,  and  restore  himself  to  his 
original  liberty  of  motion.  If  mind  in 
the  Stone  Age  of  Europe  had  not  ad¬ 
vanced  beyond  its  present  level  among 
Melanesians,  how  are  we  to  account  for 
facts  such  as  those  detailed  by  Mr. 
Horsley  at  the  Royal  Institution  of 
Friday  week  ?  The  ignorance  of  the 
darker  savages  of  to  day  of  almost  all 
operations  of  surgery  is  absolutely  mar¬ 
vellous  ;  yet  Mr.  Horsley  showed  on 
conclusive  evidence  that  in  France,  sav¬ 
ages  who  used  only  stone,  dwelt  in  caves, 
and  probably  had  no  idea  of  clothes, 
constantly  performed  the  delicate  oper¬ 
ation  on  the  skull  called  trephining,  or, 
as  it  used  to  be  called  by  the  unlearned, 
trepanning.  They  cut  and  raised  the 
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fractured  bone  of  the  skull  successfully. 
No  less  than  sixty  skulls  and  fragments 
of  skulls  upon  which  this  operation  has 
been  performed  exist  in  the  museums  of 
France,  and  it  is  clear  that  it  was  one  of 
the  best  known  and  most  frequently 
practised.  Mr.  Horsley,  finding  that 
the  fracture  was  almost  always  on  the 
vertex  of  the  skull,  suggests  that  it  pro* 
duced  epilepsy,  and  that  trephining  was 
performed  to  prevent  this  result,  as  well 
as  to  alleviate  frightful  headaches  ;  but 
there  is  another  possible  explanation. 
The  regular  tribal  or  household  punish¬ 
ment  may  have  been  a  downright  blow 
on  the  skull  with  a  thick  club,  a  punish¬ 
ment  selected  because  it  precludes  re¬ 
sistance  to  the  decree»on  the  part  of  the 
victim.  It  is  still  regularly  inflicted 
among  Australians,  the  victim  being 
stunned  by  a  cracking  blow  downward 
on  the  skull  with  the  short  club  known 
as  the  “  waddy.”  As  the  strikers  did 
not  intend  death,  and  as  it  was  incon¬ 
venient  that  a  mere  secondary  punish¬ 
ment  should  produce  either  death  or 
idiotcy,  a  practice  of  cutting  and  rais¬ 
ing  the  fractured  bones  grew  up  and 
gradually  became  a  known  art,  probably 
practised  by  the  medicine  men,  or 
priests,  or  other  officials  of  the  tribe. 
Whatever  the  motive,  the  fact  is  certain, 
and  indicates  that  the  savages  who 
learned  such  an  art  were  men  who  could 
pity — for  no  man  can  trephine  his  own 
skull — who  could  understand  cause  and 
effect,  and  who  could  learn  from  re¬ 
peated  experience  almost  as  well  as  we 
can.  A  mental  chasm,  the  bridge  over 
which  is  nearly  inconceivable,  separated 
them  from  the  animals. 

It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  the 
knowledge  of  this  art  of  trephining,  and 
of  many  others,  was  confined  to  a  very 
few.  In  spite  of  much  that  we  see 
around  us  every  day — kill  out  a  picked 
ten  per  cent  of  Englishmen,  and  where 
would  English  civilization  be  ? — we  all 
are  accustomed  to  doubt,  or  perhaps 
forget,  how  easily  a  comparatively  cul¬ 
tured  clan  may  arise  amid  a  nearly  com¬ 
plete  savagery  around.  We  know  this 
to  have  been  the  case  in  civilizations 
like  the  Egyptian  and  the  Mexican,  and 
it  is  the  only  presumption  which  recon¬ 
ciles  the  otherwise  conflicting  facts  of 
the  earlier  history  of  Ireland  and  West¬ 
ern  Scotland,  where  great  ecclesiastics 


and  scholars  went  out  from  the  midst  of 
kerns  as  savage  as  the  Maoriesof  to-day. 
It  is  at  least  as  possible  that  a  caste  knew 
the  mystery  of  trephining  as  that  a  tribe 
did.  That  is  a  point  which  will  prob¬ 
ably  never  be  determined,  for  it  is  one 
where  we  encounter  the  grand  difficulty 
of  early  history, — the  imperfection  of 
its  means  of  record.  Until  writing  was 
invented,  the  record  of  an  idea  was  al¬ 
most  a  physical  impossibility,  except  so 
far  as  subsequent  observers  may  deduce 
it  from  a  fact.  If,  for  instance,  we  find 
sacrifleial  stone,  knives,  and  relics  of 
victims,  we  may  safely  infer  that  those 
who  built  the  altars,  made  the  knives, 
and  slew  the  victims,  believed  in  invis¬ 
ible  beings  or  forces  who  would  be  either 
reverenced  or  propitiated  by  offerings. 
But  that  deduction  gives  us  scarcely  a 
clew  to  the  idea  entertained  by  that  tribe 
of  what  we  call  religion.  Its  God  may 
have  been  Jehovah,  as  he  appeared  to 
Abraham,  or  Huitzilopochtli,  as  he  ap¬ 
peared  to  Mexicans  ;  and  they  may  have 
believed  in  a  future  state,  as  all  Red 
Indians  do,  or  have  disbelieved  in  it,  as 
up  to  the  Captivity  all  but  the  higher 
Israelitish  minds  probably  did.  Or  the 
sacrifices  may  have  had  nothing  to  do 
with  the  people  at  all,  but  have  belonged 
exclusively  to  a  minute  caste,  embedded 
among  them  as  Englishmen  are  embed¬ 
ded  among  Indians.  All  deductions  as 
to  the  religion  of  Calcutta  from  Calcutta 
Cathedral  made  two  thousand  years 
hence  would  be  essentially  wrong.  Of 
laws  or  civil  polity  it  is  nearly  impos¬ 
sible  that  any  trace  should  survive,  or 
of  any  knowledge  not  requiring  im¬ 
perishable  instruments.  We  may  de¬ 
duce  a  knowledge  of  commerce  from 
certain  things  discovered, — for  instance, 
we  know  from  coins  found  in  tombs 
that  very  early  Norsemen  traded  with 
Rome  ;  but  without  writing,  we  could 
not  have  a  record  of  the  knowledge  of 
medicine  as  distinguished  from  surgery. 
There  is  evidence  of  a  sort  that  the  early 
Scandinavian  fighters  understood  the 
brain-maddening  power  of  hemp,  and 
used  it  before  going  into  battle  ;  but 
they  may  have  known  fifty  other  potent 
drugs,  and  their  knowledge  could  not 
be  recorded.  The  Stone-Age  savages 
may  have  observed  astronomical  facts 
as  closely  as  the  Chaldseans  ;  but  all 
record  of  their  knowledge,  if  they  pos- 
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sessed  any,  has  passed  away  as  com¬ 
pletely  as  all  knowledge  of  the  Chaldaean 
processes,  or  of  the  extraordinary  acci¬ 
dent,  or  series  of  accidents,  or  induction 
which  led  to  the  discovery  by  the  low¬ 
est  of  savages  of  the  most  scientific  and 
unexpected  of  all  weapons,  the  Austra¬ 
lian  boomerang.  As  Mr.  Horsley  says, 
we  know  that  the  savages  of  France  pos¬ 
sessed  caves,  because  there  they  are  ; 
but  if  they  had  possessed  also  perishable 
houses,  they  would  have  passed  away. 
Extinguish  writing,  and  if  the  English 
quitted  India,  there  would  in  five  thou¬ 
sand  years  be  no  evidence  whatever  that 
they  were  ever  there,  except,  indeed, 
imperishable  fragments  of  broken  beer- 
bottles.  Nothing  that  they  have  built 
would  resist  natural  forces  for  a  cen¬ 
tury  ;  and  how  would  their  distinctive 


ideas  of  justice,  mercy,  and  the  suprem¬ 
acy  of  law,  be  made  visible  to  their  suc¬ 
cessors  ?  The  truth  is,  evidence  as  to  a 
long-past  cycle  must,  in  the  absence  of 
writing,  be  hopelessly  imperfect ;  and 
we  may,  as  regards  any  particular  tribe, 
unfairly  depreciate  its  mental  stand¬ 
point  through  our  own  ignorance.  If 
we  examined  the  “  traces”  of  the  monks 
of  the  Thebaid  as  we  examine  those  of 
savages,  what  should  we  deduce  ?  That 
certain  persons,  sex  unknown,  probably 
pagans,  and  certainly  uncivilized,  con¬ 
structed  certain  cells,  and  probably  lived 
in  them.  The  theory  that  they  were 
fishers  in  the  river,  about  as  high  in  the 
mental  scale  as  Aleutians,  would  explain 
the  visible  facts  'just  as  completely  as 
the  truth. — Spectator. 


ROSSETTI  IN  PROSE  AND  VERSE.* 
BY  WILLIAM  SHARP. 


The  most  objective  author  is  ceitain, 
somewhere  or  other  throughout  his  writ¬ 
ings,  to  afford  at  least  a  glimpse  of  self¬ 
portraiture  to  the  reader— some  illumi¬ 
native  “  aside”  which,  whether  as  from 
the  writer  himself  or  uttered  by  some 
fictitious  personage,  is  all-revealing.  In 
a  sense,  certain  poets  are  independent 
of  biographies,  which  in  some  instances 
merely  serve  the  purpose  of  anecdotal 
narratives.  Shelley,  Byron,  Alfred  de 
Musset,  Leopardi,  Omar  Khayyam, 
Horace — in  a  lesser  degree  Keats, 
Heine,  and  Victor  Hugo — stand  re¬ 
vealed  to  us  in  their  own  writings.  And 
pre-eminently  to  this  order  of  poets  does 
Rossetti  belong.  Not  one  of  his  biog¬ 
raphers  will  lead  us  so  deeply  into  his 
secret  as  he  does  himself.  What  any 
appreciative  friend  or  critic  may  say  of 
this  writer’s  nature  and  temperament, 
we  are  fairly  sure  to  find  already  plainly 
manifest  in  his  own  words.  Herein  lies 
one  of  the  most  attractive  characteristics 
of  the  poetry  of  the  author  of  The  House 
of  Life,  In  it  we  are  brought  face  to 


*  The  Collected  Works  of  Dante  Gabriel  Ros¬ 
setti.  Edited,  with  preface  and  notes,  by 
William  Michael  Rossetti.  In  two  volumes. 
(Ellis  and  Scrutton,  New  Bond  St.) 


face  with  a  fascinating  personality,  a 
man  who  is  not  of  the  common  order, 
a  visionary  yet  no  mere  dreamer,  a  man 
bom  out  of  due  time,  and  yet  on  ihe 
fore-front  of  one  of  the  chief  intellectual 
movements  of  latter  days  ;  an  observer 
with  exceptional  capacities  for  action  ; 
a  recluse,  yet  “  a  force  of  central  fire 
descending  consciously  and  uncon¬ 
sciously  on  many  altars.”  His  weak¬ 
nesses,  his  shortcomings,  as  a  poet,  are 
as  emphatic  revelations  as  are  his  pow¬ 
ers  and  excellences.  Natures  that  tun  to 
excess  are  the  richest. 

While  the  poetry  of  Rossetti  every¬ 
where  more  or  less  strikingly  reveals  the 
man  behind  it,  here  and  there  we  come 
across  lines  peculiarly  suggestive.  One 
such  utterance  is  to  be  found  among  the 
hitherto  unpublished  matter  brought  to¬ 
gether  in  the  collected  works.  The 
prose  sketch  for  a  poem  to  be  called 
“  The  Orchard  Pit  ”  commences  thus  : 
”  Men  tell  me  that  sleep  has  many 
dreams  ;  but  all  my  life  I  have  dreamed 
one  dream  alone.  ”  This  is  as  directly 
personal  a  statement  as  if  it  had  occurred 
in  an  autobiography.  Veritably,  all  his 
life  Rossetti  dreamed  one  dream.  He 
was  from  the  days  of  his  boyhood  on¬ 
ward  haunted  by  the  vision  of  Beauty  ; 
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the  love  of  Beauty  became  a  passion  ; 
this  passion  became  his  very  being. 

This  is  that  Lady  Beauty,  in  whose  praise 
Thy  voice  and  hand  spake  still — long  known 
to  thee 

By  flying  hair  and  fluttering  hem, — the 
beat 

Following  her  daily  of  thy  heart  and  feet. 
How  passionately  and  itretiievably, 

In  what  fond  flight,  how  many  ways  and  days  ! 

And  like  all  lovers — those  lovers,  above 
all,  who  in  the  words  of  M^rimee.  se 
passionnent  pour  la  passion — he  became 
a  slave  to  this  tyrant  Love,  this  wonder¬ 
ful  abstract  Beauty,  and  in  his  enthral¬ 
ling,  and  even  bewildering  bondage,  he 
again  and  again  gropes  vainly  toward 
the  living  sunshine  of  reality,  at  times 
even  losing  himself  in  phantasmal  ob¬ 
scurities.  It  is  not  that  he  can  be  ac¬ 
cused  of  vagueness,  mere  nebulosity. 
Even  when  most  subject  to  the  poetic 
I  mania,  his  lines  vibrate  with  the  pas- 

I  sjonate  emotion  which  inspires  them  ; 

but  his  inspiration  is  not  unfrequently 
so  remote  from  those  emotional  re¬ 
sources  which  affect  the  generality  of 
mankind  that  he  seems  to  have  heark¬ 
ened  at  the  portals  of  some  house  of 
dreams,  rather  than  to  the  more  urgent 
whispers  of  the  world  of  reality.  .And 
yet  no  greater  injustice  can  be  done — 
alike  to  the  man  and  to  the  poet — than 
to  say  that  he  was  a  dreamer  only.  His 
was  a  nature  too  keenly  susceptible  to 
the  urgency  of  life  to  surrender  itself  in 
brooding  inaction.  He  dreamed  one 
dream — he  lived  one  dream — he  worked 
with  the  pen  of  the  poet  and  the  brush 
of  the  painter  toward  the  realization  of 
one  dream  ;  but,  more  than  most  men, 
life  was  to  him  a  thing  of  ceaseless  won¬ 
der  and  absorbing  attraction.  He  had 
pre-eminently  that  wonder-faculty  which 
is  a  characteristic  of  great  poets.  An 
eminent  critic  has  written  of  him  that 
where  his  true  importance  in  the  history 
of  literature  lies  is  in  the  fact  that  (or 
with  Coleridge)  Rossetti  is  the  chief  ex¬ 
ponent  of  that  renascence  of  wonder — 
the  renascence  of  the  temper  of  wonder, 
mystery,  and  awe — which  is  the  most 
thrilling  and  momentous  thing  in  the 
history  of  latter-day  civilization.  But 
more  than  thirty  years  before  Mr.  Theo- 
i  dore  Watts  wrote  to  this  effect,  Rossetti 

I  himself  had  written  of  “  that  indefinable 

sense  of  rest  and  wonder  which,  when 


childhood  is  once  gone,  poetry  alone 
can  recall.”  To  those  minds,  indeed, 
to  whom  Rossetti  appeals  most,  just  be¬ 
cause  of  his  exponcncy  of  this  temper 
of  wonder  and  mystery,  he  must  take 
rank  as  one  of  the  greatest  English  poets 
since  Coleridge  and  Keats.  With  both 
the  latter  he  had  sympathies  arising 
from  sources  deeper  than  appreciative 
admiration  simply  ;  he  was  at  one  with 
them  in  their  power,  their  instinctive 
faculty  rather,  of  looking  at  the  quali¬ 
ties  and  apparent  unrealities  of  life 
through  the  purely  poetic  atmosphere. 
Those  possessed  by  the  mania  of  poetry 
look  forth  upon  the  world  through  a 
transmuting  mist :  an  indefinable  glamour 
glorifies  their  vision.  But  with  this 
supremely  poetic  temper,  with  this  mys¬ 
tic  glamour,  Rossetti  had  certain  faults  of 
so  radical  a  nature  that  no  inconsider¬ 
able  portion  of  his  poetry  suffered  ir¬ 
remediably.  The  greatest  colorist  of 
modern  times,  he  at  one  period  of  his 
artistic  career  found  his  color-sense  in¬ 
toxicated,  or,  perhaps,  he  believed  with 
Blake  that  “exuberance  is  beauty:’’ 
and  so  in  verse  we  find  him  at  times  rev¬ 
elling  in  an  extravagant  luxuriousness 
of  diction  calculated  to  cloy  rather  than 
to  gratify.  His  verse  became  overloaded 
with  gorgeous  images,  with  ingenious 
combinations,  with  mere  resonances. 
He  delighted  in  the  roll  of  a  line,  in 
the  rhythmic  strength  of  a  decasyllabic 
verse,  in  the  sonorous  music  of  poly¬ 
syllabic  words,  with  an  intensity  of  en¬ 
joyment  which  occasionally  blinded  him 
to  the  fact  that  the  line  had  no  essential 
relevancy,  the  verse  naught  save  sound, 
the  words  more  sonority  than  suitabil¬ 
ity.  He  regarded  Lord  Tennyson  as 
the  greatest  artist  in  verse  in  modern 
times,  but  he  failed  to  see  that  one  rea¬ 
son  of  this  was  the  Laureate’s  simplicity 
of  diction,  his  instinctive  as  well  as  cul¬ 
tivated  preference  for  Saxon  over  Anglo- 
Latin  words.  There  are  poems  of  his, 
particularly  certain  sonnets,  which  con¬ 
tain  lines  almost  in  mongrel  English  : 
one  sonnet,  for  example,  commences 
with  “  Like  multiform  circumffuence 
manifold.” 

Again,  through  having — in  his  own 
words — long  mentally  cartooned  a  poem 
before  committing  it  to  paper,  and 
through  much  brooding  upon  it,  he  fre¬ 
quently  made  his  meaning  obscure  to 
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his  readers  when  to  him  it  was  as  mani¬ 
fest  as  da>  light.  Partly  from  this, 
partly  from  an  occasionally  exaggerated 
aesthetic  sense,  he  imprisoned  the  spirit 
of  poetry  in  a  network  of  words  ;  and 
this  defect  becomes  most  noticeable 
when  he  is  dealing  with  facts  of  na¬ 
ture.  It  is  a  relief,  after  reading  such 
poetic  phraseology  as 

The  embowered  throstle’s  urgent  wood-notes 
soar, 

to  turn  to  the  unlabored  and  impulsive 
strain  of  the  Scottish  singer — 

The  mavis  sings  fu  blithely 
On  ilka  leafy  bough  ; 

or  to  the  English  poet’s — 

Hark  \  where  my  blossomed  pear-tree  in  the 
hedge 

Leans  to  the  field  and  scatters  on  the  clover 
Blossoms  and  dewdrops — at  the  bent  spray's 
edge— 

That's  the  wise  thrush  ;  he  sings  each  song 
twice  over. 

Lest  you  should  think  he  never  could  recapture 
The  first  fine  careless  rapture. 

This  inability  to  approach  nature  as 
a  lover  is  in  curious  contradistinction  to 
Rossetti’s  instinctive  faculty  for  the  ap¬ 
prehension  of  the  beautiful.  Scattered 
throughout  his  poetry  there  are  many 
most  exquisite  descriptions,  but  these 
are  scenic  glimpses  described  by  the 
painter  rather  than  the  poet.  It  is,  of 
course,  difficult  to  realize  this  when  we 
come  across  some  beautiful  lines  here 
and  there  in  a  poem  ;  fascinating,  haunt¬ 
ing*  suggestive  lines,  such  as  those,  for 
instance,  to  be  found  in  /^ose  Mary. 
But  whenever  we  discover  Rossetti 
making  a  direct  transcript  or  study  from 
nature,  for  its  own  sake,  we  are  almost 
certain  to  discern  the  difference  between 
the  purely  literary  method  and  that  of 
the  nature-lover.  Take,  for  example, 
the  fine  sonnet  on  Spring.  The  octave 
is  admirable,  and  might  have  been  writ¬ 
ten  by  Mr.  Burroughs  or  Mr.  Jefferies 
in  so  far  as  vivid  portrayal  of  nature  is 
concerned  ;  but  let  us  read  the  sestet — 

Chill  are  the  gusts  to  which  the  pastures  cower. 
And  chill  the  current  where  the  young  reeds 
stand 

As  green  and  close  as  the  young  wheat  on 
land  : 


Yet  here  the  cuckoo  and  the  cuckoo  flower 
Plight  to  the  heart  spring’s  perfect  imminent 
hour 

Whose  breath  shall  soothe  you  like  your  dear 
one’s  band. 

In  the  second  tercet  the  poet  lapses 
from  nature  into  literary  effect  ;  can  we 
imagine  Wordsworth  or  Burns,  Keats 
or  Shelley  or  Chaucer  having  written 
these  lines  ?  Even  the  simplicity  of 
form  and  diction  incidental  to  the  ballad 
did  not  restrain  Rossetti  from  passing 
in  a  single  line  from  energetic  and  vivid 
directness  to  a  remote  and  subtle  con¬ 
ception  entirely  foreign  to  his  artistic 
aim.  In  the  stirring  ballad  of  “  The 
White  Ship” — the  personal  record,  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  of  Berold,  a 
butcher  of  Rouen — we  encounter  at  least 
one  extraordinary  incongruity — 

The  king  was  'ware 
Of  a  little  boy  with  golden  hair. 

As  bright  as  the  golden  poppy  is 
That  the  beach  breeds  for  the  surf  to  kiss. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  Rouen  butcher 
who  speaks  in  this  italicized  line  :  but 
Rossetti,  and  Rossetti  not  at  his  best. 

But  if  Rossetti  has  not  magically  in¬ 
terpreted  external  nature,  if  the  literary 
instinct  in  him  occasionally  too  marked¬ 
ly  dominates  the  purely  poetic,  there  is 
one  point  wherein  he  excels  any  contem¬ 
porary  writer.  In  the  domain  of  the 
supernatural  he  is  the  sole  worthy  in¬ 
heritor  of  Coleridge.  This  note  of  what 
is  known  as  supernaturalism — this  note 
of  the  mysterious,  of  the  weird — is  of 
modern  emphasis  ;  it  is  the  sign  of  the 
projection  of  the  soul,  stifled  with  the 
conventionalities  and  growing  material¬ 
ism  of  civilization,  into  the  region  of  ro¬ 
mance.  The  romantic  spirit  is  the  wind 
that  unfolds  the  loveliest  efflorescence 
of  the  human  mind.  The  great  poets 
are  of  necessity  romanticists,  for  they 
are  as  i^olian  harps  to  the  breath  of 
Poetry,  which  is  sublimated  romance. 
Lesser  men  are  writers  of  poems,  of 
verse.  A  man  is  not  an  artist  because 
he  paints  pictures,  a  poet  because  he 
writes  poems  ;  the  maker,  the  inventor, 
the  seer,  he  and  he  only  is  the  poet,  the 
artist.  A  wider  gulf  divides  Pope  and 
Keats  than  separates  the  pure  Saxon  and 
the  pure  Celt  And  it  is  because  Ros¬ 
setti  is  the  foremost  figure  in  the  latest 
renascence  of  romanticism  that  he  ranks 
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SO  high,  that  he  is  placed  by  many  on  a 
pedestal  which  to  the  majority  of  people, 
perhaps,  seems  a  blasphemous  usurpa¬ 
tion  of  the  high  places  of  the  popular 
gods.  This  wind  of  romance  blew 
through  every  day  of  his  life,  whether 
in  his  hand  he  held  the  brush  or  the 
pen — 

To  him  bringing 

Shapes  from  the  invisible  world,  unearthly 
singing 

From  out  the  middle  air. 

But  it  was  the  vital  essence  of  romance 
which  permeated  his  nature,  and  no 
merely  skin-deep  or  spurious  romantic 
sentimentalism.  I  do  not  think  that 
Rossetti  (whose  love  for  Keats  equalled 
if  it  did  not  exceed  that  which  he  felt 
for  Shakespeare  and  Coleridge)  at  all 
agreed  with  his  favorite  poet  that — 

They  shall  be  accounted  poet-kings 
Who  simply  tell  the  most  heart-easing  things. 

And  he  certainly  used  to  indulge  in 
kindly  mockery  of  Keats’  boyish  and 
immature  outcry — 

O  for  an  age  so  sheltered  from  annoy. 

That  I  may  never  know  how  change  the  moons. 
Or  bear  the  voice  of  busy  common-sense. 

In  a  word,  Rossetti — so  it  invariably 
seemed  to  the  present  writer,  at  any  rate 
— had  too  robust  an  intellect  to  imagine 
that  science  and  poetry  were  fundamen¬ 
tally  antagonistic.  As  an  artist — in  the 
narrow  and  common  sense  of  the  word 
— he  was,  however,  at  the  opposite  pole 
to  that  of  Science  :  a  fact  which  he  at 
once  admitted  and  approved.  No  poet 
was  ever  more  anti-scientihc  than  him¬ 
self,  but  he  had  that  deeper  vision  which 
recognized,  even  while  it  perhaps  did 
not  sympathize  with,  the  greatness  of  the 
idea  of  unity  undeilying  all  things. 
Wirh  Keats,  he  would  have  preferred  the 
world  not  to  have  known  the  woof  and 
texture  of  the  rainbow,  so  that  when  the 
wondrous  bow  appeared  in  the  heavens 
it  might  be  with  all  the  mystery  and 
awe'  of  ancient  days  ;  yet,  withal,  he 
would  not  havett  relegated  to  “  the  dull 
catalogue  of  common  things.”  The 
woof,  the  texture,  might  be  explicable  ; 
the  beauty,  even  the  mystery  of  it, 
might  be  different  in  effect  from  that 
produced  of  old ;  but,  nevertheless, 
mysterious  and  beautiful  it  must  ever 
remain.  Some  accounts  of  Rossetti 
have  represented  the  poet-painter  as  a 
New  Series. —Vol.  XLV.,  No.  5 


morbid  dreamer,  a  curse  to  himself  and 
a  burden  to"  his  friends  ;  a  hater  of  the 
common  interests  of  mankind,  a  selfish 
devotee  at  the  shrine  of  abstract  Beauty 
an  enemy  to  the  widening  of  man’s  in¬ 
tellectual  horizon.  Others,  who  knew 
him  intimately,  and  saw  him  continu¬ 
ously  through  several  years  of  his  least 
propitious  period — can  only  say  that 
they  found  him  none  of  these  things. 
In  sweetness  of  temper,  in  graciousness 
of  manner,  in  healthy  and  energetic,  if 
not  very  comprehensive  sympathy  with 
the  little  things  of  life,  in  ready  interest 
in  everything  intellectual,  in  quick  will¬ 
ingness  to  see  the  humorous  aspect  of 
things,  in  urgent  sympathy  with  and  de¬ 
sire  to  share  vicariously  the  troubles  of 
his  friends,  in  deep  and  broad  insight 
into  the  fundamental  principles  and 
subtlest  beauties  of  art  and  poetry — in 
one  and  all  of  these  they  found  him  the 
opposite  of  what  he  has  sometimes  been 
portrayed.  Of  course,  it  is  not  to  be 
denied  that  he  dwelt  in  the  shadow  of  a 
great  melancholy  ;  that  on  occasions, 
when  suffering  from  nervous  prostra¬ 
tion,  and  other  effects  of  insomnia,  he 
spoke,  and  even  acted,  like  a  man  bereft 
of  absolute  moral  control,  and  that  a 
certain  morbid  sensitiveness  created  diffi¬ 
culties  not  always  easy  of  explanation  ; 
but  these  were  the  incidental,  and  not 
the  prevailing,  aspects  of  his  later  life. 
The  profound  sadness  which  cast  its 
gloom  over  him  did  not  make  itself  per¬ 
petually  evident.  Melancholy,  more¬ 
over,  is  the  invariable  shadow  of  high 
genius.  Again,  much  of  this  extreme 
despondency  was  due  to  purely  physical 
causes  ;  insomnia,  unwitting  excess  in 
the  use  of  chloral,  the  habits  of  a  re¬ 
cluse,  all  conduced  toward  emphasizing 
and  perpetuating  the  inborn  and  poetic 
sentiment  of  melancholy.  This  was 
evident  in  the  rapid  transition  whereby 
he  would  frequently  pass  from  a  mood 
of  dire  despondency  into  one  of  alert 
interest,  his  eyes  glistening  with  keen 
appreciation,  his  mouth  twitching  sensi¬ 
tively.  Friends  would  arrive  some  after¬ 
noon  (it  would  not  ”  heighten  the 
effect”  to  say  "some  dull,”  or 
"  gloomy,”  or  “  wintry”  afternoon,  for 
to  summer  and  winter,  gloomy  and 
bright  days,  Rossetti  was — save  in  so 
far  as  these  inteifered  with  or  assisted 
him  in  the  prosecution  of  his  painting — 
45 
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mostly  indifferent)  and  find  him  in  the 
depths  of  fathomless  despair.  By  din¬ 
ner-time  he  would  be  in  shallower  seas 
of  despondency  ;  an  hour  or  so  later  he 
would  be  on  the  high-tide  of  conversa¬ 
tional  cheerfulness ;  and  between  the 
hours  of  ten  and  three— when  he  was  at 
his  best — many  a  jest  and  hearty  laugh, 
keen  criticism  and  pungent  remark,  re¬ 
condite  reminiscence  and  poetic  quota¬ 
tion,  would  make  the  lurking  blue  devils 
depart  altogether  from  the  studio — to 
await  their  victim  when,  in  the  sleepless 
morning-hours,  he  should  be  alone  once 
more  with  his  sufferings  and  unquiet 
thoughts.  Even  in  the  last  year  of  his 
life,  when  his  resolute  and  dominant 
nature  had  become  emasculated  through 
the  use  of  chloral,  he  would,  not  infre¬ 
quently — by  an  imperious  effort  of  the 
will — rally  from  a  very  hell  of  despairful 
despondency.  In  the  fire-lit  studio — 
from  the  walls  of  which  gleamed  fitfully 
the  strange  brooding  eyes  of  some  of 
those  mystically  beautiful  women  to 
whom  he  gave  the  names  of  Mnemosyne, 
Astarte  Syriaca,  Cassandra,  Pandora, 
Proserpine  :  in  the  large  gloomy  bed¬ 
chamber,  with  its  heavy  hangings  and 
haunting  shadows,  in  the  panelled  sit¬ 
ting-room  at  Birchington,  with  the  sea- 
wind  moaning  and  shrieking  round  the 
house — in  each,  the  present  writer  has 
seen  Rossetti  struggle  like  a  drowning 
mariner  with  an  overwhelming  tide  of 
deepest  dejection,  struggle  manfully, 
and  triumph.  Again,  though  he  was  no 
poet  of  nature.  Nature  at  times  had  for 
him,  too,  her  message,  her  solace. 

One  day,  not  very  long  before  his 
death,  we  stood  together  on  the  cliff  at 
Birchington,  looking  seaward.  The  sky 
was  a  cloudless  blue,  and  the  emulation 
and  exultation  of  at  least  a  score  of 
larks  was  something  wonderful  to  listen 
to  ;  the  sweet  scents  of  early  spring 
everywhere  prevailed,  blent  with  the 
odor  of  the  sea- wrack  from  below  ;  the 
sea,  of  purple-shaded  arure,  was  beauti¬ 
ful  beyond  words.  At  first  I  thought 
Rossetti  was  as  heedless  of  his  environ¬ 
ment  as  he  was  in  general ;  *  but  in  re- 


*  The  previous  evening.  Miss  Christina  Ros¬ 
setti— who  was  staying  with  her  brother— drew 
my  attention  to  a  subdued  but  very  beautiful 
sunset.  While  we  were  gazing  at  it,  Rossetti, 
having  overheard  what  was  said,  walked  feebly 
to  the  window  and  looked  out  upon  the  dove- 


ply  to  some  remark  of  mine  he  replied  : 

“  It  is  beautiful — the  world,  and  life  it¬ 
self.  I  am  glad  I  have  lived  ;  1  am 
glad  I  yet  shall  live.”  Insensibly  there¬ 
after  his  dejection  lifted  from  off  his 
spirit,  and  for  the  rest  of  that  day  and 
evening  he  was  almost  his  old  self  again. 
Yet  the  shadow  of  death  was  even  then 
upon  him,  and  a  weakness  nigh  intoler¬ 
able.  Those  who  knew  him  well  have 
ever  been  convinced  that  his  genius 
(which  up  to  the  end  grew  more  intense 
and  dominant,  instead  of  diminishing) 
would  have  produced  poems  and  pic¬ 
tures — poems  more  especially — equal  to, 
if  not  surpassing,  his  highest  published 
achievements.  I  always  think  of  him  as 
having  died  young. 

Der  Aberglaube  ist  die  Poesie  des  Le- 
bens,  said  Goethe  ;  and  if  we  translate 
this  ”  over-belief,”  this  ”  superstition,” 
into  supernatural,”  we  proclaim  a 
fundamental  truth.  At  the  base  of  the 
highest  imaginative  poetry  lies  what  we 
call  the  supernatural  element.  Among 
the  poets  of  the  Victorian  era,  there  is 
none  who  has  touched  a  higher  note  of 
imaginative  supernaturalism  than  Ros¬ 
setti.  It  is  this  quality  which  raises  to 
its  supreme  level  of  imagination  The 
King's  Tragedy,  a  poem  surcharged 
with  the  supernatural,  as  a  thunder¬ 
cloud  with  electricity. 

More  than  any  poet  of  our  genera¬ 
tion,  Rossetti  carried  personification  to 
excess.  This  particularity  affords  the 
most  striking  index  to  his  spiritual  na¬ 
ture,  but  it  is  often  a  source  of  weakness. 
Instances  will  crowd  upon  all  students 
of  his  poems  ; — Memory,  Death,  Sleep, 
Oblivion,  Youth,  Love’s  Hour,  Dead 
Hours,  Vain  Virtues,  Lost  Days,  and 
so  forth. 

Nay,  why 

Name  the  dead  hours  ?  I  mind  them  well ; 
Their  ghosts  in  many  darkened  doorways  dwell 

With  desolate  eyes  to  know  them  by. 

*  4>  *  *  * 

Here  doth  memory  sit  .  .  . 

While  hopes  and  aims,  long  lost  with  her. 
Stand  round  her  image  side  by  side. 

•  •  *  •  • 

One  flame-winged  brought  a  white-winged 

harp-player  ; 

tones  and  pale  amethyst  of  the  west.  He 
looked  long  and  earnestly,  and  then  turned 
away  indiflerrntly  with  the  remark  that  he 
could  not  see  what  it  was  we  admired  so 
much.  He  projected  his  moods  upon  nature  ; 
nature  did  nut  induce  them  in  him. 
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Then  said  my  lady  :  “  Thou  art  Passion  of 
Love, 

And  this  Love’s  worship." 

***** 

Song,  whose  hair 

Blew  like  a  flame,  and  blossomed  like  a 
wreath. 

***** 

There  the  dreams  are  multitudes  ; 

Some  that  will  not  wait  for  sleep 
Deep  within  the  August' woods. 

****** 

Then,  too,  let  all  hopes  of  mine. 

All  vain  hopes  by  night  and  day. 

Slowly  at  thy  summoning  sign 

Rise  up  pallid  and  obey. 

In  the  two  bulky  volumes  recently 
published  by  Messrs.  Ellis  and  Scrut- 
lon — comprising  in  all  more  than  a 
thousand  pages — we  have,  to  all  intents, 
the  complete  life-work  of  Rossetti  in  lit¬ 
erature.  With  his  great  and  steadily- 
growing  fame  and  influence  as  a  painter 
we  have  here  nothing  to  do  ;  but  I  may 
quote  the  emphatic  opinion  of  an  emi¬ 
nent  critic  :  “  These  moral  qualities, 
guiding  an  artistic  temperament  as  ex¬ 
quisite  as  was  ever  bestowed  on  man, 
made  him  what  he  was,  the  greatest  in¬ 
ventor  of  abstract  beauty,  both  in  form 
and  color,  perhaps  that  the  world  has 
ever  seen.”  No  one,  admiring  the 
genius  of  this  writer,  but  will  desire  to 
possess  these  two  volumes,  which  Mr. 
William  Michael  Rossetti  has  ably  edited 
and  prefaced  with  an  interesting  intro¬ 
duction.  Poems,  translations,  prose 
pieces,  critical  papers,  and  various 
highly-interesting  memoranda — all  are 
here.  It  is  not  an  easy  task  for  a 
brother  to  write  critically  and  judicially 
of  a  brother,  and  no  small  credit  is  due 
to  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti  for  his  prefatory 
remarks,  at  once  impartial  and  ade¬ 
quate,  reserved  and  appreciative.  The 
additions  which  go  to  make  these  two 
volumes  the  ‘‘complete  works”  are 
variously  valuable  and  are  all  interest¬ 
ing,  though  no  one  of  them  seems  to  the 
present  writer  so  pre-eminently  fine  as 
to  add.  materially  to  Rossetti’s  reputa¬ 
tion. 

Before  referring  with  some  detail  to 
the  more  important  of  these  additions 
to  what  the  author  himself  published  in 
his  two  books  of  poetry,  it  will  be  as 
well  to  note  the  interesting  and  useful 
arrangement  of  the  contents.  In  the 
first  volume  come  the  principal  poems, 
in  chronological  sequence,  beginning 


with  ”  Dante  at  Verona,”  “  A  Last 
Confession,"  and  ‘‘The  Bride’s  Prel¬ 
ude,”  and  ending  with  “  Rose  Mary" 
and  ‘‘  The  King’s  Tragedy  then  suc¬ 
ceeds  The  House  of  Life,  in  Rossetti’s 
own  arrangement,  that  marvellous  series 
of  a  hundred  sonnets,  unlike  anything 
else  in  our  literature  ;  then  come  the 
Miscellaneous  Poems,  nearly  fourscore 
in  number,  also  chronologically  ar¬ 
ranged,  commencing  with  ‘‘  My  Sister’s 
Sleep”  and  ‘‘  The  Blessed  Damozel,” 
and  closing  with  "  The  Last  Three  from 
Trafalgar,”  and  "Czar  Alexander  the 
Second  thereafter  follow  the  well- 
known  Sonnets  on  Pictures,  including 
that  supreme  example  on  Giorgione’s 
"  Venetian  Pastoral,”  and  fourteen  son¬ 
nets  and  verses  written  by  Rossetti  for 
paintings  and  drawings  of  his  own,  a 
number  of  short  poems  in  Italian,  and 
a  dozen  or  more  versicles  and  frag¬ 
ments.  From  page  383  the  volume  is 
occupied  with  the  stories  ‘‘  Hand  and 
Soul"  and  ‘‘Saint  Agnes  of  Interces¬ 
sion,"  and  with  six  more  or  less  finished 
prose  schemes  for  projected  poems ; 
with  five  short  critical  papers ;  with 
various  ‘‘  Sentences  and  Notes  and 
with  Mr.  W.  M.  Rossetti’s  editorial 
comments.  The  second  volume  com¬ 
prises  all  that  was  published  in  the  book 
entitled  Dante  and  his  Circle,  including 
the  unequalled  translation  of  the  Vita 
Nuova ;  various  translations  from  the 
Italian  and  French,  among  which  noth¬ 
ing  surpasses  in  beauty  the  already  fa¬ 
miliar  rendering  of  Fran9ois  Villon’s 
‘‘  Ballad  of  Dead  Ladies,”  but  also 
among  which  is  the  long  and  important 
translation  of  Hartmann  Von  Aiie’s  Der 
.  Arme  Heinrich,  now  for  the  first  time 
published  ;  and  a  number  of  fragmen¬ 
tary  papers  dealing  with  art  and  artists. 

Hand  and  Soul  is  already  familiar  to 
most  students  of  Rossetti.  This  beauti¬ 
ful  prose  fantasy  or  prose-poem  appear^ 
ed  first  in  that  exceedingly  scarce  mag¬ 
azine  The  Germ  ;  it  was  afterward  re¬ 
printed  in  The  Fortnightly  Review,  and 
finally  had  a  limited  private  circulation 
in  pamphlet  form.  Rossetti  valued  it 
highly,  regarding  it  as  as  important  an 
imaginative  achievement  as  any  of  his 
poems,  with  a  few  super-excellent  ex¬ 
ceptions.  It  was  written  at  white  heat 
between  the  hours  of  2  a.  m.  and  7,  one 
winter  night  (or  morning)  in  December 
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1849 — that  is,  when  the  author  was  only 
in  his  twenty-first  year.  It  bears  the 
evidence  of  this  fervid  emotional  im¬ 
pulse  in  its  absolutely  sustained  impres¬ 
siveness,  and  its  exquisite  diction  seems 
to  have  gained  rather  than  to  have  lost 
by  the  breathless  haste  of  the  young 
visionary.  But  fine  and  nobly  sugges¬ 
tive  as  Hand  and  Soul  is,  it  is  surpassed 
by  the  strange  tale  Saint  Agnes  of  Inter¬ 
cession.  to  which  so  many  readers  will 
turn  with  vivid  interest.  The  latter  is 
more  concrete,  and  thus  more  surely 
captivates  the  imaginative  sympathy  of 
the  reader.  Although  a  fragment  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  unfinished,  it  is  not  diffi¬ 
cult  to  forecast  the  conclusion  it  would 
have  reached  had  the  author  been 
enabled  to  complete  it.  Mr.  William 
Rossetti  thinks  that  it  must  have  been 
begun  before  Hand  and  Soul,  and 
worked  upon  at  intervals.  When  mak¬ 
ing  a  transcript  of  it  in  1870,  Rossetti 
gave  it  its  present  title,  but  he  does  not 
seem,  then  or  later,  to  have  added  much 
to  the  original  reading.  As  it  stands, 
the  tale  constitutes  less  than  half  of  the 
projected  whole.  It  is  inferior  to  Hand 
and  Soul  in  imperative  spiritual  signifi¬ 
cance,  nor  in  style  has  it  the  same  sub¬ 
tlety  and  curious  beauty  as  the  mystic 
record  of  Chiaro  dell’  Erma,  but  it  is 
not  less  characteristically  or  ably  writ¬ 
ten,  and  has — to  use  an  expressive  term 
— more  grip.  Apart  from  its  literary, 
it  has  something  of  an  autobiographical 
value — in  the  opening  passages,  at  any 
rate. 

The  story  is  of  a  young  artist  upon 
whom  is  strangely  forced  the  conviction 
of  ante-natal  existence.  Four  hundred 
years  ago  he  and  the  girl  whom  he  loves 
as  Buccio  Angiolieri  and  Blanzifiore 
dair  Ambra,  lived  and  suffered  !  Hence¬ 
forward  his  life  is  as  a  dream.  The  tale 
ends  abruptly,  but  we  have  a  clew  to  the 
intended  finale  in  an  etching  by  Millais 
made  in  or  about  1850,  an  etching 
which  would  have  appeared  in  The  Germ 
had  that  magazine  not  come  to  an  un¬ 
timely  end.  As  Angiolieri  painted  his 
beloved  Blanzifiore  (as  “  Saint  Agnes”) 
during  her  mortal  illness,  so—  in  this 
etching — we  see  the  hero  of  the  story 
painting  the  portrait  of  his  betrothed 
when  upon  her  is  the  shadow  of  immi¬ 
nent  death.  It  cannot,  of  course,  be 
claimed  that  the  central  idea  of  this 


story  is  original  ;  in  its  evolution  it  is 
entirely  so.  Both  it  and  Hand  and 
Soul  owed  something  in  point  of  style 
to  Charles  Wells’s  Stories  after  Nature. 
Wells  had  always  a  great  attraction  for 
Rossetti,  and  I  have  often  wondered 
why  the  latter  never  painted  a  picture 
founded  on  some  passage  in  these  prac¬ 
tically  unknown  tales.  ”  The  Maid  of 
Provence”  was,  I  think,  his  favorite, 
and  there  are  at  least  two  scenes  therein 
especially  calculated  to  fascinate  the 
poet-painter’s  imagination — one  where 
the  disguised  heroine  holds  the  torch 
for  her  own  slaying  ;  another  as  out¬ 
lined  in  the  following  eminently  Keat- 
sian  sentence,  ”  as  a  wizard  sitteth  at  a 
moonlight  casement  by  a  magic  torch, 
knitting  a  vexed  brow,  and  sweating  at 
the  discovery  of  some  webbed  problem 
of  enchantment.” 

”  The  Orchard  Pit  ”  is  nominally  the 
prose-projection  of  a  long  poem  ;  it  is, 
in  fact,  a  complete  and  impressive  prose- 
poem.  It  is  short,  yet  not  only  is  it 
entitled  to  rank  among  the  positive  cre¬ 
ative  efforts  of  its  author,  but  has,  it 
may  prove,  a  permanent  impressiveness 
superior  to  either  St.  Agnes  or  Hand 
and  Soul.  “  The  Doom  of  the  Sirens,” 
a  finished  outline-sketch  for  a  lyrical 
tragedy,  is  of  no  literary  value  ;  but 
“  The  Cup  of  Water”  and  “  Michael 
Scott’s  Wooing,”  contain  the  living 
germs  of  poetry,  and  we  realize  how 
much  we  have  lost  from  the  non-fruition 
of  these  schemes.  Of  the  literary  papers 
— all  more  or  less  pilces  d' occasion — the 
longest  is  the  collective  one  on  Blake  ; 
the  most  literary,  those  on  Dr.  Gordon 
Hake’s  poems  ;  the  most  biographically 
interesting,  that  on  ”  The  Stealthy 
School  of  Criticism.”  The  last  is  a  re¬ 
print  of  Rossetti’s  reply  in  The  Athe- 
nceum  (1871)  to  the  criticism  on  him  by 
Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  ;  its  republica¬ 
tion,  at  this  date,  seems  to  me  a  mis¬ 
take.  No  man  has  ever  made  a  franker 
admission  of  having  been  in  the  -wrong, 
than  has  Mr.  Buchanan — in  whose  latest 
volume,  it  may  be  added,  there  is  a 
paper  upon  Rossetti  full  of  the  warmest 
appreciation  and  of  generous  praise. 
No  sane  critic,  no  reasonable  reader  of 
his  poems,  would  now  discern  anything 
in  the  poetry  of  Rossetti  calculated  to 
support  the  charge  of  sensuality.  Sen¬ 
suous  in  the  best  sense  Rossetti  as  a 
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poet  is  ;  so  in  art  are  Titian  and  Tin¬ 
toretto  and  Turner ;  so  in  poetry  are 
Shakespeare  and  Milton.  However,  the 
honorableness  of  the  word  “  sensuous” 
is  likely  to  remain  as  enigmatic  to  our 
countrymen  in  general  as  the  idea  of  re¬ 
publican  fraternity.  It  would  have  been 
more  dignified,  and  more  politic,  to 
have  omitted  from  the  Collected  Works 
this  wrathful  and  not  very  potent  dia¬ 
tribe  against  the  wanton  but  powerful 
attack  of  one  who  has  long  since  laid 
down  the  lance  and  made  loyal  obei¬ 
sance. 

Among  the  “  Sentences  and  Notes,” 
”  picked  out  passim  from  my  brother’s 
note-book" — ranging  from  1866  till  tow¬ 
ard  the  close  of  Rossetti’s  life — are  vari¬ 
ous  interesting  and  suggestive  dicta ; 
sometimes  more  interesting  and  sug¬ 
gestive  than  strictly  original.  This  of 
poetry  is  good — ”  Poetry  should  seem 
to  the  hearer  to  have  been  always  pres¬ 
ent  to  his  thought,  but  never  before 
heard  and  of  great  interest  is  this 
note  concerning  colors.  ”  Thinking  in 
what  order  I  love  colors,  found  the  fol¬ 
lowing  : — 

“  r.  Pure  light  warm  green.  2.  Deep 
gold-color.  3.  Certain  tints  of  gray. 
4  Shadowy,  or  steel-blue.  5.  Brown, 
with  crimson  tinge.  6.  Scarlet.” 

To  Volume  II.,  that  containing  all 
Rossetti’s  admirable  work  in  transla¬ 
tion,  the  main  addition,  as  already 
stated,  is  Henry  the  Leper — the  English 
version  of  the  Suabian  miracle-play  Der 
Arme  Heinrich.  It  was  while  still  in 
his  teens  that  he  translated  (besides 
Burger’s  Lenore,  and  a  portion  of  the 
Nibelungenlied ;  neither,  unfortunately, 
extant)  Hartmann  Von  Aue’s  famous 
poem  ;  so  that  those  who  might  be  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  had  followed  the  lead 
of  Longfellow,  who  readapted  the  orig¬ 
inal  in  his  Golden  Legend,  will  find  that 
Rossetti  had  the  start  of  the  American 
poet  by  four  or  five  years. 

It  is  needless,  at  this  late  date,  to  em¬ 
phasize  the  beauty  and  value  of  Rosset¬ 
ti’s  translations.  None  has  surpassed 
him  as  an  interpreter  of  Dante  and  the 
early  Italian  poets.  In  his  versions  not 
a  breath  of  the  volatile  spirit  of  poetry 
escapes  ;  and  for  exquisite  subtlety  and 
ingenuity,  there  is  nothing  to  excel  his 
rendering  of  Villon’s  ”  Dead  Ladies." 
At  times,  when  as  a  poet  greatly  su¬ 


perior  to  the  writer  whom  he  sought  to 
interpret,  he  does  the  fortunate  singer 
too  much  honor. 

Concerning  the  poetical  additions  to 
the  first  volume  a  few  words  must  be 
said.  Several  of  tlrese  miscellaneous 
poems  have  ”  already  appeared  in  some 
outlying  form  of  some  others  it  must 
be  admitted  that  they  do  not  tend  to  add 
to  the  author’s  reputation  ;  while,  again, 
there  are  a  few  which  no  lover  of  Ros¬ 
setti’s  poetry  would  willingly  lose.  The 
longest  of  these  new  poems  is  ”  A  Trip 
to  Belgium  and  France,” — in  deca¬ 
syllabic  blank-verse  as  inefficiently  as 
that  of  ”  A  Last  Confession”  is  worthily 
sustained.  It  is  a  traveller’s  diary  in 
verse,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  a 
wearied  Wordsworth.  There  are  one  or 
two  noteworthy  lines,  some  good  de¬ 
scriptive  passages,  occasional  bathos, 
and  a  fair  amount  of  execrable  prose 
such  as  the  passage  beginning  (p.  228), 
“  Now,  very  likely  he  who  did  the  job.” 

Among  the  several  beautiful  short 
pieces,  *  mention  should  be  made  of 
”  During  Music,”  lines  which  Shelley 
might  have  written  ;  “  Near  Brussels  ;" 
and  the  haunting  melancholy  ”  Autumn 
Song”— 

Know'st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
How  the  heart  feels  a  languid  grief 
Laid  on  it  for  a  covering. 

And  how  sleep  seems  a  goodly  thing 
In  autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ? 

*  One  of  these  may  now  be  quoted  with  ex¬ 
ceptional  propriety.  Since  this  article  was 
written,  Mr.  Philip  Bourke  Marston — a  well- 
know  poet  and  Rossetti's  most  ardent  disciple 
— died  suddenly,  though  after  prolonged  ill- 
health,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  As  many 
will  know,  Mr.  Marston  was  afflicted  from 
childhood  with  blindness.  Rossetti  had  for 
him  a  sincere  regard  :  and  in  the  collected 
works  appears  the  following  sonnet,  which  has 
hitherto  been  printed  only  in  a  critical  biog¬ 
raphy  of  the  older  poet.  The  names  of  Mr. 
Marston’s  three  books  of  poetry  are  Song-tide, 
All-in- A  It,  and  IVind  Voites. 

To  Philip  Boukkb  Mahiiton, 

Incitinit  me  to  poetic  work. 

Sweet  poet,  thou  of  whom  these  years  that  roll 
Must  one  day,  yet,  the  burdenM  birthright  leara 
And  by  the  daikncta  of  thine  eyes  discern 
How  piercing  was  the  sight  within  thy  soul. 

Gifted,  apart,  Ihou  goest  to  the  great  goal, 

A  cloud-bound,  radiant  spirit,  strong  to  earn. 
Light-reft,  that  prise  for  which  fond  myriads  yearn 
Vainly,  light-blest — the  seer’s  aureole. 

And  doth  thine  ear,  divinely  dowered  to  catch 
All  spheral  sounds,  in  thy  song  blent  so  well. 

Still  hearken  for  my  voice’s  slumbering  spell 
With  wistful  love  ?  ah  I  let  the  muse  now  snatch 
My  wreath  for  thy  young  brows,  and  bend  to  watch 
Thy  veiled,  transfiguring  sente’s  miracle. 
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And  how  the  swift  beat  of  the  brain 
Falters  because  it  is  in  vain, 

In  autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
Knowest  thou  not  ?  And  how  the  chief 
Of  joys  seems— not  to  suffer  pain  ? 

Know’st  thou  not  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf 
How  the  soul  feels  like  a  dried  sheaf 
Bound  up  at  length  for  harvesting. 

And  how  death  seems  a  comely  thing 
In  autumn  at  the  fall  of  the  leaf  ? 

For  the  rest,  they  are  neither  potent  to 
add  to,  nor  to  detract  from,  any  estimate 
of  the  value  of  Rossetti’s  woik  in 
poetry. 

When  all  is  said  for  and  against  the 
poetry  of  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti,  there 
remains  this  substantial  basis  for  a  per¬ 
manent  fame  ;  he  has  written  the  House 
of  Life,  one  of  the  three  great  sonnet- 
sequences  in  our  language  ;  The  Blessed 
Damozel,  the  most  spiritual,  most  im¬ 
aginative,  most  exquisitely  beautiful 
sustained-lyric  of  our  time  ;  and  The 
King  s  Tragedy,  a  poem  of  imaginative 
force  and  sheer  poetic  power,  in  itself 
sufficient  to  insure  for  its  author  a  last¬ 
ing  reputation.  No  one  can  read  the 
last-named — for  it  is  of  the  universal 
order  of  poetry — without  realizing  the 
high  position  of  Rossetti  as  a  poet. 

Of  Rossetti  may  be  aptly  quoted  that 
fine  phrase  in  Cain  :  *’  Sorrow  seems 


half  of  his  immortality."  And  much  as 
we  may  welcome  the  poets  of  the  joy 
and  the  beauty  of  the  world,  it  is  not 
questionable  that  sorrow  has  been  a 
motive  influence  of  incalculable  value  in 
the  literature  of  all  countries.  But  in 
Rossetti  there  is  no  mere  wailing  of 
grief.  His  is  that  serious  sorrow,  al¬ 
most  indefinite  when  hidden  behind  the 
laughter  of  children  and  the  first  beauty 
of  spring,  sternly  grand  when  visible  in 
the  presence  of  death  and  in  the  winter 
of  our  fair  hopes.  In  his  noblest 
poems,  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Walter 
Pater,  "  one  seems  to  hear  a  really  new 
kind  of  poetic  utterance,  with  effects 
which  have  nothing  else  like  them  ;  as 
there  is  nothing  else,  for  instance,  like 
the  narrative  of  Jacob’s  Dream,  or 
Blake’s  design  of  the  Singing  of  the 
Morning  Stars,  or  Addison’s  Nineteenth 
Psalm.’  ’ 

The  treasure  of  our  English'  poetry 
suffered  irremediable  loss  in  that  com¬ 
paratively  earlv  death,  think  of  Rossetti 
as  we  will.  Howsoever  this  may  be, 
we  may  well  adventure  the  saying  of 
him  that  which  Shelley  wrote  of  Keats — 
He  wakes,  or  sleeps,  with  the  enduring  dead. 

— National  Review. 
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Margaret  or  ANCouckME,  Queen  or  Na¬ 
varre.  By  A.  Mary  F.  Robinson.  (Famous 

IVomm  Series.)  Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers. 

Margaret  of  Angouleme,  the  subject  of  this 
descriptive  memoir,  was  a  princess  of  singularly 
striking  personality  and  of  interesting  relation 
to  remarkable  events,  without  being  in  any 
essential  way  a  great  woman.  To  the  world 
of  literature  she  is  known  as  the  author  of  the 
“  Heptameron,”  a  collection  of  tales  modelled 
on  the  “  Decameron”  of  Boccaccio,  and  fully 
as  flagrant  in  their  coarseness.  To  history  she 
is  best  known  as  the  friend  and  protector  of  the 
French  and  Swiss  reformers,  who  were  even  at 
that  early  time  beginning  to  feel  the  weight  of 
the  secular  arm  of  the  Church.  Her  little  court 
at  N6rac,  in  B6arn,  was  frequented  by  poets  and 
scholars,  religious  enthusiasts  and  gay  knights 
and  gallants  whose  hands  were  as  familiar  with 
the  lute  as  with  the  sword-hilt.  It  was  a  sin¬ 
gular  gathering,  and  one  which  curiously  re¬ 


flected  the  inconsistencies  in  Margaret’s  char¬ 
acter.  The  title  to  admiration  which  this  royal 
lady,  however,  most  securely  holds  is  found 
in  that  pure  and  touching  sisterly  devotion 
which  she  displayed  toward  her  brother  Francis, 
the  unsuccessful  rival  of  Charles  V.  of  Ger¬ 
many,  and  first  of  the  Valois  kings  of  France, 
This  tie  was  the  overruling  passion  of  her  life. 
In  her  marriages  she  found  no  peace  or  com¬ 
fort  ;  children  she  never  had  ;  and  so  all  the 
wealth  of  her  heart  was  lavished  on  her  brother 
Francis,  whom  she  idealized,  after  the  manner 
of  fond  women,  far  out  of  the  compass  of  his 
true  worth.  The  most  interesting  portions  of 
Miss  Robinson's  biography  are  those  in  which 
she  describes  the  acts  of  devotion  to  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  her  brother  and  his  crown,  which  sig¬ 
nalized  her  career.  How  far  Margaret  was  a 
genuine  political  force  it  is  difficult  to  say ; 
probably  her  influence  directly  in  this  way  was 
not  great.  But  that  her  advice  to  her  brother 
during  the  greatest  crises  of  his  life  was  sound 
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and  most  valuable  to  him  is  well  known.  The 
casuistry  of  her  counsel  during  his  captivity  in 
Spain,  that  he  should  accept  the  harsh  terms 
exacted  by  his  captor  Charles  as  a  price  of 
liberation,  an  alternative  most  bitter  to  the 
haughty  spirit  of  Francis,  on  the  ground  that 
he  would  not  be  bound,  free,  by  the  conditions 
wrung  from  him  in  prison,  is  hardly  to  be  justi¬ 
fied  in  ethics  ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  statecraft, 
measured  by  the  standards  of  the  age,  it  was 
wise  advice.  So  we  never  find  Margaret 
hampered  by  any  very  strict  notions  of  morals 
or  conduct,  but  governed  entirely  by  her  sen¬ 
sibilities,  and  the  Machiavellian  rule  that  the 
end  justifies  the  means.  The  tales  of  the 
"Ileptameron”  Margaret  composed  to  beguile 
the  hours  of  her  brother  in  his  captivity,  and 
she  spared  nothing  to  make  the  tales  at¬ 
tractive  to  please  the  taste  of  one  of  the  most 
licentious  of  French  monarchs.  Though  her¬ 
self  a  woman  of  the  purest  conduct,  unstained 
by  any  taint  of  suspicion,  in  an  age  which 
easily  condoned  sexual  vice,  she  did  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  pander  fully  to  the  gross  passions  of 
her  royal  brother.  Miss  Robinson  suggests 
the  key  of  the  enigma  in  this  criticism  :  “  The 
peculiarity  of  the  ‘  Heptameron  ’  is  its  union 
of  an  ideal  of  chivalry,  honor  and  religion, 
with  an  entire  absence  of  the  moral  sense. 
Piety  is  an  affair  of  the  thoughts,  the  opinions, 
the  ideas,  possibly  a  matter  for  one's  own  per¬ 
sonal  life  and  soul.  That  it  should  attempt  to 
regulate  the  lives  of  others  would  be  to  fall 
into  the  deadly  sin  of  pride.  Mystical  as  Mar¬ 
garet  ever  is,  she  is  naturally  lenient  to  the 
grosser  sins,  for  all  her  esoteric  dogmas  go 
to  prove— firstly,  that  the  sins  of  the  body  arc 
of  small  account  compared  with  the  sins  of 
the  soul,  such  as  pride  and  deadness  of  spirit  ; 
and,  secondly,  that  the  soul  exists  only  in  its 
relations  to  the  idea  of  God,  and  that  it  has  no 
duties  and  no  relations  to  the  external  world. 
The  militant  and  responsible  side  of  virtue  is 
dead  in  such  a  soul.” 

Applying  the  same  measure  to  her  life  in 
Bearn,  where  such  austere  and  ascetic  relig¬ 
ionists  as  Calvin,  Farel,  and  Lambert  were 
found  among  her  courtiers,  with  gay  and  loose 
living  poets  and  scholars,  we  can  easily  under¬ 
stand  how  she  gave  sympathy  to  all  who  rep¬ 
resented  the  liberal  and  progressive  spirit  of 
the  age  on  its  intellectual  side,  without  seeking 
to  draw  a  fine  line  in  ethics  or  the  practical 
sides  of  living. 

The  charm  of  Miss  Robinson's  book  lies 
essentially  in  its  value  as  a  picture  of  the 
period  in  which  her  heroine  lived.  Margaret 


of  Angouleme  was  in  many  respects  one  of  its 
best  embodiments.  She  represented  the  keen, 
far-reaching  intellectual  cravings  of  the  age, 
the  new  epoch  of  culture,  inquiry,  and  impa¬ 
tience  of  tradition.  She  also  embodied  her 
times  in  her  utter  indifference  to  personal  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  morals,  her  inability  to  recog¬ 
nize  that  private  purity,  honor,  and  upright¬ 
ness  had  anything  to  do  with  the  public  wel¬ 
fare.  The  picture  which  our  author  gives  of 
the  age  of  the  first  Valois,  wherein  the  seeds 
were  sown  which  in  the  three  succeeding 
reigns  deluged  France  with  the  blood  of  her 
best  and  bravest,  kept  busy  in  cutting  each 
other's  throats,  is  vivid,  and  painted  ron  amore. 

It  is  very  probable  that  Miss  Robinson's 
judgments  are  sometimes  over-enthusiastic,  or 
that  she  fails  to  perceive  the  true  drift  of 
events  in  her  keen  sympathy  with  one  side  or 
the  other.  But  in  the  main  the  reader  of  his 
tory  will  find  her  judgments  sound,  judicial, 
and  well  studied,  and  presented  in  a  graphic 
and  attractive  style. 

The  Historical  Atlas  and  General  His¬ 
tory.  By  Robert  H.  Labborton.  New 

York  :  Townsend  MacConn. 

The  study  of  general  history,  covering  as  it 
does  so  many  countries  and  ages,  and  abound¬ 
ing  with  the  most  perplexing  details,  which 
cross  each  other  in  a  network  as  fine  as  a 
spider's  web,  is  difficult  to  pursue  in  an  intelli¬ 
gent  and  methodical  way.  If  it  is  not  easy  for 
the  professional  student,  it  is  more  difficult  for 
the  casual  reader,  and  still  more  so  for  the 
young  pupil  at  school.  Any  aid  which  can  help 
to  relieve  the  tangle  should  be  gladly  wel¬ 
comed.  Mr.  Labborton's  historical  atlas  is 
one  of  the  most  skilfully  devised  plans  to  in¬ 
troduce  order  into  chaos,  and  to  illuminate  the 
perplexed  mind  of  the  historical  reader  which 
we  have  ever  seen.  In  the  first  place  the  di¬ 
gest  of  historical  events  is  made  with  no  little 
insight  into  the  true  relation  of  facts,  both  ex¬ 
ternally  and  internally,  and  so  lucidly  classi¬ 
fied  as  to  fix  each  period  in  the  memory.  In 
the  second  place  the  text  is  accompanied  by 
maps  printed  in  different  colors  and  clearly 
showing  the  changes  made  in  political  geog¬ 
raphy  as  rapidly  as  they  occur,  and  fixing  in 
the  mind  the  relations  of  the  different  nations 
to  each  other  during  these  changes.  There  are 
some  sixty-nine  of  these  maps,  and  they  cover 
the  history  of  the  world  down  to  the  close  of 
our  late  Civil  War.  It  can  be  readily  seen  how 
useful  a  guide  this  book  may  be  to  the  histori¬ 
cal  student.  The  charts  go  hand  in-hand  with 
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the  printed  text,  and  give  a  very  clear  and  con¬ 
nected  outline  of  general  history.  The  way, 
however,  to  use  such  a  work  is  nut  by  itself, 
unless  purely  as  a  text-book,  but  as  one  would 
use  any  other  atlas,  in  connection  with  his 
special  historical  reading,  being  helped  thereby 
to  connect  the  national  development  of  each 
people  with  that  of  every  other  people  in  a 
way  to  avoid  confusion.  Such  a  work  as  this, 
we  believe,  will  be  widely  welcomed  as  it  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  widely  known,  and  serve 
an  important  purpose.  In  the  enormous  pro¬ 
duction  of  books,  but  few  of  which  have  any 
substantial  reason  for  being,  it  is  pleasant  to 
note  one  now  and  then  like  the  one  under  our 
notice,  which  is  alike  fresh  in  its  conception 
and  useful  in  its  purpose.  The  only  fault 
which  the  most  captious  can  find  with  the  book 
is  one  appertaining  to  the  mechanical  execu¬ 
tion,  which,  on  the  whole,  however,  is  excel¬ 
lent.  The  key  showing  the  colors  used  in 
each  map  does  not  define  them  with  enough 
sharpness  to  identify  them  in  all  cases.  This 
fault,  however,  can  be  easily  rectified.  Mr. 
Labborton's  atlas  shows  the  results  of  very 
careful  and  thorough  work  in  all  the  details  of 
its  plan. 

ViLLAGK  Photographs.  By  Augusta  Lamed. 

New  York  ;  Henry  Holt  (Sr*  Company. 

These  sketches  of  New  England  life,  origi¬ 
nally  published  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post, 
are  so  fresh  and  vigorous,  so  true  and  juicy 
with  the  true  flavor  of  their  subject  as  to  make 
their  preservation  in  a  permanent  form  a 
source  of  genuine  pleasure  to  the  lovers  of 
good  literature.  Nowhere  in  the  country  can 
there  be  found,  in  spite  of  the  hard,  prosaic 
character  of  it,  more  quaintness  and  individ¬ 
uality  of  character  and  life  than  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  Nowhere  is  village  life  more  sni  gene¬ 
ris,  for  in  village  life  in  New  England  the 
finest  essence  and  quality  of  race,  influences, 
and  tendencies  get  expression.  In  truth,  no 
one  can  be  said  to  know  New  England  till  he 
has  lived  in  a  large  New  England  village. 
Miss  Lamed,  then,  in  localizing  her  charming 
and  lively  sketches  of  New  England  character 
properly  makes  them  village  photographs.  It 
is  the  misfortune  of  dealing  with  a  book  like 
this  that  it  is  difficult  to  convey  any  adequate 
notion  of  its  spirit  and  method  by  any  general 
description.  The  attraction  of  the  book  is 
made  up  of  a  thousand  little  touches  which 
are  indescribable,  and  the  sketches,  which  are 
brief,  cover  such  a  wide  variety  of  topics,  that 
reading  the  book  furnishes  the  only  means  of 


receiving  any  impression  of  it.  The  number¬ 
less  queer  characters  and  types  which  have 
crystallized  during  three  centuries  of  life  in 
New  England,  Miss  Lamed  has  studied  with 
the  eye  of  an  artist,  and  she  paints  them  with 
a  loving  hand,  as  all  artists  must  when  they  do 
good  work.  The  joys  and  sorrows,  the  asper¬ 
ities  and  the  amenities,  the  various  functions 
and  functionaries,  the  peculiar  ideals  and  the 
characteristic  meannesses,  the  quaint  humors 
and  oddities  which  our  author  deals  with  she 
knows  thoroughly  and  at  first  hand.  In  its 
way,  there  are  few  things  better  than  this  book 
in  recent  literature. 

It  is  impossible  to  open  the  book  anywhere 
without  finding  something  delightful  which  at 
once  commands  the  attention.  A  casual  quota¬ 
tion  from  one  of  the  earlier  sketches,  entitled 
“  The  Domestic  Ideal,"  will  show  how  tme 
Miss  Lamed  is  to  the  life  : 

“  The  village  nan  moat  honored  and  beloved  is  the 
man  very  good  to  his  women  iolks,  which  means  that  the 
women  run  over  him,  and  have  thcit  own  unbridled  way. 
He  is  a  man  regular  at  his  meals,  who  doesn't  complain 
of  his  food  and  talk  of  the  dishes  his  mother  use  to  have 
when  he  was  a  boy,  even  if  the  steak  is  burned  and  the 
coffee  is  a  trifle  muddy.  If  he  would  be  truly  popular  he 
must  be  easy  about  money  with  his  wife  and  girls,  and 
not  draw  hb  purse-strings  too  tightly.  He  doesn't  make 
any  unnecessary  work  about  the  house,  but  is  nice  and 
cat-like  in  his  customs.  He  will  go  in  bis  stocking  feet 
to  prevent  waking  his  wife  when  she  has  a  headache,  and 
he  thinks  of  the  extra  washing  when  he  takes  out  a  clean 
handkerchief.  He  must,  above  all  things,  be  a  good  pro¬ 
vider,  with  not  the  slightest  taint  of  slowness  or  sbifiless- 
ness  clinging  to  his  skirts.  He  must  have  a  nice  square 
pile  of  wood  all  split  and  seasoned,  and  a  fine  bin  of  coal 
provided  against  the  cold  weather.  His  ten  command¬ 
ments  are  written  all  around  on  hb  fence,  hb  garden- 
patch,  his  roof  and  hb  chimneys.  He  must  get  in  pro¬ 
visions  freely  by  the  bag  and  barrel  and  see  that  every¬ 
thing  is  done  to  make  the  life  of  the  women  less  laborious. 
Then,  if  he  b  willing  to  rise  at  night  and  walk  the  floor 
several  hours  with  a  fretful,  teething  child,  he  b  con¬ 
sidered  truly  angelic.  In  the  household  where  there  b 
no  servant  employed,  the  man  who  will  allow  his  wife  to 
get  up  and  build  the  kitchen  fire  b  not  looked  on  as 
much  of  a  Christian.  He  may  write  fine  poetry  and  en¬ 
tertain  the  most  beautiful  moral  sentiments,  he  may  even 
pray  well  at  the  evening  meetings,  but  this  thing  b  always 
spoken  disparagingly  of  at  the  *  tea  '-fights  and  in  the 
Dorcas  Society  where  the  women  put  their  heads  together 
and  talk  low  and  confidentially.  A  selfish  man  can  never 
hide  himself  from  censure  in  the  village.  He  is  known 
and  marked  for  condemnation.  A  shiftless  or  unpractical 
woman  who  neglects  her  family  b  also  open  to  severe 
criticism.  But  I  do  not  know  that  I  ever  heard  a  woman 
called  selfish  who  made  her  husband  wait  on  her  and  the 
children  to  an  unreasonable  degree.  It  would  be  dan¬ 
gerous  to  admit  the  possibility  of  that  form  of  feminine 
selfishness,  and  it  never  has  been  admitted." 

We  cordially  commend  “  Village  Photo¬ 
graphs"  to  the  public  as  racy  and  entertaining 
reading,  and  full  of  the  truth  of  the  subject. 
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A  History  of  Modf.rn  Europe.  By  C.  A. 
Fyffe,  M.A.,  Barrister-at-Law,  Fellow  of 
University  College,  Oxford,  Vice-President 
of  the  Royal  Society.  Vol.  III.  From  1814 
to  1848.  New  York  :  Henry  Holt  <5r*  Com- 
pany. 

The  first  volume  of  this  history  was  pub¬ 
lished  some  half  dozen  years  since,  and  its 
continuation  will  be  cordially  welcomed  by  the 
readers  of  the  first  volume.  Mr.  Fyffe  informs 
us  in  his  preface  that  the  public  may  expect 
the  third  volume  at  a  much  eailier  relative 
period  than  that  which  has  terminated  their 
waiting  for  the  present  one.  Volume  II.  opens 
with  the  lestoration  of  the  monarchy  after  the 
downfall  of  Napoleon  in  1814,  and  carries  the 
history  of  Europe  to  the  downfall  of  the  Orleans 
Monarchy  in  1848.  This  stretches  across  one 
of  the  most  interesting  periods  in  Europe,  and 
is  most  closely  related  to  our  own  limes  and  to 
the  political  questions  which  now  agitate 
European  peace.  Mr.  Fyffe  has  written  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  statesman  and  diploma¬ 
tist.  It  is  rather  the  great  public  questions — the 
exterior  and  political  manifestations  of  national 
life — than  the  record  of  the  internal  revolution¬ 
ary  forces,  the  evolution  of  peoples,  which  en¬ 
gage  his  attention.  He  belongs  to  the  old 
school  of  historians  rather  than  to  that  repre¬ 
sented  by  Macaulay,  Taine,  Green,  and  Mc- 
Master.  Each  purpose  is,  of  course,  perfectly 
legitimate  by  itself,  and  however  much  we  may 
prefer  the  one  or  the  other,  it  is  only  just  to 
criticise  the  historian  from  the  attitude  which 
he  himself  deliberately  assumes.  Measured 
within  these  limitations  Mr.  Fyffe’s  historical 
studies  have  resulted  in  sound  and  satisfac¬ 
tory  results.  We  learn  from  his  preface  that 
he  has  spared  no  pains  to  consult  every  Slate 
authority,  published  and  unpublished,  to  which 
he  could  get  access  in  the  libraries  and  State 
archives  of  Europe.  Slovenly  and  unconscien- 
lious  writing  of  history  the  public  of  to-day 
will  not  have,  and  our  author  appears  to  have 
been  animated  by  the  keenest  spirit  of  inves¬ 
tigation  sustained  by  unwearying  industry. 
Perhaps  the  most  satisfactory  feature  of  the 
book  is  the  skill  in  generalization  and  group¬ 
ing  with  which  he  has  considered  history  less 
as  a  matter  of  individual  nations  than  as  a  rec¬ 
ord  of  great  movements.  Much  insight  is  in¬ 
dicated  in  the  elimination  of  unnecessary  de¬ 
tails,  and  the  power  to  bring  together  essen¬ 
tials  in  their  proper  relation.  Many,  indeed, 
may  object  that  there  is  too  much  of  this,  and 
that  a  far  more  lively  and  graphic  presentation 


might  have  been  made  by  dwelling  more  on 
substance  and  fact.  But  to  have  accomplished 
this  would  have  called  for  much  greater  space 
than  the  author's  plan  demanded.  Mr.  Fyffe’s 
history  may  be  looked  on  as  an  admirable 
brief  of  European  history,  drawn  with  consum¬ 
mate  skill,  and  to  be  read  to  the  best  advantage 
with  other  histories  which  enter  more  largely 
into  the  details  of  national  life.  The  style  is 
simple,  lucid,  compact,  a  model  of  judicious 
compression,  as  a  history  written  with  such  a 
purpose  needs  be.  We  have  no  doubt  that  it 
will  receive  a  worthy  welcome  with  the  largely 
growing  public  which  is  becoming  more  and 
more  interested  in  foreign  history  and  politics. 
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The  Atkenaum  says  of  the  publication  of 
Thackeray’s  Letters  in  Scribner's  Magatine: 
"  The  collection  will  afterward  be  published 
in  a  volume  by  Messrs.  Smith,  Elder  &  Co. 
The  Americans  are  not  to  be  outdone  in  evi¬ 
dence  of  their  admiration  for  Thackeray,  in 
spite  of  the  recent  criticisms  on  his  art  by  some 
of  their  own  writers.  They  are  preparing  a 
little  volume  of  unpublished  sketches  and  draw¬ 
ings,  mostly  contribuied  by  Thackeray  to  the 
albums  of  friends  during  his  stay  in  America. 
The  volume  will,  however,  include  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  some  early  drawings  prepared  for,  but 
not  published  in,  Fraser's  Magazine.  These 
have  recently  been  discovered  in  the  late  Mr. 
James  Fraser's  own  copy  of  the  magazine,  and 
comprise  an  interesting  drawing  in  pen-and- 
ink  of  the  immortal  Charles  Yellowplush, 
signed  ‘  Y'  obeajnt  Servnt,  Cha*  Yellowplush,’ 
and  an  engraving  intended  for  '  Catherine,’ 
called  ‘  The  Interview  of  Mr.  Billings  with  his 
Father,'  which,  so  far  as  is  known,  though 
actually  engraved,  was  not  issued  in  the  maga¬ 
zine.  This  volume  will  be  published  by 
Messrs.  Benjamin  &  Bell,  of  New  York,  under 
the  title  of  ‘  Thackeray  as  an  Artist.’  ” 

The  Treasury  has  cut  down  the  grants  to 
the  various  departments  of  the  British  Museum 
by  some  ;^io,ooo.  This  is  the  second  time  a 
Conservative  Government  has  resorted  to  this 
short-sighted  piece  of  economy.  The  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  Department  of  Printed  Books 
has  been  seriously  crippled,  the  allowance  be¬ 
ing  reduced  by  ^^4000. 

Mr.  Stanley,  it  is  understood,  before  set¬ 
ting  out  on  his  expedition  to  relieve  Emin 
Pasha,  made  arrangements  for  publishing  a 
book  describing  his  adventures. 
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The  death  is  announced,  at  the  early  age  of 
thirty-nine,  of  M.  Olivier  Rayet.  Professor  of 
Archaeology  at  the  Bibliothique  Nationale. 
While  a  member  of  the  Ecole  d’Athineshe 
was  one  of  the  first  to  appreciate  and  make 
known  the  then  new  discovery  of  terra-cotta 
statuettes  at  Tanagra.  Later,  he  received  a 
commission  from  two  members  of  the  Roths¬ 
child  family  to  excavate  the  site  of  the  temple 
of  Apollo  at  Miletus,  the  results  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  the  fine  series  of  architectural 
fragments  now  at  the  Louvre.  His  most  im¬ 
portant  published  work  (in  which  MM.  Mas- 
pcro,  Collignon,  Martha,  and  others  collabo¬ 
rated  with  him)  was  the  series  entitled  Mohm- 
ments  de  F Art  Antique  (Quantin),  of  which 
the  sixth  and  last  part  appeared  in  1884.  This 
work  is  valuable  not  only  for  the  combined 
learning  and  ingenuity  of  the  text,  but  also  for 
the  unusual  excellence  of  the  illustrations,  sev 
eral  of  which  are  from  objects  in  the  British 
Museum.  For  the  last  two  years  M.  Rayet 
has  been  incapacitated  for  work  by  a  disorder 
of  the  brain. 

Armenian  education  in  the  Russian  prov¬ 
inces,  after  a  short  respite,  has  received  another 
check.  The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
forbidden  the  teaching  of  the  Catechism  in 
Armenian  by  Armenian  priests  to  Armenian 
children,  and  the  priests  are  dismissed.  It  is 
ordered  that  Armenian  children  shall  undergo 
such  instruction  in  the  Russian  tongue. 

The  French  journals  write  with  much  satis¬ 
faction  of  the  purchase  by  the  Mus^e  Carna- 
valet,  for  the  small  sum  of  704  fr.,  of  a  fine 
collection  of  mss.  and  printed  pieces,  j^early 
three  hundred  in  number,  relating  to  the  mar 
riage  of  Louis  XV.  with  Marie  Leczinska,  and 
comprising  many  curious  illustrations  of  man¬ 
ners  and  customs,  the  importance  of  which 
can  hardly  be  overestimated.  This  collection 
was  formed  at  Nancy  by  Conseiller  Nicolas 
Menin,  of  Metr,  an  eye-witness  of  the  cere¬ 
monies  in  which  he  took  the  warmest  interest. 
The  same  museum  has  received  the  order  signed 
by  Louis  XVI.  on  the  loth  of  August,  1792, 
to  the  commandant  of  his  Swiss  Guards,  that 
he  should  cease  to  fire  on  the  mob  and  evacu¬ 
ate  the  Tuileries.  This  document  has  been 
shown  to  be  the  last  order  signed  by  the  king  ; 
its  issue  was  the  last  exercise  of  his  preroga¬ 
tive.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  Louis 
was  transferred  to  the  Feuillanis,  thence  to  the 
Temple,  and  from  that  place  to  the  scaffold. 

Some  very  rare  old  books  were  recently  sold 
by  Messrs.  Sttierby  in  London.  Among 


these  were  the  Plantine  Polyglot  of  1569-72  ; 
Schoiffer’s  Latin  Bible  of  1472,  stated  to  be 
quite  complete  ;  Tindale's  New  Testament  of 
1536,  “  with  the  mole  the  Rhemish  New 
Testament  of  1582  ;  the  Great,  or  Cromwell’s 
Bible  of  1539  ;  three  copies  of  the  Bishop's 
Bible  of  1568  ;  Baskerville’s  Bible  of  1763. 
Among  other  noticeable  lots  were  the  rare 
Elzevir  De  Imitatieme,  which  is  undated  ;  the 
“  Chronica  van  der  Hilliger  Stat  Coellen”  of 
1499  ;  six  volumes  of  Bewick’s  choicest  works, 
on  imperial  paper ;  a  complete  series  of  the 
publications  of  the  Maitland  Club  ;  and  avalu 
able  collection  of  ms.  despatches  of  Venetian 
ambassadors,  from  the  Greystoke  library. 

Mr.  Robert  Buchanan  has  in  the  press  an 
original  series  of  prose  and  verse  compositions 
issued  under  the  general  title  of  ”  Latter  Day 
Leaves.’’  Elach  portion  will  be  complete  in  it¬ 
self,  and  published  at  a  low  price,  with  illus¬ 
trations.  The  first  ”  leaf”  is  called  Thro  the 
Dark  City,  and  is  illustrated  by  Mr.  Peter 
Macnab. 

The  University  of  Bologna,  which  may 
justly  claim  the  distinction  of  being  the 
”  madre  alma”  of  all  European  universities 
though  the  precise  date  of  its  foundation  re 
mains  unknown,  has  decided  to  celebrate  its 
eight  hundredth  anniversary  in  the  spring  of 
next  year.  An  Executive  Committee  has  been 
formed  with  Giovanni  Capellini,  the  rector  of 
the  university,  for  its  president,  and  Dr.  Cor 
rado  Ricci  for  iu  secretary. 

T HE  Deutseke  I.itteraturzeitung don  not  share 
the  view  of  the  Bulgarian  question  that  prevails 
in  official  circles  in  Germany.  For  in  a  review 
of  Herr  von  Hahn’s  A  us  Bulgariseher  Stnrrn- 
teit,  it  describes  the  book  as  a  crushing  criti 
cism  of  the  dealings  of  the  Russian  Govern 
ment  and  its  brutal  representatives. 

The  book  about  Prince  Alexander  of  Bui 
garia,  by  his  chaplain.  Dr.  Koch,  which  was 
announced  some  time  ago,  will  be  published 
shortly  in  London.  It  will  contain  the  Prince's 
own  explanation  of  the  submissive  telegram  he 
sent  to  the  Czar  after  his  return  to  Sofia,  show 
ing  that  he  thus  personally  humbled  himself  in 
order,  if  possible,  to  save  Bulgaria  from  the 
further  consequences  of  the  Czar's  anger. 

The  Society  of  Authors,  says  the  A thentrum, 
have  certainly  succeeded  in  making  themselves 
talked  about,  and,  at  any  rate,  interested  the 
public  in  their  case.  One  charge,  however, 
has  been  made  by  them  which  is  hardly  fair  to 
their  hereditary  foes.  We  believe  no  publisher 
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of  standing  refuses  to  show  his  books  to  an 
author  who  has  a  joint  interest  in  any  work  he 
has  published.  Of  course,  it  would  be  rash  to 
make  a  general  statement  when  the  contrary 
has  been  confidently  asserted  ;  there  may  be 
firms  of  high  reputation  who  decline  ta  permit 
an  inspection  of  their  accounts  ;  but  we  can 
positively  say  that  Mr.  Murray,  Messrs.  Mac¬ 
millan,  and  some  others  who  might  be  named, 
have  never  made  any  difficulty  in  opening  their 
books. 

The  Frankfurter  Zeilung  that  the  Grand 
Duchess  of  Saxe-Weimar  has  sent  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  committee  of  the  “  Goethe-Haus” 
at  Frankfort  a  series  of  documents  which  will 
be  of  great  service  to  them  in  their  “  restora¬ 
tion”  of  the  poet’s  house,  or  more  strictly  of 
his  “  Vaterhaiis."  They  were  found  among 
the  collections  at  Weimar,  and  consist  of  a  com¬ 
plete  set  of  bills  relating  to  the  rebuilding  of  the 
house  by  the  poet's  father,  an  account  of  which 
is  given  by  his  son  Wolfgang  in  the  “  Wahr- 
heit  und  Dichtung.”  These  bills  reach  as  far 
as  the  year  1755.  and  throw  the  fullest  light 
upon  every  little  detail  of  the  construction  of 
the  house,  from  the  color-washing  of  the  ceil¬ 
ing  and  the  hanging  of  the  walls  “  mit  Tape- 
ten”  down  to  the  simplest  door-latches.  The 
rooms  can  thus  be  restored”  to  their  exact 
appearance  at  the  time  in  which  Goethe's 
parents  lived  in  them. 

That  very  useful  body  in  the  United  States, 
the  ”  Library  Committee,”  have  addressed  a 
strong  recommendation  to  Congress  to  set 
apart  a  sum  (estimated  at  £20,000)  for  the 
completion  and  publication  of  Mr.  B.  F. 
Stevens’s  catalogue  of  documents  relating  to 
America  in  the  various  libraries  of  Europe. 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  has 
authorized  a  selection  from  the  writings  of 
Victor  Hugo  to  be  circulated  in  the  school  li¬ 
braries  in  France. 

- - 
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Rural  Life  in  Russia. — Usury  is  the  great 
nightmare  of  rural  Russia  at  present,  an  evil 
which  seems  to  dog  the  peasant  proprietor  in 
all  countries  alike.  The  ”  Gombeen  Mau”  is 
fast  getting  possession  of  the  little  Irish  own¬ 
ers.  A  man  who  hires  land  cannot  borrow  on 
it ;  the  little  owner  is  templed  always  to  mort¬ 
gage  it  at  a  pinch.  In  Russia  he  borrows  to  the 
outside  of  its  value,  to  pay  the  taxes  and  get 
in  his  crop.  The  “  bondage  laborers,”  i.t.. 


men  bound  to  work  on  their  creditor’s  land  as 
interest  for  money  lent,  receive  no  wages  and 
are  in  fact  a  sort  of  slaves.  They  repay  their 
extortioners  by  working  as  badly  as  they  can 
— a  ”  level  worst,”  far  inferior  to  that  of  the 
serfs  of  old,  they  harvest  three  and  a  half  or 
four  stacks  of  corn  where  the  other  peasants 
get  five.  The  Koulaks  and  Mir-eaters,  and 
other  usurers,  often  of  peasant  origin,  exhaust 
the  peasant  in  every  way  ;  they  then  foreclose 
the  mortgages,  unite  the  small  pieces  of  land 
once  more,  and  reconstitute  large  estates.  A 
Koulak  is  not  to  be  trifled  with  ;  he  finds  a 
thousand  occasions  for  revenge  ;  the  peasant , 
cannot  cheat  the  Jew  as  he  does  the  landlord, 
and  is  being  starved  out — the  mortality  is 
enormous.  In  the  rural  districts  of  England 
the  death  rale  is  18  per  i.ooa  In  the  whole 
of  Central  Russia  it  reached  63  per  1,000  at 
the  last  revision  in  1882.  “  The  famine, 

now  so  frightfully  common,  is  not  owing  to 
barrenness  of  the  soil,  for  the  mortality  is 
greatest  where  the  land  is  best.  The  birth 
rate  in  these  provinces  is  45.”  ”  The  usur¬ 
ers  are  able  to  oppress  the  peasants  by  the 
help  of  the  tax-gatherer,  e  g.,  they  are  obliged 
to  sell  their  corn  in  September,  when  it  is 
cheap,  in  order  to  pay  the  tax,  and  buy  it 
again  in  winter,  when  it  is  dear,  to  live.”  The 
tax-gatherer  knows  that  if  he  sells  up  the  peas¬ 
ant  be  becomes  a  beggar  and  can  pay  no  more  ; 
flogging,  therefore,  is  resorted  to,  and  insol¬ 
vent  peasants  are  flogged  in  a  body.  Last 
winter  an  inspector  of  Novgorod  reported  that 
in  one  district  1,500  pteasants  had  been  con¬ 
demned  to  be  flogged  for  non-payment  of 
taxes.  Five  hundred  and  fifty  had  already 
suflered,  and  the  Ministry  was  interceded  with 
to  procure  a  respite  for  the  rest.”  ”  One  third 
of  our  peasants  have  become  homeless,  down¬ 
trodden,  beggarly  batraks.”  ”  The  area  of 
cultivated  land  has  diminished  by  one  fifth 
and  in  some  places  by  a  quarter  of  its  former 
amount.”  ”  Land  yields  nothing,"  is  the 
general  outcry.  ”  It  is  abandoned  to  the 
wasteful  cultivation  of  the  cottiers,”  says 
Stepniak— no  prejudiced  witness  against  them. 
The  Nihilist  remedy  is  to  give  the  peasants 
more  land,  i.e.,  to  enable  them  to  mortgage 
further,  and  to  divide  still  more  as  population 
increases.  The  other  remedy  proposed  is  to 
reconstitute  large  estates,  which  is  being  done 
already,  but  in  the  worst  manner  and  by  the 
worst  men  in  the  country  ;  ”  a  wage-receiving 
class  would  then  be  possible,"  it  is  said.  The 
attificial  creation  of  a  system  of  peasant  pro- 
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prieiors  in  order  to  increase  their  well-being, 
it  is  allowed  now  on  all  hands,  has  failed  en¬ 
tirely  in  Russia. — Ninetetntk  Century. 

Hailstones  as  Large  as  Cricket  Balls. 
— The  storm  that  swept  over  Brisbane  at  the 
beginning  of  December  was  the  most  destruc¬ 
tive  experienced  in  the  colony  for  very  many 
years.  From  an  account  of  the  storm  given 
by  the  Australian  Christian  World  we  learn 
that  the  phenomenal  feature  was  the  size  of 
the  hailstones,  which  did  no  little  damage  : — 
“  About  mid-day  the  first  signs  were  percep¬ 
tible  in  the  heavens,  and  until  three  o’clock  in 
«the  afternoon  heavy  banks  of  clouds  were 
rapidly  rising  at  an  unusual  height  in  the  air. 
Some  idea  as  to  the  nature  of  the  storm  may 
be  gathered  when  it  is  mentioned  that  though 
the  hail  only  lasted  about  thirty  minutes,  yet 
hardly  a  house  in  Brisbane  but  what  suffered 
more  or  less  ;  while  in  the  outlying  districts 
the  damage  done  to  fruit  and  vegetable  crops 
was  very  serious.  Some  of  the  hailstones  were 
as  large  as  cricket  balls,  though  the  more  com¬ 
mon  size  was  that  of  a  hen’s  egg.  These  fell 
with  such  great  force  that  both  the  plate  glass 
and  galvanized  roofing  of  many  houses  were 
cut  through  as  though  they  were  thin  tissue. 
One  man  while  closing  his  office  door  received 
a  nasty  cut  on  the  forehead.  Another  f>erson 
narrowly  escaped  a  serious  accident  with  his 
horse  and  cart ;  he  had  to  lie  down  in  the 
cart  with  his  head  under  the  seat,  and  though 
escaping  serious  injury  was  badly  bruised  ;  a 
horse  at  Woolloongabba  broke  out  of  the  yard 
and  was  killed  ;  the  tops  of  some  of  the  ’buses 
were  so  ‘  riddled  ’  that  bags  had  to  be  used  to 
protect  the  passengers ;  several  men  were 
severely  cut  after  the  hail  had  forced  its  way 
through  their  hard  felt  hats;  one  man.  who  was 
driving,  got  struck  on  the  side  of  the  head  and 
had  to  be  carried  home.”  Another  remarkable 
fact  is  that  in  one  district  the  hail  was  said  to 
be  lying  twelve  and  eighteen  inches  deep  in 
some  parts.  One  result  of  the  storm  was  a 
sudden  rise  in  the  price  of  glass,  which  by  the 
next  morning  was  at  a  very  high  premium.  In 
some  cases  the  price  rose  250  per  cent,  in  less 
than  twenty-four  hours. 

Wild  Electrical  Projects. — When  will 
scientific  education  be  sufficiently  diffused  to 
enable  inventors  to  understand  that  electricity 
is  but  one  of  the  forces  of  nature,  like  heat 
and  light  and  gravitation,  and  no  more  capable 
of  working  miracles  than  these  are?  Accord¬ 
ing  to  quite  a  multitude  of  dreamers  electricity 
is  the  power  of  the  future,  which  will  supply 


us  with  light,  heat,  mechanical  power,  and 
even  with  life  itself.  The  monster  gooseber¬ 
ries  of  the  “  stupid  season”  are  now  sup¬ 
planted  by  new  applications  of  electricity.  In 
spite  of  the  sad  warning  presented  by  the  fail¬ 
ure  of  the  late  Sir  C.  W.  Siemens’s  sensation¬ 
ally  heralded  marvels  in  promoting  horticul¬ 
ture  by  means  of  the  electric  light,  we  have 
further  accounts  of  galvanizing  the  soil  to  stim¬ 
ulate  its  productiveness.  Another  inventor  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  ripens  whiskey 
by  placing  incandescent  lamps  inside  the 
barrel.  Long  ago,  when  patents  were  very 
costly,  a  dreamer  of  electrical  dreams  secured 
for  himself  the  monopoly  of  an  improved 
steam  boiler,  which  was  to  be  worked  without 
coal  or  other  fuel  by  simply  passing  platinum 
wires  through  the  water,  making  them  red  hot 
by  means  of  a  galvanic  current,  and  thus  get¬ 
ting  up  and  keeping  up  the  steam.  A  similar 
device  has  been  more  recently  proposed  for 
warming  railway  carriages,  and  seriously  and 
approvingly  described  in  one  or  more  of  our 
engineering  journals.  The  inventor  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  “  M.  Tommasi,  the  French  elec¬ 
trician.”  who  proposes  to  keep  up  the  temper¬ 
ature  of  railway  carriage  foot-warmers  "  by 
means  of  the  heat  due  to  an  electric  current 
traversing  a  high  resistance.”  The  platinum 
wire  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  this,  but 
the  foot-warmers  are  to  obtain  their  resisted 
current  “  by  a  dynamo  driven  off  an  axle  of 
the  train,  and  the  circuit  passes  through  all  the 
warmers  ;  a  simple  device  allows  of  the  foot- 
warmer  being  thrown  out  of  circuit  should  it 
become  unbearably  hot.”  The  electric  current 
is  to  be  applied  to  the  foot-warmers  charged 
with  acetate  of  soda,  which,  by  present  ar¬ 
rangements,  are  so  readily  heated  by  immer¬ 
sion  in  hot  water,  and  retain  their  heat  for  so 
many  hours.  Instead  of  such  direct  heating 
we  are  to  first  beat  a  boiler,  losing  beat  in  the 
production  of  steam,  losing  more  in  working 
the  steam  engine,  very  much  more  in  the 
dynamo,  and  more  again  in  transmission. 
The  cost  of  such  electric  heating  would  be  at 
least  twenty  times  as  great  as  the  direct  heat¬ 
ing,  not  to  mention  cost  of  apparatus. — Gentle¬ 
man's  Magasine. 

A  "  Free  Lance”  on  His  Leader.— What 
impressed  me  most  about  Garibaldi  was  the 
immense  triceps,  or  shoulder  muscles,  he  had. 
They  were  just  like  two  half  cocoanuts  stick¬ 
ing  up  underneath  his  white  Mexican  mantle. 
From  Heenan  and  Morrissey  to  Mace  (Sayers 
had  a  remarkably  small  arm)  I  never  saw  any- 
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thing  like  it.  It  would  have  made  two  of 
theirs.  And  the  sabre  he  used  !  Two  of  the 
Life  Guards'  blades  forged  into  one  would  just 
have  made  it.  Many  a  time  have  I  seen  that 
awful  sabre  sweeping  right,  left,  right,  left, 
like  clockwork,  as  he  mowed  down  the  enemy 
like  grass,  seated  on  his  old  white  charger, 
leaving  “  a  lane"  (that  is  the  only  word)  for  us 
who  followed  him  closely.  "Avanti  /  avanti  /” 
rang  from  his  lips  all  the  while,  and  his  trum¬ 
pet  voice  rose  high  above  the  loudest  artillery 
Are.  His  strength  was  simply  Herculean,  and 
was  only  surpassed  by  General  Dunne.  As  an 
instance  of  Garibaldi’s  enormous  strength,  I 
remember  late  one  night  leaving  the  Cafl^  di 
Europa,  in  Naples,  with  some  brother  officers, 
and  seeing  the  General  just  passing  on  foot 
with  only  one  attendant.  We  followed  him, 
as  he  was  going  toward  an  unlighted  and  dan¬ 
gerous  part  of  the  city,  which  swarmed  with 
Rorboni— ex-soldiers,  sbirri,  lazzaroni  in  the 
pay  of  Francis  11.  He  was  going  to  visit  one 
of  his  dying  soldiers,  a  boy  of  seventeen.  We 
had  not  long  to  wait  :  like  lightning  two  men 
sprang  at  him,  right  and  left,  simultaneously, 
knife  in  hand.  Ere  their  blades,  raised  to 
strike,  could  fall.  Garibaldi  bad  each  one  by 
the  throat,  raised  high  in  air  to  the  full  extent 
of  his  arms.  He  then  knocked  them  together 
two  or  three  times,  and  let  them  drop  on  the 
stones.  You  may  guess  that  our  swords  were 
out.  But  no  !  The  great  hero  said,  “  Leave 
them  alone  ;  the  poor  fools  have  had  their  les¬ 
son.”  That  was  the  kind  of  man— the  demi¬ 
god— that  he  was  ;  just  as  he  was  when  the 
tyrant  Rosas  in  South  America  hung  him  up 
by  the  thumbs  in  face  of  a  blazing  tropical  sun 
for  four  mortal  hours.  That  night  Garibaldi 
escaped.  In  two  days  he  had  Rosas  in  his 
power,  and  when  some  of  his  men,  many  of 
whom  were  vaqueros  and  bull-fighters,  drew 
their  long  navajas,  and  were  actually — such  is 
their  brutified  nature — proposing  to  skin  Rosas 
alive.  Garibaldi  not  only  furnished  him  with  an 
escort  of  his  own  bodyguard  to  the  frontier, 
but  even  collected  together  every  horse,  bul¬ 
lock,  and  single  article  that  had  been  looted 
from  Rosas,  amounting  in  specie  and  jewels 
alone  to  several  thousands  of  pounds,  and  had 
him  and  his  immense  wealth  conveyed  to 'a 
place  of  safety.  The  Neapolitans  realized  this 
side  of  his  character  to  such  an  extent  that  I 
have  seen  whole  battalions  of  them  actually 
kneel  down  in  the  dust  as  “  The  Liberator” 
passed.  He  had  only  one  formula  for  them, 
roaring  out.  ”  Rise  1  that  is  the  attitude  of 
slaves,  not  of  freemen  !”  They  even  carried 


their  worship  to  a  blasphemous  pitch  ;  and  of 
one  occasion  I  have  a  very  vivid  recollection, 
and  the  only  one  on  which  I,  or,  I  believe, 
any  one  else,  ever  saw  Garibaldi  lose  bis  tem¬ 
per.  There  was  a  grand  file  in  his  honor — 
processions,  bands,  banners,  flowers— every* 
thing  that  makes  an  Italian  ftstu  so  delightful. 
Garibaldi  came  out  on  the  balcony  of  the  hotel 
to  address  the  people.  Suddenly  his  eye 
caught  the  principal  banner— a  huge  affair 
bearing  the  Latin  inscription  “  Josephus  Nice- 
anus  Redemptor  Italia,"  so  arranged  that  at  the 
first  glance  only  the  "  I.N.R.I."  caught  the 
eye.  Garibaldi  beckoned  the  bearers  toward 
the  balcony.  They  came  with  a  proud  smile 
of  exultation,  and  held  it  higher  for  his  inspec¬ 
tion.  The  General  seized  it,  tore  it  from  its 
staves  and,  tearing  it  to  tatters,  flung  them  in 
the  faces  of  the  cheering  crowd  with  one  word 
which  dominated  all  their  united  voices  like  a 
trumpet  blast—”  Ragatzi  /”  {canaille),  and 
without  vouchsafing  another  word,  went  in¬ 
side.  Not  all  their  cheers,  all  their  deputa¬ 
tions,  could  get  him  to  appear  before  them 
again.  For  concentrated  scorn  of  tone,  for 
the  most  intense  contempt  and  fury  expressed 
in  his  features,  it  might  well  have  been  his 
friend,  the  greatest  orator  of  our  time,  the 
facile  princeps — Gavazzi. — Pall  Mall  Gazette. 

What  is  Litkrature  ?— In  his  eloquent  ad¬ 
dress  on  Friday  to  the  students  of  the  London 
Society  for  the  Extension  of  University  Teach¬ 
ing,  Mr.  John  Morley  gave  the  following  defi¬ 
nition  of  literature  :  "  Now  1  am  going  to  deal 
with  another  question  with  which  I  ought  to 
have  started.  That  is,  what  is  literature  ? 
Literature  consists  of  all  the  books — and  they 
are  not  so  many — where  moral  truth  and 
human  passion  are  touched  with  a  certain 
largeness,  sanity,  and  attraction  of  form  ;  and 
my  notion  of  the  literary  student  is  one  who 
through  books  explores  the  strange  voyages  of 
man’s  moral  reason,  the  impulses  of  the  hu¬ 
man  heart,  the  chances  and  changes  that  have 
overtaken  human  ideals  of  virtue  and  happi¬ 
ness,  of  conduct  and  manners,  and  the  shift¬ 
ing  fortunes  of  great  conceptions  of  truth  and 
virtue.  Poets,  dramatists,  humorists,  satirists, 
masters  of  fiction,  the  great  preachers,  the 
character  writers,  the  maxim  writers,  the  gieat 
political  orators,  they  are  all  literature  in  so  far 
as  they  teach  us  to  know  man  and  know  hu¬ 
man  nature.  This  is  what  makes  literature, 
rightly  sifted  and  selected  and  rightly  studied, 
not  the  mere  elegant  trifling  that  it  is  so  often 
and  erroneously  supposed,  but  a  proper  in- 
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sirument  for  a  systematic  training  of  the  imag¬ 
ination  and  sympathies  and  of  a  genial  and 
varied  moral  sensibility."  Further  on  in  his 
speech  he  made  the  following  remarks  on  the 
literary  style  likely  to  prevail :  "  The  proba¬ 
bilities  are  that  we  are  now  coming  to  an 
epoch,  as  it  seems  to  me,  of  a  quieter  style. 
There  have  been — one  of  them,  1  am  happy  to 
think,  still  survives— in  our  generation  three 
great  giants  of  prose  writing.  There  was,  first 
of  all,  Carlyle,  there  was  Macaulay,  and  there 
is  Mr.  Ruskin.  Those  are  all  giants,  and  they 
have  the  rights  of  giants.  Few  can  bend  the 
bow  of  Ulysses.  We  are  now  in  progress  to 
a  quieter  style  ;  and  I  am  not  sorry  for  it,  be¬ 
cause  truth  is  quiet.  Milton’s  phrase  always 
lingers  in  my  mind  as  one  of  imperishable 
beauty  where  he  regrets  that  he  is  drawn  by  I 
know  not  what  from  beholding  the  bright 
countenance  of  truth  in  the  quiet  and  still  air 
of  delightful  studies.  I  think  that  truth  in  all 
its  order  and  walks,  that  quiet  moderation  and 
judgment  are  more  than  the  flash  and  the  glit¬ 
ter  even  of  the  greatest  genius.  I  hope  that 
your  professors  of  rhetoric  will  teach  you  to 
cultivate  a  language  in  which  truth  can  be  told 
— an  eloquence  without  trick,  without  affecta¬ 
tion,  without  mannerisms,  and  without  any  of 
that  excessive  ambition  which  overleaps  itself 
as  much  in  prose  writing  as  it  does  in  other 
walks.  I  have  made  it  e'ear  that  we  conceive 
the  end  of  education  on  its  literary  side  to  be 
to  make  a  man  and  not  a  cyclopedia,  to  make 
a  citizen  and  not  a  book  of  elegant  extracts. 
Literature  does  not  act  with  knowledge  of 
forms,  with  inventories  of  books  and  authors, 
with  finding  of  the  key  of  rhythm,  with  the 
varying  measure  of  the  stanza,  or  the  changes 
from  the  involved  and  sonorous  periods  of  the 
seventeeuth  century  down  to  the  staccato  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  all  the  rest  of  the 
technicalities  of  scholarship.  Do  not  think  I 
contemn  these.  These  are  good  things  to 
know,  but  they  are  not  ends  in  themselves. 
The  intelligent  man,  says  Plato,  will  prize 
those  studies  which  result  in  his  soul  getting 
soberness,  righteousness,  and  wisdom,  and  will 
less  value  the  others." 

Lord  Grorge  Gordon’s  Conversion  to 
Judaism. — The  story  of  Lord  George  Gordon 
and  his  connection  with  the  riots  of  1780  has 
often  formed  a  fruitful  theme  for  writers.  It 
has  again  been  laid  under  contribution  by 
Millicent  Erskine  Wemyss,  who  contributes 
an  article  on  the  subject  to  the  March  number 
of  TempU  Bar.  The  most  remarkable  inci- 
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dent  in  Lord  George  Gordon’s  career  was  bis 
conversion  to  Judaism.  The  story,  though  oft 
told,  will  bear  repieating.  His  lordship’s  at¬ 
tachment  to  Christianity  doubtless  received  its 
deathblow  in  1786  when  he  was  excommuni¬ 
cated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  give  evidence  in  the  Ecclesiastical 
Court.  From  that  time  Christianity  yielded  to 
the  superior  attractions  of  Judaism  and  in  due 
course  he  embraced  the  latter  faith.  By  the 
Jews  he  was  welcomed  as  "  a  second  Moses." 
He  was  something  more  than  a  convert  in 
name,  for  he  conformed  to  all  the  ceremonies 
of  the  ancient  fathers,  and  expiected  all  who 
professed  the  same  religion  to  do  likewise.  In 
the  following  year  Lord  George,  after  being  let 
out  on  bail  in  a  libel  case,  fled  to  Holland, 
whence  he  returned  to  England  and  hid  him¬ 
self  for  sorrie  time  in  Birmingham,  consorting 
there  entirely  with  Jews,  and  adopting  their 
dress  and  manners.  So  thoroughly  did  he 
carry  out  these  customs,  that  when  he  was 
again  put  on  his  trial  at  the  Court  of  King’s 
Bench,  he  was  ’’  attired  in  a  Jewish  garb  and 
decked  with  a  long  and  flowing  beard,"  and 
when  in  Newgate  ’’  he  fasted  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Jewish  Church.”  Lord  George 
Gordon  is  generally  regarded  by  posterity  as 
having  been  mad,  and  his  conversion  to  Juda¬ 
ism  is  adduced  as  an  argument  in  favor  of  this 
assumption.  The  author  of  the  article  in 
Temple  Bar,  however,  believes  him  to  have 
been  not  mad,  but  extravagantly  vain. —  Jeto- 
ish  Chronicle. 

E.ngusii  Officers  at  Potsdam.— German 
officers  have  fully  returned  the  attention  they 
received  last  autumn  at  Aldershot  when  a  party 
of  them  in  uniform,  belonging  to  the  7th  or 
Bismarck  Cuirassiers,  suddenly  made  their  ap¬ 
pearance  one  day  at  Aldershot  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  inspiecting  the  camp,  and  took  the  au¬ 
thorities  by  surprise.  They  went  away  with  a 
most  favorable  impression  of  all  they  had  seen, 
as  we  fully  described  at  the  time.  The  Times 
correspondent  at  Berlin  states  that  the  courte¬ 
sies  then  shown  these  distinguished  German 
soldiers  by  the  commander  at  Aldershot  were 
on  Monday  more  than  amply  returned  by 
Prince  William  of  Prussia,  who  invited  several 
English  officers  now  staying  in  Berlin  to  go 
out  to  Potsdam  and  inspect  the  Hussars  of 
the  Guard,  of  which  his  Royal  Highness  is 
commander.  The  party,  which  was  under  the 
guidance  of  Colonel  Swaine,  C.B.,  British 
Military  Attach^  there,  consisted  of  Colonel 
Talbot,  1st  Life  Guards,  Major  Ker  Fox,  and 
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Lieutenant  Clementson,  both  of  the  igih  Hus¬ 
sars.  At  the  Potsdam  station  these  officers 
were  met  by  Prince  William’s  aide-de-camp 
and  his  regimental  adjutant,  who  conducted 
them  to  the  barracks  of  the  Guard  Hussars,  at 
the  entrance  to  which  they  were  received  and 
welcomed  by  his  Royal  Highness  and  the 
major  of  bis  regiment.  They  were  then  con¬ 
ducted  to  the  riding  school,  where  guards  of 
troopers  in  various  stages  of  their  turn  of  ser¬ 
vice  were  paraded  and  drilled,  and  on  emerg¬ 
ing  from  the  manage  the  party  was  saluted  by 
a  squadron  on  foot,  drawn  up  in  parade  dress, 
which  then  displayed  its  proficiency  in  sabre 
and  carbine  exercises,  etc.,  as  well  as  infantry 
skirmishing  practice  and  a  march  past.  The 
English  cavalry  officers  were  loud  in  their 
praise  of  all  they  saw.  The  dismounted  squad¬ 
ron  included  the  recruits  of  last  November, 
and  all  were  as  smart  and  steady  as  the  older 
^soldiers  of  two  years’  standing.  Prince  Will¬ 
iam  then  showed  his  English  visitors  the 
men’s  kitchen,  the  corporals’  mess,  and  the 
•  quartermasters’  stores,  and  after  lunch  the 
party  attended  an  officers’  ride,  which  was  in 
every  respect  perfect  of  its  kind.  After  then 
calling  on  the  Commandant  of  Potsdam  and 
the  General  of  Cavalry,  and  visiting  Sans 
Souci,  Colonel  Swaine  and  his  companions  re¬ 
paired  to  the  palace  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Prince,  who  showed  them  his  library  and  some 
of  his  wedding  presents,  graciously  presenting 
to  each  officer  a  photograph  of  himself,  with 
signature  and  date  attached.  They  then  dined 
with  the  Prince  at  the  regimental  mess,  and 
returned  to  Berlin  no  less  impressed  with  the 
soldierly  qualities  of  the  young  Hohenzollern 
Prince,  heir  to  the  German  Crown,  than  with 
the  splendid  efficiency  of  the  crack  Hussar  regi¬ 
ment  which  it  is  his  Royal  Highness’s  pride  to 
command. — Unittd  Strvice  Gatette. 

Athletes  Past  and  Present.-  We  are  ac¬ 
customed— at  any  rate  in  our  more  complacent 
moods— to  repeat  the  Homeric  boast  that  we 
"  are  much  better  men  than  our  fathers.” 
Such  self-glorifications  form  a  pleasing  varia¬ 
tion  of  the  complaint  that  ”  the  country  is  go¬ 
ing  to  the  dogs,”  or  that  “  the  young  men  of 
the  present  day”  are  absolutely  deficient  in 
this,  that,  or  the  other  virtue  of  their  ancestors. 
Even  in  Homer’s  time  this  graceful  inconsis¬ 
tency  appears  to  have  been  natural  to  mankind, 
since  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  the  same  epic 
which,  in  the  above-quoted  passage,  proclaims 
the  superiority  of  the  children  to  their  progeni¬ 
tors,  continually,  and  indeed  offensively,  re¬ 


minds  us  that  heroes  of  the  type  of  Ajax  could 
fling  stones  which  three  of  their  degenerate 
descendants  would  be  unable  to  lift.  Those 
who  prefer  to  attach  credit  to  the  boast  rather 
than  to  the  self-depreciation  will  be  apt  to  re¬ 
ply  that  in  the  time  of  Ajax  the  ”  record  ”  was 
very  imperfectly,  and  probably  very  inaccu¬ 
rately,  kept,  and  that,  whenever  means  have 
been  forthcoming  for  the  institution  of  a  really 
trustworthy  comparison  between  a  present  and 
a  past  generation,  the  past  has  always  come 
oft  second-best.  Satisfactory  methods  of  com¬ 
parison  are  from  the  nature  of  the  case  rarely 
available.  There  is  no  standard  of  moral 
stature,  no  gauge  of  intellectual  calibre  which 
can  be  conveniently  applied  first  to  the  man¬ 
ners  and  minds  of  our  forefathers  and  then  to 
our  own  ;  and  hence  it  is  seldom  possible  to 
refute  those  who  contend  that  our  ancestors 
were  superior  in  wisdom  and  virtue  to  our¬ 
selves.  Ancient  thews  and  sinews,  however, 
have  sometimes  been  comparable  with  their 
modern  rivals  by  more  than  one  unmistakable 
test.  Accident  may  supply  an  index  of  inches, 
a  modulus  of  muscles  ;  and  actual  experiment 
proved  as  long  ago  as  the  Eglinton  Tourna¬ 
ment  that  the  well-grown  Englishman  of  that 
modern  day  was  simply  unable  to  get  into  the 
corselets  and  greaves  of  his  mailed  ancestors. 
The  superiority  thus  demonstrated  with  re¬ 
spect  to  stature  and  dimensions  has  been  in 
many  ways  attested  also  as  regards  strength  and 
skill  in  the  handling  of  the  corporeal  machine. 
The  ”  record  ”  is  being  continually  beaten  in 
every  department  of  the  exercise  of  man's 
physical  powers.  There  is  a  progressive  im¬ 
provement  in  the  *’ time”  of  the  race  in  both 
senses  of  the  word.  Spaces  lengthen  and 
periods  shorten  under  the  flying  feet  of  the  pe¬ 
destrian  ;  the  eye  of  the  marksman  grows 
quicker  and  truer  ;  the  cue  of  the  billiard-player 
becomes  an  ‘‘  arm  of  precision”  so  marvellous 
as  to  the  finest  of  the  bygone  wielders  of  that 
weapon  would  have  seemed  incredible.  On 
the  whole,  there  can  be  no  sort  of  doubt  that 
the  “  crack”  of  to-day  is  at  once  more  dexter¬ 
ous  in  the  game  of  skill,  more  powerful  in  the 
athletic  sport,  a  better  “  stayer”  in  the  trial  of 
endurance  than  the  champions  who  have  pre¬ 
ceded  him  ;  and  not  only  so,  but  that  the  gen¬ 
eral  standard  of  human  prowess  in  each  one  of 
these  forms  of  its  display  is  as  far,  if  not  far¬ 
ther,  above  the  average  capacity  of  the  race  at 
any  time  of  which  we  have  knowledge.  Man, 
to  descend  to  particulars,  is  a  tougher  walker, 
a  lleeter  runner,  a  stouter  swimmer,  a  surer 
marksman,  a  better  oarsman,  a  finer  horse- 
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man,  in  this  degenerate  nineteenth  century 
than  he  was  either  in  the  Europe  of  the  middle 
ages  or  in  the  Athens  of  classical  antiquity. — 
Daily  Telegraph. 

The  "  Stars  and  Stripes."— Not  many  of 
our  readers  probably  are  aware  that  the  famous 
Stars  and  Stripes”  of  the  United  States  are 
of  English  origin.  The  East  and  West  June* 
tion  Railway  Company  have  published  a  novel 
guide,  illustrated  by  photographs,  under  the 
title  of  “  Shakespeare’s  Country  and  the  An¬ 
cestral  Home  of  the  Washingtons,”  which 
speaks  of  Sulgiave  as  ”  the  ancestral  home  of 
the  Washington  family,  from  whom  sprang  the 
renowned  ‘  Father  of  his  Country,’  George 
Washington,  first  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  from  whose  coat-of-arms,  still  to 
be  seen  in  the  village,  the  American  banner — 
the  famous  ‘  Stars  and  Stripes  ’ — took  its  origin. 

.  .  .  lies  about  three  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Morton  Pinkney,  in  a  secluded  valley  on 
the  left-hand  side  of  the  road  leading  to  Ban¬ 
bury.  .  .  .  Just  outside  the  village,  standing 
about  two  fields  back  from  the  road,  is  the 
ancient  manor-house  erected  by  Laurence 
Washington  about  the  year  1560,  still  bearing 
on  the  spandrils  of  the  outer  porch  his  coat-of- 
arms,  the  ‘  Stars  and  Stripes,’  inscribed  on  a 
shield,  with  his  crest,  a  raven,  above  it.” 

The  Two  Temperaments. — Marseilles  is 
not  the  right  place  for  studying  the  character 
of  the  southerner  any  more  than  Maubeuge  is 
adapted  for  examining  the  peculiarities  of  the 
northerner.  Their  respective  qualities  and 
faults  are  only  really  to  be  adequately  appre¬ 
ciated  in  such  a  centre  as  Paris.  The  idiosyn¬ 
crasies  of  the  m&idional  among  his  fellows,  or 
of  the  northerner  in  his  own  land,  are  but  dim¬ 
ly  discerned.  It  is  on  the  Boulevard  des 
Italiens  that  the  physiologist  should  level  bis 
lorgnette,  and  endeavor  to  detect  among  the 
passers-by  the  man  born  under  the  sun  of  Prov¬ 
ence  or  the  moon  of  Flanders.  I  will  refrain 
from  boring  you  with  the  information  that  the 
southern  man  is  exuberant,  demonstrative, 
swarthy  of  skin,  swaggering  of  gait,  mirthful, 
extravagant,  noisy,  and  boastful  ;  nor  need  I 
tell  you  that  the  man  of  the  north  is  cold,  re¬ 
served,  formal,  disdainful,  and  reticent.  You 
have  been  told  that  over  and  over  again.  Let 
us  penetrate  a  little  deeper  under  their  skin. 
The  Parisian  of  the  south  is  remarkable  for  an 
excessive  love  of  self-advertisement.  He  must 
be  talked  about ;  he  likes  to  be  seen,  to  shine, 
to  write  letters  to  the  newspapers,  and  to  inform 
the  public  of  everything  he  is  thinking,  plan¬ 


ning,  preparing,  eating,  drinking.  He^  seeks 
to  occupy  attention  even  in  the  merest  trifles, 
and  if  he  refuses  an  invitation  to  dinner  he  will 
contrive  to  let  all  the  world  into  the  secret. 
Everybody’s  friend,  all  his  equals  are  affection¬ 
ately  and  familiarly  addressed,  and  ”  old-fel- 
lowed  ”  by  him  in  the  second  person  singular, 
and  be  shakes  hands  with  every  Parisian  nota¬ 
bility  who  will  let  him.  Frequently  he  has 
managed  to  lose  the  accent  be  brought  with  him 
from  Provence  or  Toulouse,  but  you  are  pretty 
sure  to  find  it  again  in  his  gesticulations  and 
gait.  The  man  of  the  north,  on  the  other  hand, 
aims  at  distinction  and  correctness  of  bearing. 
He  is  a  prig,  and  he  poses.  Generally  affected, 
he  endeavors  to  appear  modest  with  his  in¬ 
feriors  and  scornful  with  his  superiors.  In  so¬ 
ciety  he  keeps  on  the  alert,  refuses  to  talk,  and 
seems  to  avoid  self-assertion.  The  man  of  the 
south  is  somewhat  a  trifler  ;  but,  whether  it  be 
from  ostentation  or  temperament,  he  is  gener-^ 
ous,  cares  not  for  money-grubbing,  and  for  the 
most  part  does  some  good  about  him.  If  he 
have  wit  be  scatters  it  lavishly  ;  if  he  have  • 
money  he  spends  royally.  The  northerner,  on 
the  other  hand,  is  always  a  man  of  business, 
even  when  he  is  an  artist  or  a  man  of  letters. 
He  reckons  everything.  A  man  of  wealth,  and 
he  will  scarcely  be  free  from  avarice  ;  a  wit, 
and  he  will  sell  his  jokes.  When  the  mM- 
dional  comes  up  to  Paris  he  does  not  lose  his 
love  for  his  native  place,  but  is  clannish  and 
helps  his  own  folk,  and  at  one  period  France 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Toulousains.  The  men 
of  the  south  help  and  admire  each  other,  and 
grow  eloquent  over  each  other’s  worth  and 
talents,  and  hold  banquets,  at  which  they  meet 
at  fixed  periods  to  thee  and  thou  one  another  in 
the  native  dialect.  The  men  of  the  north  are 
more  selfish.  They  do  not  know  one  another. 
When  once  the  church  steeple  is  abandoned 
under  whose  shadow  they  were  born  they  mix 
with  the  people  about  them  and  with  whom 
they  assimilate.  They  have  no  national  tongue. 
The  man  of  the  south  is  a  m/ridional  rather 
than  a  Frenchman.  The  man  of  the  north  is  a 
Frenchman  rather  than  a  northerner,  and  be¬ 
comes  a  Parisian,  while  the  southerner  always 
remains  a  Marseillais,  Bordelais,  or  Toulou- 
sain.  You  can  run  down  bis  own  province  to 
a  man  of  the  north  as  much  as  you  like,  but  I 
wouldn’t  advise  you  to  try  on  the  same  game 
with  a  Proven9al.  It  was  at  Marseilles  that  the 
local  patriot  exclaimed  :  ”  Ah  !  if  Paris  only 
possessed  the  Canabi^re  it  would  be  nearly  as 
imposing  as  Marseilles" — words  scarcely  likely 
to  be  heard  elsewhere. — Figaro. 
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